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HAGERSTROM’S ACCOUNT OF SENSE OF 
DUTY AND CERTAIN ALLIED 
EXPERIENCES: 


Professor C. D. BROAD 


THE Swedish philosopher Hägerström, who was professor in Uppsala 
during the first quarter of the present century, devoted much atten- 
tion to the philosophical and psychological analysis of moral and 
legal phenomena. Hägerström is a difficult writer. He had steeped 
himself in the works of German philosophers and philosophical 
jurists, and his professional prose-style both in German and in 
Swedish had been infected by them so that it resembles glue thickened 
with sawdust. But he enjoys a very high reputation in his own and 
adjacent countries, and it seems to me that this is well deserved. 
I think, therefore, that it may be interesting and useful to try to 
provide English philosophers with an outline in my own words of 
Hagerstrém’s doctrines, as I understand them, about the topic 
named in the title of this paper. 

I shall use the name ‘‘deontic expression” to denote all sentences 
which contain as principal verb the word “ought”? or some obviously 
equivalent word or phrase, Hägerström was concerned to describe 
and analyse the experiences which are expressed by the utterance 
of such sentences. I will use the name “deontic experience” to 
denote them. Now he thinks that much light is thrown on this 
problem by considering what is expressed by such sentences as 
“T shall do so-and-so,” and by such sentences as “Do so-and-so!” 
We may call these respectively “expressions of intention” and 
“imperative sentences,” and we may call the experiences which 
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they respectively express experiences of intending e 
i at commanding and obeying.” I shall therefore begin by a 


periences D to Fees Ey k 
considering in turn Hägerström s account of these two kinds of a 
experience. B 


Experiences of Intending. Suppose I have been considering what iy 
to do in a certain situation and eventually make a decision which] ,, 
express by saying “I will do so-and-so,” e.g. “I will accept Mr. X's ce 
invitation.” What am I expressing by uttering such a sentence? tH 

(xz) I am certainly not expressing merely a predictive judgment 
about myself, as if I were to say “I shall be dead within the Next si 
50 years.” The latter sentence clearly does not express an intention, de 
and any sentence which does so evidently refers in part, at least, te of 
something which already exists. (2) The sentence ST will do so-and- co 
so” certainly does not express merely the introspective judgment th 
which might be expressed by saying “I have just decided to do by 
so-and-so.” To be having a certain experience is one thing, and te ex 
judge that one is having such an experience is always another thing jn 
The sentence ‘‘I will do so-and-so” is the direct expression of ar so 
experience of intending, whilst the sentence “I have just decided tc of 
g do so-and-so” expresses my judgment that I am having or have 
just had such an experience. (3) Hagerstrom concludes that the m 
words “I will” in such a sentence express a certain experience of sis 
conative impulse, and that this is an essential factor in the experience to 
of intending. pr 

He now raises the following question. The sentence “I will dq in 
so-and-so” seems prima facie to express a judgment, in which ¢ los 

certain predicate, viz. doing so-and-so, is ascribed to a certain an 
subject, viz. myself. For grammatically it is a sentence in the hi 
indicative, and its grammatical subject is the word “I” and its th 
grammatical predicate is the phrase “do so-and-so.” Now, if the wi 
sentence had been “I shall be dead within the next 50 years,” there no 
would be no objection to accepting these suggestions of grammar. if. 
But we have come to the conclusion that, in uttering an expression m; 
of intention, I am expressing, of a judgment about myself, but ith 
certain conative impulse which I am feeling. Why, then, do we al 1m 
express our intentions by uttering sentences in the grammatical th 
form which is appropriate for expressing judgments? en 
Hagerstrom’s answer is as follows. When I utter the sentence “ 2 
will do so-and-so?” I am expressing a complex experience, compose! gi 
of two co-existent and intimately linked experiences, one conatiy “° 
and the other cognitive. The conative component is a feeling © G 
impulse, the cognitive component is a thought of myself as doir she 
so-and-so. He holds, apparently, that it is the presence of th acs 
cognitive experience, linked with the feeling of impulse, which divert, : 
the expression from taking the form of a mere interjection int 
100 E 
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X- taking the form of a sentence in the indicative. The grammatical 
>Y form of the utterance then suggests that I am making and expressing 
of a Judgment, assigning a peculiar kind of predicate to myself as subject. 
But this suggestion is misleading. Hägerström thinks that sentences 
at in the optative mood, e.g. “Would that Professor X would stop 
I talking!” provide another instance of sentences which express a 
-$ certain feeling intimately linked with a certain thought, viz. here 
the thought of Professor X’s speech coming to an end. 
nt Hägerström suggests that, when one is merely seriously con- 
xi sidering doing a certain action, as distinct from being resolved to 
n do it, the idea is linked with a conative impulse similar in kind but 
tc of weaker intensity. He suggests that the difference in intensity is 
d- connected with the difference on the cognitive side between merely 
nt thinking seriously of the possibility of doing the action and fully 
do believing that one will do it. The feature common to all such 
te experiences is the presence of a feeling of conative impulse linked 
1g in a certain way with the cognitive experience of entertaining with 
ar some degree of conviction the proposition that one will do an act 
tc of a certain kind. 
ve From this analysis Hägerström draws the conclusion that it is 
he meaningless to apply the notions of logic, e.g. entailment, incon- 
of sistency, etc., to intentions. For these notions apply strictly only 
ice to judgments, and an expression of intention is not just an ex- 
pression of a judgment. Suppose, e.g. that I have formed the 
dg intention of accepting Mr. X’s invitation. To accept his invitation 
| é logically entails communicating with him in some way or other, 
ain and I may know that the only available way is to write a letter to 
thi him. Yet no such feeling of conative impulse may be linked with 
its the thought of sitting down and writing a letter to X as is linked 
the with the thought of accepting his invitation. In that case there is 
ere no inconsistency in the logical sense. For logic does not require that, 
ar. if p entails g and a certain feeling of conative impulse is linked with 
ion my thought of p, then the same feeling shall be linked with my 
t thought of g. Nevertheless, Hägerström says, the feeling of conative 
al impulse is in fact very often conveyed by association from one’s 
ical thought of p to one’s thought of q if one realizes that p logically 
entails g. Suppose a person has decided to seek a certain end EB; 
, “and that he believes that the only or the best available means is to 
se take the initial action A. Then a feeling of conative impulse, similar — 
tiv to that which is linked with his thought of seeking E, will, in general,” 
, «be linked by association with his thought of doing A. But, if this 
ir Should not be so, it is improper to talk of “inconsistency” in the 
th logical sense. . > ; op See 
ext. Experiences of Commanding and Obeying. We can now turn to 
int Hagerstrém’s account of experiences of commanding and obeying. ZS 
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He opens the disc 
mind does the issu 


recipient of it? 
He begins by distinguishing a command, on the one hand, from a 


threat or a warning, on the other. If A threatens B, he seeks to induce 
B to act or to abstain from acting in a certain way by making $ 
believe that he will otherwise bring about consequences which B 
would greatly dislike. If A warns B, the process is in principle the 
same, but the unpleasant consequences to B will not necessarily be 
due to A’s action. In either case A is imagining what it is like to be 
in B’s position and with B’s tastes and inclinations. He then tries 
to persuade B that omitting to do the action in question would lea¢ 
to consequences which B would greatly dislike. And he expects that 
this will arouse in B a strong egoistic motive for doing the action. 

Now a command, as such, is neither a threat nor a warning, 
though it may, of course, be combined with, and reinforced by, 
either or both. It is not intended primarily to arouse an egoistic 
motive for doing the action commanded. 


Hägerström then proceeds to make certain other negative state- 


ments about the way in which a command acts on the recipient. 


(x) It does not act by arousing in B the belief that A wishes or. 


intends him to do the action commanded. This belief, if it occurs, is 
merely an inference which B may or may not make. Even if he 
does make it, this belief will influence B’s action only if he has some 
motive, direct or indirect, for acting in accordance with A’s wishes 
or intentions. If this were the way in which a command worked, 
the person who issued it might just as well have uttered a promise 
or a threat or a recommendation or a warning. Then, again, from 
the point of view of the utterer of a command, what he is doing 1s 
certainly not just to express a wish or an intention. If it were, the 
appropriate expression would be, not a sentence in the imperative, 
but either one in the optative “Would that you would do so-and-so!” 
or an expression of intention “IT will make you do so-and-so.” Now a 
person often utters a command and is obeyed when he knows per 
fectly well that he has no means of making the other person do what 
he orders if the latter should prove disobedient. 

Hägerström concludes that a command acts by producing in tht 
recipient, directly and without appeal to motives based on his 
likes and dislikes, an intention to do the act commanded. In accord: 
ance with the analysis of intention given above, this means tha 
receiving the command directly evokes in the hearer a feeling o 
conative impulse linked with the thought of acting in the wa} 
described. 


We can, however, distinguish three different ways of reacting to‘ 


command, and Hägerström thinks that the characteristic experienc 
102 
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occurs only or most markedly with the third of them. At the lowest 


level reception of a command simply sets off the action required by 


a kind of conditioned reflex without the idea of it being present in 
the recipient’s mind. The obedience of trained soldiers on parade to 
the ordinary words of command is of this nature. At a slightly 
higher level the effect of receiving the command is primarily to 
evoke the idea of the action commanded and to repress all ideas of 
alternative modes of behaving. This one idea then simply realizes 
itself ddeo-motively. The characteristic experience of obeying a 
command does not emerge clearly in either of these cases. It does 
so only at the third level. Here thoughts of alternative modes of 
behaving are present, just because they do appeal to this, that or 
another of the recipient’s desires or aversions. The effect of the 
command is then to produce directly the intention to do the alter- 
native commanded, and to suppress the tendency of the other 
impulses to develop into intentions. Cf., e.g., the case of a boy for- 
bidden by his mother to eat any more chocolates, and obeying, 
although he is very conscious of a desire to eat more. 

We can now pass to Hagerstrém’s account of the experiences of a 
person who issues a command. According to what has gone before, 
the words “I will” express the actual existence of a state of intention 


in the speaker, whilst the words “Thou shalt!’’ evoke directly a 


state of intention in a suitably situated hearer. But Hägerström 
proceeds to develop his theory as follows. He says that, if A addresses 
an imperative sentence to B, it will not be effective unless it appears 
to B to be expressive of a real intention in A, viz., an intention that 


` B shall act in the way commanded. This must be carefully distin- 


guished from an intention in A to make B act in that way. The 
latter intention may or may not exist. If it does, it would be ex- 
pressed by saying “I will make you do so-and-so” and not by saying 
“Do so-and-so!’’ Now, in general, B will not be led to believe that 
A really means him to do X, when he utters the imperative sentence 
“Do X!’ unless A does in fact have that intention in regard to B’s 
action. 

I think that this part of the theory may be put as follows. If A’s 
command to B is to be effective, B must believe that it is meant 
seriously. And in general A will not manage to utter the imperative 


` sentence in such a way as to convey that impression to B unless he 


does in fact mean it seriously. Now, so far, we have considered 
, under the name “intention” only an intention in a person con- 


| cerning his own action, i.e., the kind of experience which he would 


express by saying “I will do X.” But now we have to consider an 


- intention in A concerning an action by B, i.e., the kind of situation 


which a third party might describe by saying that A intends B 


“to do X. Hagerstrom’s view is that this consists in A haves a 


Bai 


* 
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feeling of conative impulse linked with his thought of B doing this ; 
action, and that the feeling and the linkage are of the same nature + 
as when he has an intention to do an action himself. The difference | 
is simply that in the former case the feeling is linked with A’s, 
thought of B doing X instead of with his thought of himself doing X, 
The natural expression of the former state is an imperative sentence 5 
“Do X!” addressed to B; the natural expression of the latter State, } 
is a sentence of the form ‘‘I will do X.” E7 
In order to deal with this development of Hägerström’s doctrine. k 
it will be convenient to proceed as follows. We will say that ang; 
experience of intending, in the widest sense, always consists of aj, 
feeling of conative impulse linked in a certain way with the thought,¢ q 
of a certain person performing a certain action. But it may beyg o 
either reflexive or transitive. It is reflexive if the thought is of oneself m 
as doing the act. The natural expression of a reflexive intention is a efile 
sentence of the kind “I will do so-and-so.” It is transitive if the J, 
thought is of a certain other person as doing the act. The natural;up 
expression of a transitive intention is a sentence of the kind “Doo 4 
so-and-so!” addressed to the person in question. The effect of thisom 
on a suitably conditioned recipient is to evoke directly in him a1 it 
reflexive intention, which fe would naturally express by saying “Ine 
will do so-and-so.”’ ‘ou 
There are three remarks to be added before we leave this topic. se 
(1) Hägerström thinks that a person often says to himself “I will ain 
do so-and-so” in order to strengthen in himself by auto-suggestion aos 
an already existing, but weak or wavering, reflexive intention. Invow! 
such cases he is doing to himself something which is analogous to-H 
giving an order to another. (2) He thinks that the first person plural nd 
of the imperative mood, e.g., “Let us pray!’’ illustrates the close‘ b 
connexion between an intention and a command. The speaker is atresi 
once expressing his own intention to do a certain act and expecting mu 
this expression to evoke directly in his hearers an intention to els 
co-operate with him. (3) The reception of a command may evoke indis 
the recipient a conative impulse linked with the thought of doingora 
the act commanded, but this impulse may be too weak to constitutelora 
a reflexive intention. In that case,-as in the case where a commandun. 
ís effective, the recipient will feel himself to be to some extent! be 
constrained in his volitions. For impulses to do various alternative @¢¢ 
actions, based on their appeal to his various likes and dislikes, will be 
be in conflict with the impulse to do the action commanded, which 4 
arises in a totally different way analogous to hypnotic suggestion. 35° 
Deontic Experiences. We are now in a position to consider!C! 
Hagerstrom’s account of deontic experiences. The fact that it hasoul 
been common to interpret duty in terms of imperatives suggests’ 
that there is some analogy between deontic experiences and the® S 
194 
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perience of receiving a command. Moreover, when a person’s 
Te ense of duty is aroused, he does feel under a kind of compulsion in 
ce egard to a certain action, and expressions like “bound to” and 
Sunder an obligation to” seem to point to a conative impulse not 
‘lependent on the agent’s likes and dislikes. On the other hand, 
+ must be admitted that deontic expressions are often used where 
ite, person is merely expressing a valuation of an action by reference 
to his desires and aversions. One may say, e.g. “I ought to have 
taken the first turning to the left,” when one means merely that 
this would have been the most convenient way to the place which 
“one wanted to reach. The question therefore arises whether a feeling 
ht f duty is of the same nature as the feelings which are at the basis 
êf our likes and dislikes or whether it is of the nature of a conative 
elf mpulse such as Hägerström believes to be present in experiences of 
5 4 eflexive intention, of commanding, and of obeying. 
2e In favour of the former alternative are the following facts. 
ralšuppose a person believes that the doing of act X is necessary either 
0o avoid something which he would greatly dislike or to secure 
hisomething which he highly values. Suppose further that the act X 
| 41 itself is indifferent or repulsive to him. Then he does feel a kind of 
“Tiner compulsion towards doing and in doing X. A typical example 
‘ould be paying money to a blackmailer. When a person acts from 
ic. sense of duty may not the feeling of compulsion be due to the act 
ill zing one which is in itself indifferent or repulsive to him, but is 
onaosen by him as the only means available for avoiding what he 
Inrould strongly dislike or securing what he would highly value? 
to-Hagerstrém rejects this on the following grounds. (1) All these 
ral nditions may be fulfilled to the highest degree, e.g., in the case 
se: being blackmailed, and yet the feeling of compulsion may not 
attesent itself as a feeling of duty to do the act. A person feels under 
ng moral compulsion to take the unpleasant means only when he 
toels under a moral obligation to seek the end to which they are 
indispensable. E.g., a father of a family might feel himself under a 
ingoval compulsion to pay money to a blackmailer if he felt under a 
iteloral obligation to save his wife and children from distress and 
ndun. (2) It is plainly idle to Suggest that the unpleasant consequence 
ənt) be avoided is the pangs of guilty conscience. For, in the first 
iveace, unless I already have a feeling of obligation to do a certain 
vill t, I shall not expect to feel the pangs of guilt or remorse if I omit. 
ich do it. And, secondly, just in so far as I realized that my sole 
, ason for doing X was the desire to avoid the unpleasant feelings 
derlich would attend my consciousness of having omitted to do it, I 
hasOuld not have the experience of doing X from a sense of duty. 
sts! Lt is equally unsatisfactory to suggest that the valued end which 
the® Seeks to secure by taking the unattractive means is self-approval — 
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or approval by others. For, in the first place, self-approval my le 
here be specifically moral, and the approval of others must p 
approval which I regard as deserved. Otherwise the act canny 4 
possibly appear to the agent as done from a sense of duty. An 
secondly, a person cannot expect to feel moral self-approval ‘ 
respect of an action, nor to feel that the approval of others it, 
deserved, unless he has acted from a sense of duty. All such attempt, : 
explanations of action from a sense of duty presuppose what thre 
rofess to explain. ; i 
i o con's conclusion is this. The only possible account a 
action from a sense of duty is that it involves an impulse toward oc] 
certain action which is felt to be compulsive, because it is det 
mined, not by the agent’s likes, dislikes, and valuations, but \ 
something which is, so far as concerns them, external to him. If spie 
the analogy with acting on a command is obvious. Both experieng,;. 
involve a conative impulse which arises independently of apperre 
to the subject’s likes, dislikes, valuations, etc., and which is direggy, 
linked with the thought ofa certain action. Bhi 
Deontic Sentences in the Indicative. We can now pass to the nio a 
stage in Hägerström’s argument. This is concerned with what |. 
will call “deontic sentences in the indicative.” We have seen tbyic 
what is expressed by a sentence in the imperative, e.g., “Do wo 
and-so!’’ cannot be expressed naturally by any sentence in the ing , 
cative. We have also seen that the expression of a reflexive inttres 
tion “I will do so-and-so,” though grammatically similar to'yiz 
shall be dead within 50 years,” cannot be treated as an orditthe 
sentence in the indicative expressing the judgment that a certo a 
subject has a certain predicate. But in the case of deontic experieniev: 
the situation is expressed quite naturally by what looks like ito 
ordinary sentence in the indicative, e.g., ““So-and-so is my duhar 
or “I am under an obligation to do so-and-so.” Now the prima fihi 
interpretation of this linguistic fact is to suppose that the feelings A 
. duty makes a person aware of a peculiar kind of predicate whict 
qualifies either himself in relation to a certain act or a certain/rec 
in relation to himself. The deontic sentence in the indicative is tot 
naturally regarded as expressing a judgment that the action orudg 
agent has this peculiar predicate. Hägerström proceeds to investigiffe 
this prima facie interpretation of the linguistic facts. wi 
If we consider any action which is held to be a duty in gin 
circumstances, we shall generally be able to mention certain fate 
deontic characteristics of it, e.g. its being the fulfilment of a pron!) 
which make it a duty in the circumstances. Let us call tS 
“deontifying characteristics.” None of these deontifying cha" 
teristics can be identified with the supposed property of being a gil 
Nevertheless, many people would say that the fact that we natul” 
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st fe sentences like “This act is obligatory upon me” shows that we 
an fe aware of a certain peculiar predicate and that we do judge that 
ant belongs to a certain action. Hägerström holds that this is a mis- 
rake. 
E His preliminary answer is that the example of expressions of 
intention, like “I will do so-and-so,” suffices to show that a sentence 
„in the indicative is not always an expression for a judgment. He 
then turns to the special case under discussion, viz., the sentence 
“This action is a duty.’’ He takes this to be equivalent to “This 
Nt action ought to be.” He then uses an abstract argument, which 
‘Tdseems to me to come to the following. In ascribing any predicate to a 
det ubject we presuppose that that subject exists. But when I say 
ut 'So-and-so ought to be” I certainly do not presuppose that so-and-so 
If sxists. I admit that that which I declare ought to exist may never : 
‘M¢xist, and I hold that the question whether it does or does not is 
PP&rrelevant. Hägerström therefore concludes that the indicative 
TeSentence ‘‘So-and-so ought to be” cannot express a judgment in 
vhich a predicate denoted by the phrase ‘‘ought-to-be”’ is assigned 
> Mo a subject denoted by the phrase “so-and-so.” 
hat If this is Hagerstrém’s argument, it resembles one used by 
1 thrichard. I must confess that I find it inconclusive for the following 
Jo Wo reasons. (x) It is not at all obvious that the natural expression 
e int ought to do so-and-so” can or should be replaced by the ex- 
inttression ‘‘So-and-so ought to be.” Now the former sentence seems 
to'vima facie to express a judgment in which a predicate denoted by 
ditthe phrase “being under an obligation to do so-and-so” is ascribed 
erto a subject denoted by the word “I.” Now I exist, even if I should 
jenever do the action in question. (2) Even if we allow the translation 
ike ito ‘“So-and-so ought to be,” the argument seems to me to be a 
duhare’s nest. It might be compared with the following bogus difficulty 
a fwhich might be raised about such a negative existential sentence 
lings “Dragons do not exist.” It might be said that this is self-contra- 
whictory; for, unless there were dragons, one could not ascribe any 
iniredicate to them and therefore not non-existence. The answer is, 
is fot that the sentence “Dragons do not exist” does not express a 
orudgment at all, but that it expresses a judgment of a radically 
stigtfferent kind from that which is expressed by the grammatically 
milar sentence “Pigs do not fly.” Its subject, in fact, is not any- 
, ging denoted by the word “dragons,” but is whatever set of attri- 
n ütes we take to be connoted by that word, e.g. the property of 
-on@ing a serpent which has wings and breathes flame. And what it 
| tiserts is that this complex attribute has no instances. Now I 
chaiould have thought that the sentence ‘‘So-and-so ought to be” 
, auld prima facie be treated on similar lines. The subject would be a 
turt Of attributes describing a certain possible action or state of 
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affairs. What is asserted of it is that it ought to have an instan 
and this neither entails nor excludes that it does have instances, z 
However this may be, Hägerström concludes that deontic senteng 
in the indicative do not and cannot express judgments in which 
peculiar predicate, denoted by some such phrase as “ought-to-y 
is ascribed to a subject. What lies behind them is simply a conatent 
impulse directly linked with the idea of a certain action in the vrec 
already described in discussing expressions of intention hc 
imperative sentences. Re 
The question at once arises: Why should we express this particu}, 
kind of mixed conative and cognitive experience by a sentencee, 
the indicative, which inevitably suggests by its grammatical forhi 
that we are making a judgment in which we are ascribing a unime; 
kind of predicate to an act? Hägerström’s answer, if I am not not! 
taken, is as follows. od ju: 
What causes the expression to take this grammatical form is tlesc 
the cognitive element is predominant at the time. One is thinkiin 
of the special factual character of the action in relation to the; A 
cumstances, e.g. of its being the fulfilment of a promise. This for«pi 
the expression of the mixed conative and cognitive experience ire 
a form of words which is appropriate to the expression of a judgmez. 
assigning a peculiar predicate to the action contemplated. di 
Now we must notice the following two facts about such utteranol’o 
(1) They are not sentences which we deliberately construct, as e-a 
does when using an unfamiliar language or trying to convey in aan 


¿own language something to a foreigner who is imperfectly acquair Ir 


with it. They arise automatically to our lips on the occasion ¢hic 
deontic experience. (2) A person does not utter such sentences10 
an isolated individual. Their form is determined by his membenliat 
of a community in which other members automatically express thi fe 
deontic experiences in a similar way. In consequence of their aS 
matic and extra-individual character such utterances have mu1S 
the same properties as those which really do express judgmes 
Now this leads one, by a very natural association, to take for grani? 
that deontic sentences in the indicative do express judgments. et 
there arises in the mind of the speaker a kind of image of thee H 
perience which he has when he really is making a judgment # E! 
expressing it by a sentence in the indicative. Let us call this an “EDI 
perience of quasi-judging.’’ Rees H 
When a person has such an experience he naturally takes E 
granted that there is a peculiar kind of objective fact correspond , 
to it, in the way in which, e.g. the historical fact that Charles 
express by saying “Charles I was executed.” The subject of P3 
assumed deontic fact is naturally taken to be the action in conne¥ 3 
108 : 3 = ; 
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i 
tanith the thought of which the feeling of moral compulsion is 
xperienced. But what is supposed to be the predicate, which the 
 Mhrase “ought to be done” is assumed to denote? Any non-deontic 
“Whredicate which might be suggested obviously will not do, for then 
Odhe alleged judgment would naturally be expressed by an indicative 
Nafentence with a non-deontic word or phrase as its grammatical 
le Wredicate. Actually there is one and only one way in which a person 
1 ho is having an experience of deontic quasi-judging car present 
he alleged predicate to himself. He can think of it only as that 
ticyhich answers to the description “that predicate, whatever it may 
neee, which the phrase ‘ought to be done’ denotes in the sentence 
l fofhis action ought to be done.’ ” Of course, if Hägerström be right, 
WNimere is nothing answering to this description, just as there is 
t nothing answering to the description “the national fraction whose 
juare is equal to 2.” But in either case we can understand the 
is tlescription, and in that sense and in that only one can be said to 
inkiink of that which it ostensibly describes. 
he ( Ascription of Duties to other Persons. The account of deontic 
foreperiences which we have so far considered applies to those which 
ce ine expressed by a deontic indicative in the first person singular, 
gmez. “I ought to do so-and-so.” But there are, of course, deontic 
dicatives in the second and in the third person. A may say to B 
rancY ou ought to do so-and-so,” or he may say of B “He ought to do 
as g-and-so.”” What sort of experiences are expressed by such sentences? 
1 oan a similar account be given of them? 
air In answering this question Hägerström refers to the experience ~ 
n chich he alleges to be present in a person who issues an order to 
ycesl0ther, i.e., what I have called a “transitive intention.” He holds 
esiat when A says to B “You ought to do so-and-so” there is in A 
s th feeling of conative impulse of the same kind as that which is 
- ayfesent when he says “I ought to do so-and-so.” But in this case 
miis linked with A’s thought of B doing the action instead of being 
meitked with his thought of himself as doing the action. The feeling 
rant Of the same kind and the linkage is of the same kind; the difference 
td in the content of the thought with which the feeling is linked. 
-hee Hägerström explains the experience of moral indignation by 
nt aterence to this transitive deontic feeling of conative impulse. 
sn ‘tPpose, e.g., that A has this feeling linked with his thought of B 
‘ping his promise to C. Suppose he becomes aware that B has 
çes Ken his promise to C. Then this conative impulse of A’s is 
ondWarted, and he reacts by a feeling of indignation towards B. Such 
arletignation is specifically moral. 
sh ohighiness and Sense of Duty. Our ordinary language suggests that 
ere is a peculiar property called “rightness,” with a contrary 
ae posite called “‘wrongness,’’ which belongs to certain actions, and s 
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that this property is intimately connected with sense of duty... : 
would commonly be said that a person feels a duty: to do a cep. 
act if and only if he believes that it is right in the circumstances B°™ 
might, indeed, be said that he feels it a duty to keep his promig = 
to return true answers to questions, and so on. But he does SO oe. : 
in so far as he believes that promise-keeping, truth-telling, ete.) f 
the right actions in the relevant circumstances. The question tH t, 
fore arises: Is there any such property? If so, what is it? Tf i ie 
how can we account for the appearances just mentioned ? . 
Hägerström first considers in detail and rejects, on what Seempich 
me to be adequate grounds, various attempts to identify “rightnesy cq: 
To be right cannot be identified with being commanded by a certyyam 
will, e.g. the will of one’s community. Again, to say that X is rigeh į 
cannot mean that omission to do X will be reacted against by so; Any 
authority. It is always intelligible and relevant to ask whether itbjec 
right to obey the command, or whether the reaction against Omissita gir 
to do X is right. Now to ask whether it is right to obey a certaint 
command obviously is not to ask whether obedience to that comma put 
is commanded. And to ask whether a social reaction against omissither 
to do X is right is evidently not to ask whether omission to reathe 
against omission to do X is socially reacted against. Then, again, uat: 
say that X is right does not mean that X is the act which willlfil ; 
fact bring about the best consequences of all the acts open to town 
agent in the situation. There may be a sense of “right” which canblen 
defined in this way. And this may well be one of the criteria whitl his 
person uses in trying to decide what he ought to do. But thi the 
certainly not the sense of “right”? in which one can say that im a 
one’s duty to do that and only that act which one believes totepir 
right. Lastly, to act rightly cannot be defined as acting in accordans fe 
with one’s true self and thus maintaining one’s autonomy. faich 
suppose we ask how the various voluntary actions done by a pexIn t 
can be distinguished into those done by his true self and thact t 
done by some inferior or spurious self. The only answer that we ccom 
give is that the former are those which he does from a sense!tho: 
duty because he believes them to be right ‘and in spite of opposist, I 
motives, whilst the latter are those which he does without 0° 
sidering whether they are right or in spite of believing that they? © 
wrong. r all 
We can turn finally to Hägerström’s own attempt to answer tigen 
questions. Í must confess that I find it complicated and obscure í 
am very doubtful whether I fully understand it, and all that I¢° 
do is to state in my own Ay what seem to me to be the main poi? 
We start from the following two premisses. (1) That which c 12 
forth a feeling of obligation in a person to do a certain action is boc 
experience which is described: (correctly or incorrectly) as ‘) 
II0 ; - ; 
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Y-Tieving the action to be right in the circumstances.” This is the 
i ‘perience which we have to analyse. (2) The experience of feeling 
Sider an obligation to do an action is closely analogous to the 
MWS perience which a person has when he receives from one who is in a 
sition to command him an order to do a certain action. It is, 
»terefore, plausible to suppose that what is described as ‘‘believing 
certain action to be right in a certain situation” must be analogous 
ù the experience of receiving an order from one whose authority 
ae recognizes. Now Hägerström thinks that there are two factors 
M™hich invest the rules of morality current in a society with an 
“Vocative power similar to that possessed by an actual word of 
Tlmmand. These are authority and custom. We will now consider 
"ch in greater detail. 
SoAny member of a society is from his earliest childhood constantly 
‘Itbject to commands from at least the following authorities, real or 
Ssiaginary, viz. his parents and educators, the authorities which 
ttaintain law and order, the accepted divine powers, and the force 
na public opinion. These various authorities, on the whole, co-operate 
ssither than conflict, and in the main they enforce on each member 
reathe society actions of the same type in similar frequently recurring 
n, uations, such as being asked a question, being called upon to 
illl a. promise, and so on. Long before a member of a society is 
) town up there is for him a whole system of types of action, e.g. 
anblent assault, theft, lying, promise-breaking, etc., which he and 
idl his fellows have been forbidden by various authorities to adopt 
hi, the situations in which “they would be relevant. And there is for 
im a whole system of types of action, e.g. truth-telling, promise- 
toteping, respect for the property of others, etc., which he and all 
las fellows have been commanded to adopt in the situations in 
hich they are relevant. 
ein this way the thought of any rule in this system of rules of con- 
thict becomes invested with the same evocative power as if it were 
eycompanied by the words “Act thus!’ spoken by a recognized 
s¢ithority. Since many different authorities have co-operated in the 
gtSt, no one in particular is now thought of as issuing the command. 
id, since the same type of action in similar situations is known 
yg each of us to have been commanded not only for himself but also 
r all his fellows, no one in particular is now thought of as the re- 
tholent of the command. The evocative power associated with a 
otd of command remains and is attached to the thought of acting 
j c accordance with the rules of the system, but it is dissociated 
pit any idea of a determinate commander or a determinate - 
sipient. z y me tice 
,,Under such circumstances the following illusion arises, gets 
«bodied in language, and then propagates. itself through the ES i 
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language in which it is embodied. We take for granted that there. a 
peculiar objective property, common and peculiar to acts of t a 
telling, promise-keeping, and the rest of the types of conduct Wh, PPX 

the authorities have enjoined upon us. To this alleged obj g 

property we give the name “rightness,” and the word “ria a 

functions thereafter as an ordinary adjective like “square nam! 
assume that a person is capable of intuiting the presence of. Un 
alleged property in certain types of action. And we assume | 
men are so constituted that, when a person sees or thinks he 
that an action which he contemplates as possible would have 
property, he inevitably has a feeling of obligation to do that act 
Really there is no such objective property. What evokes the fee 
of obligation to do a certain action is the knowledge that this js 
kind of action which the accepted system of morality lays down 
such situations, and the fact that the rules of that system h, 
acquired through association the power of working upon us i 
way analogous to that in which an order from a superior does, ’ 
so-called objective property of rightness is merely the ghostly, `. 

g none the less effective, echo of the voices of Father and Nurse, 
the Policeman round the corner and “old Nobodaddy up alof 
haunting and pervading the system of moral rules in which 
were brought up. 

Hägerström holds that similar results follow when a custom 
acting in a certain way in situations of a certain kind exists in; 
or most members of a society. The customary ways of acting int 
relevant situations are felt as something commanded, and ¢ 

- ways of acting in-those situations are felt as something forbid 
But no one in particular is thought of as issuing the command,: 
it is thought of as addressed to all and sundry and not to anyone 
particular. So it is easy to delude oneself into thinking, or into talk 
as if one thought, that there is a peculiar objective property comm 
and peculiar to these ways of acting in such situations; that wet 
recognize the presence of this property by inspection and reflexit 
and that the knowledge or belief that it is present in a contempla , 
action calls forth a feeling of obligation to do that action. Genet 
authority and custom co-operate and give rise to a single system 
moral rules with a commanding power derived from both sou 
- But they may happen to: lead to different and conflit 
systems of rules, each with its own commanding power. In tl 
Case the individual is subject to an insoluble internal conflict 
duties. R | 
: - Tt is time for me to bring my paper to an end. I have tried 
_ explain Hagerstrém’s theory, as I understand it, with the minim 
= of comment and criticism. But in conclusion I will say W 
Hägerström’s theory is a form of what is called “ethical subjectivis 
S II2 : : : | 
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ivism.” That Eey to-day has many powerful 
; and and America. So far as I am aware, none of 
Anglo- Saxon adherents has made so thorough and so ingenious 
attempt as Hägerström to show how the various aspects of the 
itted facts can be fitted into the theory. 
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POETS AND THEIR PHILOSOPHIES hik 
MEYRICK H. CARRE, MA. _ A 


have their speculative moods. Some - 


have been widely read in the literature of philosophy and Bia 


wrestled continuously with the intellectual problems of their tiņacl 

From Euripides to Mr. Eliot large expanses of dialectical argumyee 

have appeared in verse, and in our own tongue Spenser, Shakespegom 

Pope, Wordsworth and many other supreme writers have questiosadi 

the semblance of nature and mind, and have sought to trace ñan 

ideal forms of reality. Men of letters in every generation have natem 

ally discussed the problems of knowledge and existence and hi Th 

offered emphatic opinions on them. The views of poets have bueti 

accorded particular honour and attention. Illustrious poets hneor 

= declared that poetry opens a more penetrating road to truth teme 

> that which is provided by science or academic philosophy. Certtter 

modern critics repeat these claims. “The mind of man,” writes obor 

“has a knowledge of truth beyond the near-truths of science acol 
society. Poetry tells us this truth.” I will not pause here to inquons 

whether anything of value can be observed of poetry in generalaph 

more than can be stated of prose in general. Nor do I wish to erm: 

into the subject of poetic truth. The questions I desire to raise tttio: 

cern assumptions about the philosophical ideas of poets. Rato | 
criticism has shown a notable tendency to fasten on these ideas! It 
tendency revives the practice of the nineteenth century when ¥atir 
logians, philosophers and literary thinkers were fond of expountsist 

the rational systems of Wordsworth, Tennyson and Browning, Í sci 
present vogue of this prosaic treatment of poetry may be due t@Y 

strong recoil from the literary fashion prevalent a generation ey 

which minimized the intellectual feature in the art of poetry. qur 

French and English disciples of Poe announced the principle ingu 

poetry has little concern with belief and the manifestoes of pan 

poetry rejected not only moral and metaphysical doctrine but me. P 

ing itself. Critics now display an inclination towards the opper& 

view. They seem often to be more occupied with the rational meat='8: 

than with the poetry. eee pr 

= It is indeed plain that in order to enjoy the work of a mediti ; 

and speculative poet the reader must have some understanding = 

the beliefs assumed by the writer. Passages and phrases in She P 

speare refer to the schemes of late medieval thought. Donne’s PTh, 

express the idioms of scholasticism. Philosophical poets of the 

eighteenth and nineteenth centuries reflect the doctrines and fpli: 

troversies of their generations. Nor is this scholarship enough” 
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E may even obstruct the reader’s perceptions. “In studying a 
‘hilosopher,”’ writes Lord Russell, “the right attitude is neither 
everence nor contempt but first a kind of hypothetical sympathy, 
itil it is possible to know what it feels like to believe in his theories.” 
Phe philosophies of poets require of us a similar response. It is fatal, 
Pf we are to yield to the enchantment of Shakespeare and Milton to 
 tegard the medieval theory of order as quaint and the biblical 
Machinery of Paradise Lost as ridiculous. Poetry, whether it be 
Wueen Mab or The Wreck of the Deutschland, compels us for the 
Pegoment to embrace the scheme of beliefs held by the poet. Some 
tiosaders will accept certain chains of ideas in the poets more readily 
e han others, but a wide range of intellectual adaptability is obviously 
natemanded in-order to appreciate philosophical poetry. 
hi There are, however, writers on poetry who step beyond hypo- 
» baetical sympathy. They invite us to contemplate the sequence of 
haeories in poets, not as part of the assent that imaginative art 
| temands, but as doctrines worthy of scientific esteem. The scattered 
erttterances of a poet relating to man and his place in the cosmos are 
s :boriously collected and toilsome attempts are made to compose 
e acoherent system of thought from the pieces. Fragmentary declara- 
nquons on mind or on nature are interpreted in the language of philo- 
alaphy, and references to abstract principles are translated into the 
yerms of logical discourse. The poetic quality is evaporated into 
ettional beliefs and doctrinal assumptions. Poets are transformed 
Rato prophets and, what is worse, into philosophers. 
sl It is not to be doubted that poets reveal to us strange and pene- 
| ating modes of experience. They add profoundly to the values of 
inixistence. They do not tell us the truth that philosophers and men 
g T science tell us, and critics who try to force them to speak in this 
etay only expose them to assault. Whatever definition we give to 
ymae work of philosophy we must recognize its aim to conduct its 
Wquiries by orderly, precise and logical methods. It strives to use 
ietmguage to express clear thought, freed from the confusions of 
f pitmmon speech and poetry. It seeks to derive valid conclusions from 
me Premises, scientific inferences from the evidence. A poet may 
) gpear to be engaged in a critical examination of the argument from 
earsign or to be contending logically for a theory of real being. We 
Dnot expect to find precision in his discussion. What we usually 
itd is oracular, allusive and eclectic. He is using language with 
ONOM different purposes to-those of the philosopher. This observa- : 
dn would be trite if it were not the habit of some critics and writers _ 
academic theses to ignore it. Sa Saat 
i The egregious treatment of poets to which I am referring flourished 
de the nineteenth century, but in our own day treatises have been 
h, iblished appraising with ardour the systems of Shelley, Words- 
> . = = ` ar 
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Yeats and Mr. Eliot. Tennyson was an impor, 
Bene the earlier scholars. His teaching on materialism 
idealism, his demonstrations of the existence of God, his proof 
immortality and free-will were described and applauded in a sy 
of books. Even the other day we heard a distinguished Sunday c Per 
defend the poet’s qualities as a thinker with mention of the Mphilc 
physical Society of London and the conversations with Tyndall udg 
Huxley. The evidence that the critic omitted was the only evidehel. 
that is relevant, the poems. I have no desire to examine the argume 
presented there. Few people, I imagine, read In Memoriam | 
cogent proofs of immortality. It is, I hope, tolerably accurate to 
that the ruling feature of Tennyson’s doctrine 1s the preferencerov 
faith to reason. The Ancient Sage teaches that no decision is possjrite 
relating to the world in which we move, nor can we resolve whet|ran 
we are only body or only mind or both, nor can we reach any decisers« 


whether we are mortal or immortal, nor even whether fev 
‘aul 

“I who speak with thee a 

Am not thyself in converse with thyself,” Ra 


a truly pathological solipsism. In some moods the poet cries th a 
nothing can be known with assurance; at other times he is convin&di 
(by faith) that time is unreal, the physical world a shadow aniS™ 
dream, all reality is mental, man is free, and that the human oak 
is not descended from lower forms of animal life but is endowed witt€ 
a heaven-descended will. Such, together with various orthodox #278! 
logical positions, are the doctrines asserted in the Higher Panthi 
and The Dawn. Elsewhere in The Two Voices and In Memorian®©™ 
final conclusion is that since human beings intensely desire ies 
certain beliefs should be true they must be true. T 
Tennyson’s philosophy is a threadbare topic, but I have touta 
on it in order to throw into relief the interests and methods of ane 
critics of his time. Books like Professor Sneath’s Philosoph ae 
Tennyson succeeded only in presenting the doctrines of the poet 
vague and rhetorical terms. The writers deluded themselves if th 
imagined that these effusions could be taken seriously as philosop!y’, 
but their loose discussion was preferable to the practice of recy, 
critics. The arguments of Tennyson could be described only in ‘ork 
pressionist terms, for they were hardly arguments at all ia, 
impassioned assertions of beliefs and visions. Our modern critics’. i¢, 
more ambitious. They impose a spurious precision and consist riq; 
on the affirmations of poets and in their preoccupation with ter 
intellectual contents of poems represent passing visionary utteralpa1 
in philosophic and prosaic forms. A dismal instance of this pedaout 
in earlier criticism is the remark of Hazlitt on the lines in Til! 
Abbey : 
I16 
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t “A motion and a spirit that impels 
na All thinking things, all objects of all thought 
o And rolls through all things.” 


q Perhaps,” writes Hazlitt, “the doctrine of what has been called 


Mhilosophic necessity was never more fully expressed.” Similar 
ll udgments can be found in modern writing. In a portentous work on 
idehelley’s doctrines the lines 


me “Where nothing is but all things seem 
m | And we the shadow of a dream,” 
to s 


ncerovoke comments on the poets subjective idealism. An erudite 
ssitriter on Shakespeare maintains the remarkable rule that the 
ietlramatist’s references to Christian theology are significant in in- 
cigerse proportion to their brevity. Applying his canon the writer takes 
few words of Isabella in Measure for Measure to assume the total 
'auline theology, and surmises that behind other scanty allusions 
aere is probably a corresponding abundance of knowledge. Brutus 
yeaks of the state of man, like a little kingdom, suffering the nature 
s th an insurrection. Is there not here implied the whole mass of 
yinj@ ditional correspondences between the macrocosm and the micro- 
anpsm? The writer next proceeds to argue as follows. If we compare 
ng@kespeare with an author such as Montaigne we notice that the 
qyiitter makes constant references to his sources. Montaigne refers, at 
_ yength, for instance, to the Natural Theology of Raymond de Sebonde. 
if he had been a dramatist he would have merely hinted at these 
„peories. Shakespeare merely hints but the knowledge must be 
, resent behind the hints. But a thread of hints is a slender founda- 
on upon which to build an elaborate framework of theory. The 
ute mework is supplied by the critic because Shakespeare is a great 
oft The less he says the more he must know. The parallel with 
spent aigne is a completely gratuitous argument, which begs the 
soi tcstion. And the critic has himself, on the same page, mentioned a 
{ oet and dramatist, Jonson, who, we are told, does parade his learn- 
soph and, the point, that a dramatist does not, is destroyed. 
‘Learning, however, is not the same as a coherent philosophy. 
1 [ľe can see what happens when a professional philosopher gets to 
Mork on the theories of poets in the late Professor Laird’s Philo- 
~ iphical Excursions into English Literature. Metaphysical critics are 
\@‘vited to read what is there said of Pope and Shelley, of Hardy and 
stë idges. The Dynasts heaves uneasily in the wash of fatalism, 
th terminism and predestination, “never clearly distinguishing their 
ral Parate currents and components and offering in consequence a 
z u perspective to every serious reader who is eager for a clue 
4 = 


1 E. M. W. Tillyard, Shakespeare's History Plays, p. 5. 
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” The large treatise on Shelley to which I have, 
ferred pursues with immense assiduity the task of fitting togethers h 
colliding strands of Platonism, Sir William Drummond, D 
Stewart and Spinoza. But the task is impossible. No one could w 

into consistent shape dualism and pantheism, or reach a clear Tact. 
of the nature of the demogorgon. Why do the critics attempt toese 
so? It is the poetry of these writers that gives their ideas life; hou 
the poetry that supremely matters; and to abstract the theory froen 
the poetry is to court nothing but embarrassment. It is equally q Tp 
sided to sever form from content and to divest a meditative pahe; 
like The Excursion of its reflections. The error is to view the schawa 
of thought apart from the poem. Poets have found the soil of the ¢ 
inspiration in abstract conceptions and philosophies as well asrov 
particular events. Imaginative sensibility has fired at the austin 
logic of St. Thomas Aquinas and the mathematics of modern aspph 
physics. When they become absorbed into poems these philosophinsi 


or a philosophy. 


-notions profoundly change their character. “The poet,” writes ot « 


Eliot, “can employ only that part of his beliefs that he can fee w 
While we are reading Prometheus Unbound or In Memoriam we gov 
not to conceive the theories as chains of thought articulated injto 
pendently of their expression in the poems. Their expression in {Ke 
poems transforms the ideas into a wholly different significance, Tẹ ti 
meaning lives within the poem and nowhere else. I dare not et&, : 
far into the complex elements that make a poem, including a phlam 
sophical poem. And philosophical poems differ infinitely in në kn 
and intention. But a few relevant qualities may be mentioned. } 4 
The terms of a poet’s speech do not stand for definite abst? PS 
conceptions, as the critics often seem to suppose. They are aliven© 
dynamic suggestions. By his imaginative mode of thinking a puc 
can express several meanings in the same breath. He can refer, 
two or three planes of thought and experience at the same mont 
He can fuse his senses with his thought. In a great poet the langu! 
is instinct with symbolism and the symbols are highly unstable ae 
fluid. They cannot be translated into the speech of philosophy: = 
they overleap the logical distinctions of prose in a concentrations” 
dissolving perceptions and ideas. Further, a poem is an orge 
invention. It acquires an intense life of its own which unites, 
phrases and passages within the poem. This vital character sho 
make the critical reader cautious of interpreting the abstract pro Tie 
tions and discussions of poets in a philosophical manner. The op 74 
lines of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s Burnt Norton afford a fair example of d 
point. The bare and prosaic statements about Time look Tike 
pacage from a treatise; but they are organically related t0'sic 
mystical vision that immediately succeeds. More than that, they” 
in correspondence with the poem Burnt Norton as a whole and © 
118 =: 
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Vine entire Four Quartets. The work is nearer to music than to philo- 
\tbphy, and we can no more express its meaning in abstract doctrine 
Uhan we can describe the premises and deductions of Beethoven, 
Ùp. 131 in C sharp minor. For of course we have to include in the 
TVoetic intention rhythm and sound, tempo, pauses and stress. All 
these are parts of the meaning of the poem. Critics who write as 
e; hough they were decorations on the rational programme of the 
Y ftoem, like plums on a pudding, misconceive the meaning of poetry. 
Ya In a reflective poem theories are means of releasing the poetry. 
Pthey are pivots on which the poetry turns. The poetic meaning is 
chways more than its declared opinions and arguments. I am speak- 
f tig of poems and not of brilliant dialectics in metre such as some of 
-asrowning’s verse. The stature of Tennyson is not diminished by the 
ustrinness of his philosophy; he is a superb poet in many of his philo- 
asbphical pieces. The rules of logic do not apply in the realm of 
phinsibility and a poet may with impunity contradict himself. He is 
es bt concerned with scientific truth. In the course of his explorations 
fee will discover illustrations of many metaphysical principles and 
we covide texts for a number of philosophies. But too much inquiry 
| indto the keys to his allegories will draw us away from his art. A poem 
intse The Fairy Queen or King Lear has many meanings; it cannot 
e, Tẹ tied to one. And often the poet cannot himself describe his mean- 
etg, for he has given it in the poem. “They come and ask me,” ex- 
ptiJaimed Goethe, “what idea I meant to embody in my Faust; as if 
ni: knew myself and could inform them.” And he proceeds to discuss 
_ 1a deeply interesting passage the relation of abstract conceptions 
st Poetry. He concludes with the paradoxical remark that the more 
ejcomprehensible to the understanding a poetic production is so 

a puch the better is it.t : 
dfer This is hard on the legion of philosophical commentators on 
yest. Goethe’s remarks suggest a further problem that is important 
ygt this discussion. When critics describe the philosophies of poets 
Te pey are often concerned with their experiences and intuitions. Many 
h hilosophic poems, The Prelude, Meredith’s A Faith on Trial, Eliot’s 
ti ast Coker, are searchings of a vision, attempts to explore it and 
Aterpret it. Some poets enjoy visions of life and the world that 
_cominate their writing. It is inept to talk of the poetic vision in the 
pestract. In some poets the vision appears to them as authentic 
$ sight into the life of things. For others, or for the same poet at 
; ifferent times, it comes as a dream from which they awake into 
p í jd reality. Some perceive in such moments the world as it is inde- 
2 pndent of human desire; for others the vision is partly in the mind, 
irtly in the objects seen. Some interpret the experience in theo- 


3 gical terms, some in natural terms. To some poetic seers these tides - 
jey - = 


dt 


ı Conversations with Eckermann. 3 
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of insight bring joy, to others they bring trouble and even deg, 
Whatever interpretation philosophic criticism may give to 
moments of illumination it is important that the critic shoul; 
wary of some of the interpretations offered by the poet him 
The visionary is apt to discuss his intense experiences in the | 
sophical or theological language of his tume. This intellectual | 
guage becomes the philosophy of the poet. And sometimes it i k 
adequate and even false. Wordsworth is the most interesting co 
He sought to explain his profound experience in many ways, pA 
critics have taken these explanations too seriously. When hetu: 
describing it he is an immortal guide. But now he associates it What 
the psychology of Hartley, now with nature-worship, NOW With iggi 
dogmas of evangelical theology. The result is an incoherent phim: 
sophy. And some of the beliefs he attributes to his prophetic Pma 
ceptions are plainly false. b 
The search for intellectual meaning encourages in-studentsma 
literature wrong expectations, and deters them from exercising tin} 
artistic perceptions. The Hymn to Intellectual Beauty or Herth f 
not to be measured by the significance of its theoretical -matterer; 
would include in my indictment the modern preoccupation wiy { 
backgrounds, climates of thought and rational perspectives. Assurest, 
a poet’s acute responses to the motions of his times furnishes {In 
historian of ideas with striking evidence. Literature, says Whiteheat 
discloses the inward thoughts of an epoch. The poignant confithe 
of theology and science are vividly reflected in the pages of Victmest 
poets, especially in the works of Tennyson. Recent writers have ten 
how the sense of the dissolution of the historic cosmology is portnpser 


-in the later plays of Shakespeare. Donne and Milton, Pope, Wuirt 


‘worth and Arnold have served to shed penetrating rays on theie”’ 
tellectual springs of their periods. Yet such inquiries bring uwha 
more than the historical setting of the artist’s work. They diskew 
the rational circumstances and impulses of a poet. But, once mige 
these are not the poetic notes. Poetry is no more the history 
thought than it is thought. pel 

Clearly, from philosophers and philosophical critics what' 
pressingly required is inquiry into the poetic imagination. ‘*S® 
imagination,” remarked Goethe, “gives problems to the understate 
ing.” Those who ignore its extraordinary function in human exp.” 
ence, who dissolve it into philosophic ideas, are shelving the të as 
The splendour and vitality of a poet’s philosophical vision may 
aesthetically moving while it is theoretically unsatisfying. We nites! 
enter into the poetry itself to discover the fresh ranges and subtle 


-of experience that the poet reveals, E 
University of Bristol. 3 
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u THE VIRTUE OF THE,ACT AND4 
in THE VIRTUE OF TNK AGENT 7 


ARTHUR N. PRIOR, M.A, menart% 


is RTICULAR attention has been paid in the present century (notably 
SG Mr. E. F. Carritt, the late Professor Pritchard, and Sir David 
YS; ass) to the question as to whether a man’s duty is to do what is 
y hetually right, i.e. what his situation actually demands of him, or 
it Wat he thinks is right. Mr. Carritt has pointed out that the former 
ith ‘ssibility bifurcates—a man’s duty may be to do what is actually 
Phimanded by his actual situation, or what is (or would be) actually 
1¢ Pmanded by what he believes to be his situation. (The latter possi- 

ity also bifurcates—a man’s duty may be to do what he thinks is 
ntsmanded by what he believes to be his situation, or what he would 


g think was demanded by his actual situation, if he knew it; but only 


riha first of these alternatives has been or needs to be seriously con- 
iterered.) I do not propose in the present paper to carry this discussion 
n wiy further, but rather to consider how it has been carried on in the 
surest, as there seems to be a little confusion on this point. 

estIn his Ethical and Political Thinking,: Mr. Carritt has suggested 
thaat “Richard Price perhaps first noticed the question in his Review 
onficthe Principal Questions in Morals.” Certainly Price did notice the 
ctmestion in this work, and discussed it very fully and very com- 
‘Sgtently, especially in his eighth chapter, “Of the Nature and 
‘tapsentials of Virtue in Practice, as distinguished from absolute 


Wai7twe; and the Principle of Action in a virtuous Agent.” By “‘abso-. 


theie’’ virtue, or as he also calls it “abstract” virtue, Price means 
what, in itself and absolutely, it is right such an agent, in such 
lig’Cumstances, should do; and what, if he judged truly, he would 
, mage he ought to do.” By “virtue in practice,” which he also calls 
-oryractical”’ virtue and “relative” virtue, he means what a man 
ught to do, upon supposition of his having such and such senti- 
hatMts,”” i.e. opinions as to what a situation demands of him.? Price’s 
wasons for making this distinction are perhaps most succinctly 
tated in a footnote to an earlier chapter, where he says, “In one 
xp'S¢, 4 man’s being obliged to act in a particular manner depends 
of his knowing it ; and in another sense, it does not. Was not the 
nay 22" true, we might be contracting guilt, when acting with the 


lest approbation of our consciences: And was not the latter true, — 


evould not be sense ever to speak of showing another what his 


ligations are.”3 At least connected, and perhaps identical, with — 


P. 14 n. + Price’s Review (Raphael's edition), p. 177. 
Ibid., p. 116, last note. 3 
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Price’s distinction between “abstract” and “practical virtue E 
which he makes between “the virtue of Ulz action and “the i ju 
of the agent.” To the former he says, “no particular intenti rn 
requisite; for what is objectively right, may be done from any ma” 
good or bad”; but to the latter ‘“‘the particular intention is whys 
most essential. When this is good, there 1s so far virtue, whatey!2 | 
true of the matter of the action.’’? In this last passage there are w , 
of still other ways of speaking about this subject. Thus Price dese,” 
what is “absolutely” right as what is “objectively” so—lan ipt 
which, as we shall see later, was adopted by Sidgwick, and whig° 
adopted at the present time by Mr. Carritt, And the conclus 
sentence hints at a distinction between the “matter” and the ioe 
of a moral action. But this last distinction at least did not origin” 
with Price; and as Dr. Raphael has pointed out,? Price himself Sec 
to disclaim originality for his distinction between “abstract” ‘7 
“practical” virtue when he mentions others who, “in a sense < 
entirely different from this,” have divided good actions into “such, z 
are materially good, and such as are formally so.”’3 F 
To whom, then, was Price indebted for this distinction? Profes 
Passmore, reviewing Dr. Raphael’s edition of Price, seems to teut 
it to be Cudworth. “Price vaguely refers to a distinction whin 
‘some’ have made between ‘material’ and ‘formal’ goodness; inp 
preface, Professor Raphael wonders who this predecessor might kon 
the distinction (in this language) is, of course, central in Cudwotla gi 
book.”4 But while this language, or language very like it, ism, - 
in Cudworth’s Eternal and Immutable Morality (the “book” tortip 
Professor Passmore is referring), it is questionable whetheri, m, 
quite this distinction which he is expressing by it. Cudworth't]jc 
cern is not with the problem of the mistaken conscience, but stic 
the apparent power which men have, by giving lawful commifjy, 
or by making promises, to make that a duty which was not so belion 
and he argues that what is a duty in such a case is notie x 
“materiality” of the act promised or commanded, i.e. the aexp 
thing to be done, but the “formality” of obeying a comman H 
keeping a promise, which is not “made” our duty but is so alwche 
This is not Price’s problem, though it-is one to which he hars, 
important contribution to make at another point, namely ittio 
anticipation of Sir David Ross’s distinction between prima jical 
duties and duties sans phrase.6 ef 
; Further, though Price’s debt to Cudworth was undoubtedly ten 
siderable, there is no reason to attach particular importance wel 


; : $ eri 
I Price’s Review (Raphael’s edition), p. 184. 2 Ibid., P’m 
3 Ibid., p. 177. "4 Mind, April 1949, P: “tis 


5 Eternal and Immutable Morality, I, i. 5. : 
6 Op. cit., pp. 166-8. (See Dr. Raphael’s Introduction, p. xxxix.) 
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IRTUE OF THE ACT AND VIRIUE OF THE AGENT 
3 a just this point, for the distinction between “material” and 
atip rmat” goodness—and that, moreover, in Price’s sense rather than 
‘mydworth’s—was something of a commonplace by Price's time. 
whyice, it may be noted, refers to its employment by some rather 
teyin by any particular one.) The whole story of it is told quite clearly, 
re Ke quite briefly, in the chapter in Reid’s Essays on the Active 
esq ers which corresponds in its subject matter with the eighth 
snpePter of Price’s Review, being devoted to the question i Whether 
action deserving moral approbation must be done with the belief 


a being morally good.’’. In answer to an argument of Hume’s 


chi we cannot without circularity suppose the virtue of an act to 
“Send upon the agent’s belief that it is virtuous, Reid suggests that 
fee WE distinguish between that goodness which may be ascribed 
a în action considered by itself, and that goodness which we ascribe 
X å man when he puts it in execution, we shall find a key to this 
nse taphysical lock. We admit that the goodness of an action, con- 
such red abstractly, can have no dependence upon the opinion or 
ef of an agent... . But when a man exerts his active power well 
rofes, there is a moral goodness or turpitude which we figuratively 
ute to the action, but which is truly and properly imputable to 
Wt man only; and this goodness or turpitude depends very much 
Mn the intention of the agent, and the opinion he had of his 
ght ion.” He goes on to say, “This distinction has been understood in 
votla ges by those who gave any attention to morals, though it has 
SEn variously expressed. The Greek moralists gave the name of 
Om cov to an action good in itself; such an action might be done by 
el most worthless. But an action done with a right intention, which 
hStlies real worth in the agent, they called karópgwpa. The dis- 
ul \:tion is explained by Cicero in his Offices. He calls the first oficium 
nmin and the second oficium perfectum. In the scholastic ages, an 
‘belion good in itself was said to be materially good, and an action 
note with a right intention was called formally good. This last way 
> expressing the distinction is still familiar among theologians; but 
ant Hume seems not to have attended to it.” 
alwche “Greek moralists’” to whom Reid, following Cicero, here 
hærs, are the Stoics, and both Reid and Price introduce their dis- 
; ition in chapters in which they are developing the characteristic 
ya jical “‘topic’’ of the moral worthlessness of actions which are not 
e from a sense of duty. The theologians mentioned in Reid’s last 


lly cence as retaining the medieval terminology, included Protestants 


ce fell as Roman Catholics. The distinction between formal and 
‘erial rightness, in those terms, appears, for example, in a cate- 
P m drawn up in the middle of the seventeenth century by the 


P: itish Covenanting divine, Samuel Rutherford. This work contains. : = a 


1 V, iv. : eee 
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a number of questions and answers on the subject of the conscieng 
among which is the question, “Quhat of the erring conscience?” ay 


the answer “It bindeth so that he sinneth quho doth any thing again 


a conscience howbeit erring, because conscience is Godis depute, an 
he that striketh a private man, believing him to be the king, i 
esteemed a striker of the king, and therefor he that doeth against a 
erring conscience sinneth formaliter et interpretative quamvis no 
materialiter, for the thing he doeth is good but he sinnis 7 modo. 
(Rutherford’s illustration is a variant of one used by Aquinas in 
making the same point. Aquinas is replying to a real or imaginary 
objector who argues, “According to Augustine, the command of 
lower authority does not bind if it be contrary to the command ofa 
higher authority: e.g. if a provincial governor command something 
that is forbidden by the emperor. But erring reason sometimes pro. 
poses what is against the command of a higher power, namely, God, 
whose power is supreme. Therefore the decision of an erring reason 
does not bind.” Aquinas’s answer is that “the saying of Augustine 
holds good when it is known that the inferior authority. prescribes 
something contrary to the command of the higher authority. But i 
a man were to believe the command of the pro-consul: to be - the 


command of the emperor, in scorning the command of the pro- ! 


consul he would be scorning the command of the emperor.” And 
similarly “when erring reason proposes something as being càm: 
manded by God, then, to scorn the dictate of reason is to Scorn the 
commandment of God.’’2) 

This distinction was in fact bound to be made, however it might 
be worded, by any candid commentator on Romans xiv. 14, “To biim 
that esteemeth anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean.”3 The 
commentary most familiar to an eighteenth-century English Non- 
conformist such as Price would probably have been Matthew 
Henry’s Exposition of all the Books of the Old and New Testaments 


(1714), which says on this text, “He who does a thing which he verily _ 
believes to be unlawful, however the thing be in itself, to him it isa ` 


sin. This arises from that unchangeable law of our creation, which is, 
that our wills, in all their choices, motions and directions, should 


follow the dictates of our understandings. This is the order of nature; _ 
which order is broken if the understanding (though misguided) tells _ 


us that such a thing is a sin, and yet we will do it. This is a will to 


do evil; for if it appears to us to be sin, there is the same pravity — 


and corruption of the will in the doing of it, as if really it were a siti 


1 Catechisms of the Second Reformation, edited by A. F. Mitchell, pp. 165-4. | 


2 Summa Theologica, I-IT, Q. 19, Art. 5. 


3 Aquinas (op. cit.) uses the concluding verse of this chapter as a proof-test: i 


“For it is written (Rom. xiv. 23): AU that is not of faith—i.e. all that is agail 
conscience—is sin.” 
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VIRTUE OFTHE “RCP AND VIRIVE OF TRE AGENT 
and therefore we ought not to do it. Not that it is in the power of 
any man’s conscience to alter the nature of the action in itself, but 
only as to himself.’’ With a certain Calvinistic harshness Henry adds, 
“It must be understood likewise with this proviso, though men’s 
judgments and opinions may make that which is good in itself to 
become evil to them, yet they cannot make that which is evil in 
itself, to become good, either in itself or to them.” There is no trace 
of this inconsequent “proviso” in Price (who adopts the more liberal 
view of Aquinas! that an erring conscience not only “binds” but 
“excuses,” except of course where the error is due to negligence); but 
Price’s language is at some points very like Henry’s—note, for 
example, Henry’s use of the word “understanding,” which is the 
word that Price favoured, for the faculty of moral discernment; and 
the distinction between what an act is “in itself” and what it is 
“to us,” which is Price’s “absolute” and “relative” in Saxon. 

Of the recognized moralists, I suspect that those by whom Price 
was most strongly influenced at this point were Butler and Balguy. 
The medieval distinction appears in the former’s Analogy, where he 
notes in passing that “actions materially virtuous, which have no 
sort of difficulty, but are perfectly agreeable to our particular in- 
clinations, may possibly be done only from these particular inclina- 
tions, and so may not be any exercise of the principle of virtue, i.e. 
not be virtuous action at all.’’2 And Price’s choice of the terms 
“abstract” and “practical” may be an echo of that well-known 
passage in Butler’s Preface to his Serymons3 in which he contrasts the 
type of moral philosophy which “‘begins from inquiring into the 
abstract relations of things” with that which starts “from a matter 
of fact, namely, what the particular nature of man is.” Butler himself 
says that both these approaches are legitimate; and it does not seem 
fanciful to regard Price in his Chapter VIII as implicitly suggesting 
how the field of ethical speculation may best be divided between 
them. “Abstract or absolute” virtue is determined by “the abstract 


| relations of things,” and it is when we pass on to consider “‘virtue in 


practice” that such topics as the supremacy of conscience in ‘‘the 
particular nature of man” come up for discussion. 

In John Balguy’s Foundation of Moral Goodness,+ our distinction 
is referred to as one between the “rectitude” of an action and the 
“justification” of the agent. “By the Reasonableness of an action,” 
Balguy says, “may either be meant its Conformity to the true 
Reasons and Relations of Things; or to the Understanding of the 
Agent. The Compliance of the Will with a mis-informed Under- 


* Summa Theologica, I-II, Q. 19, Art. 6. : 3 

2 Part I, Ch. V, par. 16. 3 Paragraph 12. 

4 Second Part, Answer to the objector’s Article XXIX. (Selby-Bigge, 
British Moralists, § 735.) F 
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standing, justifies the 


liance of the Wi : ; ; | 
justifies the Agent, but is really in itself a right Action. An involunta, 


Error is certainly blameless. But though it can never be reputed, 
Crime, it may be, and often is, an Incapacity. It may disable th 


Agent so far as to obstruct the Rectitude and Perfection of hj, 


Actions. What is it that acquits and justifies an erroneous Agent) 
The Reasonableness of his Actions. For though they are not con 
formable to the true Reasons of Things, yet they are conformab, 
to his own Reason and Judgment. . . . Though the real Relations g 
Things are the true Rule of a moral Agent, yet when that Rule is oy 
of his Reach, Reason allows and directs him to be governed by 
apparent ones.” Balguy’s ‘‘Rectitude and Perfection” suggests th, 
Ciceronian oficium perfectum, though he speaks of the “perfection’ 
given to a well-intentioned act by its also being objectively right 
rather than of objectively right acts as being “perfected” by a gwd 
intention. There is an explicit reference to Balguy in Price’s chapter 
on “abstract” and “practical? virtue; not, indeed, directly in con 
nection with that distinction, but in connection with the closely 
allied topic of the moral superiority of acts done from a rational 
conviction as to their rightness, to acts of the same external sot 
springing merely from a “blind impulse.” (Price’s terminology at this 
point, where he contrasts ‘‘rational’’ with “instinctive” benevolente, 
is taken over directly from Balguy.*) 
It should now be sufficiently plain that Price was at this point m 
innovator, but was just what he claimed to be, a “reviewer” of ques. 
tions raised, and in principle even answered, by his predecessors; and 
also that his debt here is to the Stoic side of his ancestry, mediated 
through Butler, rather than to the Platonic side, mediated through 
Cudworth. (Price’s likeness to Kant has-been often noted?; it-tends 
to be forgotten that both had their Greek and Roman precursors, 
with whose positions, especially as they were to be found in Cicero, 
the eighteenth-century moralists were all familiar.) But, at this point 
as at many others, there is a lucidity and thoroughness in Price’s 
discussion that is to be found in none of his predecessors, and innon 


of his contemporaries but Reid; and it is not surprising that Dugald 


Stewart, in the section of his Philosophy of the Active and Monl 
Powers3 which deals with the ambiguous application of “the epithets 


Right and Wrong, Virtuous and Vicious” to “external actions” al ; 


to “the intentions of the agent,” should refer to Price’s Chapter vill i 
and Reid’s Essay V, Chapter IV, as the loci classici on the subject 


Stewart, it may be noted, speaks of Price’s terminology as if it we” 


* Compare Price, p. 191, with Balguy, in Selby-Bigge, § 555. 
2 See e.g. Rashdall, The Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. I, p. 80n, 
3 IV, v. 3. 
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VIRTUE OFTHE ACI AND VIRTUE “OFTHE AGENT 
by his time the standard one, though he adds in a footnote that “ 
distinction similar to that now made between absolute and oe 
rectitude was expressed among the schoolmen by the phrases material 
and formal virtue.” 

Stewart takes up toward Price and Reid the position of an admiring 
disciple, but in his successor at Edinburgh, Thomas Brown, we find 
a change of attitude. According to Brown, “to say that any action 
which we are considering is right or wrong, and to say that the person 
who performed it has merit or demerit, are to say precisely the same 
thing’’!; and again, “The virtue of an action is the virtue of the 
agent—his merit, his conformity to duty or obligation.’ He defends 
this position on the ground that “an action, though we often speak 
of it abstractly, is not, and cannot be, any thing which exists inde- 
pendently of the agent,” and appears to subsume the case in which 
the same action is done by one agent who thinks it wrong and by 
another who thinks it right, under the case in which the same action 
is performed by different agents in different circumstances, and so is 
not strictly speaking “the same” action. “The same action, in its 
only true sense of sameness—that is to say, the same frame of mind 
in circumstances precisely similar—cannot . . . be relatively right and 
absolutely wrong. . . . If it be relatively right, it is absolutely right; 
and what we call the absolute action that is wrong is a different 
action.” It is not at all clear how Brown, in thus refusing to admit a 
rightness in actions which is independent of the goodness of the 
motives from which they are done, is able to avoid the circularity 
which Hume saw in a good motive’s consisting in a desire or intention 
to do what is right because it is right. 

In this criticism of Price and Reid and Stewart, Brown was some- 
thing of a precursor of T. H. Green (and, to come nearer home, 
H. W. B. Joseph). Conversely, the nineteenth-century school why, 
was most careful to preserve the distinction which Brown rejecit ct 
was that of Utilitarianism. This is not entirely surprising; for at le, ” 
one, and that not the least eminent, of the eighteenth- centu, 
Utilitarians was quite at home with the Bhs Satin betwee 
“abstract” and “relative” virtue, and was careful to indicate that 


` the characteristic doctrine of his school had to do primarily with the 


former rather than the latter. I refer to Paley, who when laying it 
down that “actions are to be estimated by their tendency,” adds that 
this is said only of “actions in the abstract.” “Actions in the abstract 
are right or wrong, according to their tendency; the agent is virtuous 
or vicious according to his design. . . . It is evident that our concern 


_ is with actions in the abstract.’’3 It is in a similar spirit that John 


— 


Stuart Mill,s replying to the charge that Utilitarianism “renders eee 


1 Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, LX XIII. i 
2 Ibid., LXXIV. 3 Moral and Political Philosophy, I, vi, footnote. 
4 Utilitarianism, Ch. II. = 
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men cold and unsympathizing” by making them “regard only ve 


dry and hard consideration of the consequences of their actions, ng ; 
taking into their moral estimate the qualities from which those action 
emanate,” says that “if the assertion means that they do not alloy 
their judgment respecting the rightness or wrongness of an action i 
be influenced by their opinion of the qualities of the person who dog 
it, this is a complaint not against utilitarianism, but against havin 
any standard of morality at all; for certainly no known ethica 
standard decides an action to be good or bad because it is done by, 
good or bad man.” He seems here to have forgotten or neglecta 
Thomas Brown.! He goes on: “Utilitarians are quite aware . . . thy 
a right action does not necessarily indicate a virtuous character, an 
that actions which are blameable, often proceed from qualitis 
entitled to praise.” But by far the most careful and penetrati, 
nineteenth-century discussion of our distinction is that in Sidgwick; 
Methods of Ethics. 

Sidgwick, like Price, distinguishes among right actions those whith _ 
are “absolutely” so; but his use of this adverb is different from 


Price’s. For what Price usually calls “absolute” rightness, Sidgwitk » 


prefers Price’s other term “objective.” He mentions the older ant. 
thesis of “formal” and “material,” though he remarks: “I do. nt 
myself usually employ the antithesis of Form and Matter in phil- 
sophical exposition, as it appears to me open to the charge d 
obscurity and ambiguity.’ It is plain from a footnote in the fin 
edition of his work that the writer who was mainly responsible for 
his feeling like this was Kant.3 In the first edition, though not in the 
final one, he indicates the Stoic origin of the distinction, observing 


~~ that “in the Stoic system, and in the teaching of later schools whith 


“have much affinity with Stoicism, it has been held that an action 
Cudld not be strictly speaking right, unless done” from the “impulse 
to \do what is right, simply because it is right”; and adding ina 
witltnote, “In Stoic phraseology an action not done from this motive, 


thewever completely it possessed all external characteristics of right- | 


asess, was called merely xa6xov (oficium) instead of cardpAwya (recte 
Gactum).’’4 In both earlier and later editions Sidgwick makes it clea! 


that the “subjective” rightness which he opposes directly to “objet _ 
‘tive’ does not include quite all that is traditionally meant Y 


“formal” rightness. “The term ‘formal rightness,’ . . . implying? 
desire or choice of the act as right, implies also a belief that it is # 
But the latter condition may exist without the former: I cani 
perform an act from pure love of duty without believing it to be righ! 


1 Though his System of Logic (II, iii, 6) contains an admirable criticism! 


one of Brown’s follies in a different field, besides being positively indebted Ms 


him in its theory of causation. 3 The Methods of Ethics, 7th edition, p. 205° 
3 Ibid., īst edition, p. 181 n. 4 Ibid., p. 1800.7% ~ 
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- but I can believe it to be right and yet do it from some other motive.” 
` By a “subjectively” right act, Sidgwick means one done in the belief 


that it is right, whatever be its motive. And it would, he thinks, “be 
universally held’’—even where the Stoic rigorism as to motivation 
was rejected—"‘that no act can be absolutely right, whatever its 
external aspect and relations, which is believed by the agent to be 
wrong.” (For “absolutely right,” in this sense,t he also sometimes 
says “completely right.”) But, he goes on, “it may still be asked 
whether it is better in any particular case that a man should do what 
he mistakenly believes to be his duty, or what really is his duty in 
the particular circumstances—considered apart from his mistaken 
belief—and would be completely right if he could only think so.” 
And in his discussion of this question, Sidgwick manages to do justice 
not only to the point of view which Utilitarians share with such 
writers as Price and Reid, but also to the opposed view of Brown, and 
even to the Calvinistic “proviso” which we encountered in Matthew 
Henry (though he does not mention these particular people, or any 
others, specifically). 

What shocked Brown about the distinction between the “virtue of 
the act” and the “virtue of the agent” was that it seemed to put us 
in the position of wondering “whether we should not have merit in 
doing what is wrong, or demerit in doing what is right for us to do.’’3 
The mental picture which Brown here raises is of a man wondering 
whether to do what is really right, or to do what is not right but what 
he believes to be so, and thus act praiseworthily. But one of the first 
things which Sidgwick points out is that the recognition of a possible 
difference between what is really right and what we believe to be so, 
does not mean that it is possible for a man to distinguish between 
the two in the moment of decision. “The necessity for a practical 
choice between ‘subjective’ and ‘objective’ rightness” cannot arise 
at this point, but “can only present itself in respect of the conduct 
of another person whom it is in our power to influence.” This “only” 


-| perhaps carries the point a little far; for the distinction between the 


“subjective” and the “objective” rightness of our own actions does 
sometimes set us the problem of deciding whether (a) to proceed 
immediately with something which we believe it is our duty to do at 


_ approximately that time, or (b) to spend a little more time in con- 


sidering whether the action we are contemplating really is our duty 
after all. (This problem is briefly touched upon by Reid, who includes- 
certain “general rules of deliberation” —that “we ought not to de- 
liberate in cases that are perfectly clear,” that “when the case is not 
* Which seems to be the sense of Aquinas, when he says that “for a thing 


_ to be evil, one single defect suffices, whereas for it to be good absolutely, it 
-is not sufficient for it to be good in one point only, it must be good in every 
_ Fespect’’ (Summa Theologica, I-II, Q. 20, Art. 2). Ses ee ee 
- 2 7th edition, III, i. 3 (pp. 207-8). 3 Lecture LXXIII.  — 
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clear, when it is of importance, and when there is time for delibe, 
tion, we ought to deliberate with more or less care, that “Our 
liberation should be brought to an issue in due time, and so On 
among the “axioms in morals.”! It has also” been discussed receny 
by Mr. Carritt.?) Nevertheless, it is plainly impossible that at at 
given moment of time we should think of a decision with which j, 
are confronted as one between what we believe we ought to do a 
what we really ought to do (though our decision may without Cop 
tradiction appear in this light to an outsider) ; and as an impli 
protest against any such notion, Brown’s position has its measure In 
justification. 
The genuine problem which the distinction between the “wp Te 
jective” and the “objective” rightness of an act sometimes sets{, CO 
“outsider” is stated by Sidgwick as follows: “If another is abouti OY 
do what we think wrong while he thinks it right, and we cannot aly ™ 
his belief but can bring other motives to bear on him that may ove. | 
balance his sense of duty, it becomes necessary to decide whethery | 
ought thus to tempt him to realize what we believe to be objectively 
right against his own convictions. I think,” he goes on, ‘‘that the 
moral sense of mankind would pronounce against such temptatio— 
thus regarding the Subjective rightness of an action as more in. 
portant than the Objective—unless the evil of the act prompted by, be 
mistaken sense of duty appeared to be very grave.” He gives ina 
footnote the sort of exceptional case he has in mind. “We should 
generally approve a statesman who crushed a dangerous rebellion by 
working on the fear or cupidity of a leading rebel who was actingo 
conscientious grounds.” Sidgwick’s reading of “the moral sense o 
mankind” is interestingly borne out by the decision of a modem 
non-Utilitarian writer about a not dissimilar case. “If in March IgH 
the European war could have been ended by the selfish treachery d 
a convinced Nazi, I should have thought this on the whole better than 
its continuance by his conscientious refusal to save his skin.” And. 
we could put a favourable interpretation on Matthew Henry’s remar! 
that “though men’s judgments and opinions may make that whic) 
is good in itself to become evil to them, yet they cannot make tha 
which is evil in itself to become good, either in itself or to them 
by treating it as a contribution to this “outsider’s” problem, is 
by reading it as an assertion that while the outsider must encourd# 
a man to follow his conscience when it leads him to refrain from whi 
is good in the belief that it is evil, he cannot always do so whet" 
leads the man to do what is evil in the belief that it is good. 


QL, 
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Essays on the Active Powers, II, iii. = 

à Ethical and Political Thinking, p. 21. Ss 

3 E. F. Carritt, Ethical and Political Thinking, p. 83. be 
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: PLATO AS POET: 
ni A CRITICAL INTERPRETATION 
a JOHN HARTLAND-SWANN, B.Litt., Ph.D. 
ani 
th PART II 
lici 


eq IN my previous paper I endeavoured to illustrate the different ways 
in which Plato used poetry for philosophical purposes, and it now 
th remains to attempt a final appraisal of the success or failure of Plato 
th considered specifically as a poetic philosopher. But before I embark 
p on what will prove a somewhat complicated task it is necessary for 
lt me to refer briefly to certain theories concerning Plato’s use of myth, 
| since they vitally affect (though in different ways) the philosophical 
significance of his poetic method—and it is this philosophical sig- 
nificance which is our principal problem in any final evaluation. 


Philosophical Value of the Platonic Myth 


im Of the many theories which, from ancient to modern times, have 
ya been propounded concerning the correct interpretation of the Platonic 
na Myths, that of Professor J. A. Stewart is perhaps the most relevant 
ulj to our own enquiry. Its detailed application to each of the “genuine” 
by Myths (or what he classifies as such) occupies him throughout a mas- 
yp Sive work of over 500 pages,t and I can only give here the briefest 
a summary of his main tenets. They are as follows :2 


lem 1. There is a certain mental experience called-‘‘Transcendental Feeling.” 

o4 ` 2. Transcendental Feeling may be defined as “ʻa sense of That which was, 

val and is, and ever shall be’’—a sense of Timeless Being. As a normal ex- 
perience of our conscious life, it is a conviction that “Life is good.”’ 

han _ 3. All great poetry (and particularly the poetry of Dante, Wordsworth and 

And Shelley). arouses Transcendental Feeling in the mind of the reader. Not 


art only that, but the chief end of poetry is precisely to induce Transcendental 
ic) F eeling, and if it does not do so “there is no Poetry: only, at best, readable 
t verse.” 

ha ` 4. The Platonic Myths are equivalent to poetry. 

ni 5. Hence, the Platonic Myths serve first to induce, then to satisfy and regu- 
1 late Transcendental Feeling—but for the benefit of conduct and science, 
4p They achieve this by (I) Imaginative Representation of Ideas of Reason 
hal (Soul, Cosmos, God), and (II) Imaginative Deduction of Categories of the 


it Understanding and Moral Virtues. 


____If we enquire more closely how all this fits into the philosophical 
_ Picture, and how “conduct and science” are served by Transcendental 
Feeling, this is what Stewart replies:3 : A 


x The Myths of Plato, London 190 5. : ss 
+ Ibid., Introduction, pp. 20 sqq. 3 Ibid., pp. 42-3. 
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In the wide-awake life of conduct and science, Understanding, left S 
itself, claims to be the measure of truth; Sense, to be the criterion Of go 
and bad. Transcendental Feeling, welling up from another Part of i 
Soul,’’ whispers to Understanding and Sense that they are leaving out Soy 
thing. What? Nothing less than the secret plan of the universe. And what 
that secret plan? The other “Part of the Soul’ indeed comprehends it 
silence as it is, but can explain it to the Understanding only in the sp 
bolical language of the interpreter, Imagination—in Vision. In the Platog 
Myth we assist at a Vision in which the wide-awake life of our ordina 
experiences and doings is seen as an act in a vast drama of the creation ay 


consummation of all things. 


It would not be unreasonable to dismiss this hypothesis out of hay 
as mere fanciful speculation, and it would certainly be a waste of tip, 
to criticize it in any detail. But since it would, if true, compel; 
serious modification of the views I am here putting forward in conng, 
tion with the Platonic Myths, a few short comments seem warrant, 

Now, quite apart from the crudeness of trying to turn Plato inty, 
Kantian, and the extraordinary theory of poetry involved, therein 
ground for assuming that Plato—however much he taught a supr. 
sensible reality in the world of pure Being—was either aware ofthe 
experience described by Stewart as Transcendental Feeling, or-that, 
if aware of it, he specifically used his Myths to induce, satisfy an 


regulate it through the imaginative setting forth of “the a prim - 


conditions of conduct and knowledge.” Professor Stewart, however 
having elaborated his hypothesis, works it to death and treats ead: 
so-called Myth like a conjurer’s hat which has every time to produe 
one or more of his philosophical rabbits (Ideas of Reason, Categorii 
and Virtues), and often, as in the Protagoras Myth, a good deal dy 
besides. 

The more one studies the original Myths, however, the more is ont 
convinced that Stewart’s explanations are too ingenious by far, and 
that no single Myth will support the complicated Kantian superstruc 
ture that is forcibly imposed upon it. Moreover, can it be seriously 
claimed that either the Atlantis Myth in the Timaeus, or the fable of 
Prometheus in the Protagoras—let alone the grotesque if humorous 
story propounded by Aristophanes in the Symposium—is really 
capable of arousing “a solemn sense of Timeless Being”? In shori 
although it seems clear that all the Myths have, like many of the oth! 
figures and allegories which have not been raised to the dignity : 
“genuine” Myths, some philosophic purpose (high or humble) to tub. 
it is hardly possible to interpret them in the way suggested 1 
Stewart. But if Stewart’s explanation could be accepted—and tod 
so would involve in addition the ignoring of some palpable incon’ 
tencies in his Myth-classificationt—then we should have, not only’ 

« These particular inconsistencies can be summed up by saying that Steve 
cannot both claim to find Plato the poet divorced from Plato the dialectician™ 
include as mythical passages where the dialectician is very obviously at work q 
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coherent interpretation of the Myths, but a complete justification: of 
ya them too from the philosophic point of view, and hence a complete 

` justification of the particular combination of philosophy and poetry 
- which they allegedly represent. 

Quite apart, however, from the criticism to which we have already 
had to subject Stewart’s theory, it must also be pointed out that what 
we may with tolerable accuracy call poetry in Plato is not confined to 
Stewart’s “genuine” Myths; while conversely not all the Myths are 
uniformly poetic, and some, as we have seen, are hardly poetic at all. 
Thus even if it were true to say that Plato is “at his highest in his 
Myths,” it would still not be true to say that philosophy and poetry 
are always there blended together. 

Let us now glance at the theory of Julius Stenzel. For here, within 
the framework of a hypothesis concerning the correct interpretation 
of the Dialogues in general, we can find a more plausible account of 
the philosophic value of the Platonic Myths—or of some of them at 
least. Now Stenzel has endeavoured to show that the teaching of 
Plato, as opposed to that of Socrates, can be discerned by a study of 
the special devices by which Plato is able, without prejudice to the 
artistic coherence of his portrait of Socrates, to insinuate parts of his 
own doctrines. Thus (to condense a somewhat intricate hypothesis), 
in the early Dialogues, when Socrates is still the chief speaker, Plato 
conveys his own theories by allowing Socrates at times to speak 
figuratively and poetically (e.g. in the Gorgias, Meno, Phaedo and 
Symposium), and in some of the later Dialogues Socrates is deliber- 
ately deposed to enable Plato himself to speak dogmatically through 

` the mouth of the Eleatic Stranger or anonymous Athenian. As it is 
the first of these devices which concerns us here, I shall quote two 
ont brief passages in which Stenzel describes its modus operandi. 


When, in spite of everything, the method of Socrates is amplified by the 
introduction of new and strange doctrines, we see these doctrines in the 
usly sceptical perspective of Socrates as the chief speaker; otherwise his true 
e of Character could not have been retained. Plato at first certainly did not feel 
| that this cramped his artistic purpose. On the contrary some special device 
was necessary in order that the mystical doctrines might be revealed by 
ally Socrates (he had, as it were, to divine from afar their deep connexion with 
the knowledge which he also had desired); and this gave Plato a welcome 


* Provided of course we can believe with Stewart something like this: 
“Philosophy is not what finally satisfies—or surfeits—the intellect: it is the 
organic play of all the human powers and functions—it is Human Life... eager 


and hopeful, and successful in proportion to its hope—its hope being naturally . 


visualized in dreams of a future state. These dreams the human race will never 
,, Qutgrow,—so the Platonist holds,—will never ultimately cast aside as untrue; 
E (hence) the Philosophy of an epoch must be largely judged by the way in which 
it ‘represents’ them” (op. cit., p. 70, first italics mine). reia = 

2 Plato’s Method of Dialectic, pp. viii, 3 and passim. 
3 Ibid., pp. 14, 13. : 


Y 
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opportunity to narrate a myth at full length in poetical style. He would 


over all the parts of the traditional story, and there may well have} — 


additions due to his own artistic invention; for all such details he natu a ; 
did not wish to claim scientific validity. Now this method made it possi 
for him to represent at any stage the process of the impenetration of m 
by metaphysics and logic—a process without end because the coincidence 


never complete. 


The reference here, I take it, is in the main to the eschatologi 
Myths of the Gorgias, Phaedo and Republic, and also to Socratg 
appeal to priests and seers at Meno 81A in connection with the dy, 
trines of Immortality and Reminiscence. Plato’s deeper Purpose i 
employment of these poetic devices is described by Stenzel as follow, 


It will be found to be an essential motif in his philosophy that he Calls 
the assistance of religious faith in order to complete the Socratic ideal ofa 
absolute knowledge; he gives to mere mythology the dignity of a religi 


metaphysic, and proves that it is the foundation of that synopsis of th 


whole of knowledge for which he strives; or rather that it is the foundation 
all knowledge whatsoever. 


We need not discuss here the highly controversial implications. 


this latter passage; it is sufficient to note that some of the Mytha 
least are held to acquaint us with the “real teaching” of Plato, bit 
without doing violence to the artistry of the Dialogue in which thy 
occur. And thus poetry or poetic method becomes one of the devices 
which Plato uses in order to convey his own teaching and show wher 
it either differs from, or goes beyond, that of Socrates.t There mayb 
some truth in this claim—for we must allow, I think, that even in tt 
earlier Dialogues Plato was concerned, somehow or other, to insinuate 
some of his own views; but the hypothesis in question does not cove, 
and is not intended to cover, the full range of poetry in the Dialogues 
nor does it pretend to furnish a full and coherent explanation of al 
the Myths. Moreover, it does not explain why some doctrines (e.g. 
Immortality and Reminiscence), which are propounded by the special 
device of poetic myth, are also expounded dialectically and by 


Socrates himself. Surely this would tend to abolish the distinction 


between “Socrates” and “Plato” which the poetic device was to en: 
sure? Nor again does it take sufficient account of the clear indication 


tT At times Stenzel’s hypothesis introduces considerable complications fror 
the specific point of view of our own enquiry. Thus the discourse of Diotima’ 


which for Stewart is (subsequent to the Birth of Eros allegory) a true MY 


setting forth in impassioned language the “Transcendental Idea of the Soul” 
. is for Stenzel an artistic device which allows Plato to indicate his own docti 
concerning the substantial Being of the Ideas (op. cit., pp. 4-5). But—and i 
is vital for us here—although it is equally poetic before and after 209, it" 
only at this point (where Diotima tells Socrates she is now going to disc 
matters “‘beyond’’ his grasp) that Plato is held to enter the scene and that t 


genuinely Platonic Ideal theory is propounded. Thus it is the device rather t 
the poetry which counts. 
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_ given in the Dialogues that most mythical exposition deals with the 
_ probable, and not with the strictly demonstrable. But we need not 


press these criticisms here, for Stenzel is really concerned with the 
Myths only incidentally, his main preoccupation lying elsewhere. 

M. Frutiger, however, is exclusively concerned with explaining the 
Myths, in all their subtle complexity, and a few words about his thesis 
may serve to round off this section. Avoiding the Kantianism of 
Stewart, and likewise the latter’s fetish about Transcendental Feel- 
ing, Frutiger makes a gallant effort to establish criteria which will 
enable him to group all the Myths (comprising a much more ex- 
tensive list than Stewart’s) into three main categories: the allegorical, - 
the genetico-symbolic and the para-scientific.1 These three headings 
roughly describe the respective purposes of the Myths which fall under 
them. It is not possible to enter here into any detailed discussion of 


_ Frutiger’s hypothesis; on the whole it represents the most plausible , 


attempt yet made to give the Myths a coherent interpretation without 
imposing too severe a strain on our credulity. Sometimes, it is true, 


| Frutiger seems to go against what are apparently the express declara- 


tions of Plato himself—as when he interprets the Timaean cosmogony 
as a genetico-symbolic Myth,? and not as a probable account of what 
actually happened (i.e. as a para-scientific Myth). But even this 
appears to find a precedent in the reported comments of the early 
Academicians, Xenocrates and Crantor. 

Some of Frutiger’s claims regarding the value of the Myths, how- 
ever, are open to question, and I shall have to refer to these in the 
concluding section. I shall restrict myself here, therefore, to quoting 
two remarks which seem to me important but less controversial. The 
first defines the “three essential characteristics” of all the Platonic 
Myths. These are: “Symbolisme, liberté de l’exposé, imprécision pru- 
dente de la pensée volontairement maintenue en deçà de la franche 
affirmation.’’3 The second describes the particular effect the Myths 
have on us:4 


Etonnamment substantiels, (les) mythes parlent à l'intelligence presque 
autant qu’à l'imagination ou au sentiment, et nous forcent à méditer par les 
multiples résonances qu’ils éveillent dans notre esprit. 


Let us now extricate ourselves, so far as we can, from the technicali- 
ties with which-we have perforce been concerned, and make some 
attempt to sum up the situation from the specific point of view of this 


study. 


Les Mythes de Platon, Paris 1930, pp. 180 sqq. 

2 The function of the genetico-symbolic Myth is held to be as follows. It 
enables Plato to unroll a given object’s imaginary history, which exhibits one 
after the other, and each in its due place in the hierarchy of concepts, the 


_ multiple characters whose simultaneous presence constitutes its proper nature, 


3 Ibid., p. 36. 4 Ibid., p.267, 
z = RBS 
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Conclusions oe te on i ; 

i exaggeration to say that, throughout the whole range of; 
E Iesseers the exact position of Plato is the most difficut 
to assess. And it has therefore been necessary to go to some length | 
to make clear the various complications which are responsible for this — 

Obviously enough—although this is not always sufficiently appre. 
ciated—there is a great abyss between Plato’s method of writing | 
philosophy and Aristotle’s; and it need scarcely be emphasized that 
our view to-day as to what constitutes the correct form of philoso, i 
phical exposition, can be described as, in the main, Peripatetic. What | 
we really like are treatises, dealing with one problem or a series of | 
interrelated problems, set forth with systematic thoroughness, ex | 
pressing quite clearly the author's own views and coming, in due | 
‘course, to some definite conclusion. See 

But Plato has not supplied us with treatises—not even in his later | 
Dialogues; nor, we may venture to assert, could he have done so, | 
Neither his sense of artistry, nor his beliefs concerning the way philo- 
sophy should be taught, would have permitted this. We have therefore | 
to take Plato on his own terms—as we have to take all great writers— 
and do the best we can to understand him. We have to accept the fact | 
that a philosopher who was also a consummate literary artist, and _ 
furthermore a poet by instinct, would want (or perhaps be automati- | 
cally compelled) to express himself with a certain richness and | 
variety; and that he would therefore deploy his talents in a number , 
of different ways to enforce what he thought worthy of belief—to — 
communicate his vision of truth so that the reader could share it by i 
becoming, as it were, a kindred soul. It need not surprise us, therefore, 
that there were many occasions when he considered it suitable, and. 
perhaps imperative, to use the incantational persuasiveness of poetic 
language. | 

But sometimes we have to pay a heavy enough price for this rich- | 
ness and variety of technique; for it bedevils our attempts to under: | 
stand what he was properly concerned to convey. But here we have | 
to be careful, and avoid jumping to unwarranted conclusions. It is- 
not always due to the fact that Plato is for the moment becoming ` 
recognizably poetic that such interpretative difficulties arise—indeed, | 
their main cause resides, as emphasized at the outset, in the funds | 
mental character of his method of philosophical exposition. Moreovel _ 
although, as I shall hasten to admit in a moment, Plato’s “poetical | 
ness” is not by any means above criticism from a philosophic point | 
view, there are certain factors which have to be taken into account { 

and which, if neglected, render any attempt at evaluation from ti’) 
_ standpoint that interests us here, palpably misleading or even absut® 
One of these factors is, as I have already stressed, the frequent | | 
difficulty we have in deciding exactly when his language is “prosa® | 
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d when “poetic ”? sometimes the distinction is fairly obvious, at 

Sree times it is a matter for nice discrimination. 
Z Another factor is the differing nature of the philosophical import or 
significance of the more poetic passages themselves. Thus when these 
serve merely (or mainly) as “‘illustrations’’—as in the allegory of the 
Cave or the fable of the Grasshoppers—they offer little difficulty for 
interpretation and therefore create no problem. On the contrary, they 
are, toa greater Or lesser extent, philosophically valuable in that they 
help us, quickly and vividly, to grasp the point at issue—as do so 
many of the other illustrative figures (such as Gyges’ Ring or the Dis- 
orderly Crew) which are not nearly so poetic. On the other hand, 
there are certain poetic passages which do create special problems, and 
their philosophical value is, as we have seen, a matter of no little 
controversy. 

The question at issue, then, reduces to this. Is Plato to be praised 
or blamed for the passages (mythical or non-mythical) which go 
beyond mere illustration and exhibit him as philosophizing by poetic 
method? 

I think we may answer this question more easily if we first state 
what would make make such a method definitely undesirable. It 
would be undesirable: 


1. If it directly and inevitably led to confusion in interpretation. 

2. If it hindered rather than assisted rational speculation. 

3. If it was deliberately used to buttress a weak argument by an appeal to 
our emotions, or to make us accept as tvwe some doctrine in reality put 
forward on account of its alleged moral or religious utility. 


As regards the first point, we must frankly admit that the Platonic 
Myths are frequent offenders.t M. Frutiger. excuses this as follows: 
Que la forme dont se revêt sa pensée puisse paraftre insolite à des 
modernes, que l’abondance des symboles soit, pour les critiques, une source 


de perplexités sans fin, nous n’en disconvenons pas; mais qui serait assez 
barbare pour en vouloir à Platon d'être poète autant que philosophe? 


Certainly we must not harbour a grudge against Plato for being a 


poet; but at the same time we have to bear in mind that he was a 


declared philosopher—and philosophers surely should do everything 
to avoid any part of their works becoming “‘une source de perplexités 
Sans fin” | Whatever purpose the Myths were meant to serve—and 
most (though not all) critics are in agreement that they have some 
Philosophic function—there has been unending diversity of interpre- 
tation since the split on this point between Xenocrates and Crantor of - 


r Althou 


gh here too we have to discriminate. For myth, as we have seen, 
Cuts across 


Rene poetry: not all the so-called Myths are uniformly poetic, and some 
ardly poetic at all. But we may perhaps say that they all, to a greater 


or Asser extent, represent a poetic method of philosophizing. 
Op. cit., P. 225. 
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and Aristotle and the Peripatetics o, | 
the other. Nor, as the previous section should have made clear, hasi 
controversy by any means come toan end. This confusion in interpre, E 
tation, therefore, cannot be wholly ascribed to the obtuseness of i 
critics (although Aristotle should have known better than to take hiş l 
master’s words so literally) ; and the blame for it must lie squarely on : 
Plato’s own shoulders. But this stricture must be taken to apply only 
in the case of the Myths (or some of the Myths) ; there were other — 
occasions when Plato philosophized by poetic method without causing — 
confusion for his interpreters—although questions could be raised from 
other points of view. But I shall return to this in a moment. 

Coming now to the second point—namely, whether Plato’s use of 
poetic method assists or hinders rational speculation—we may say | 
right away (with reference to the Myths) that a “fiction” need not | 
necessarily be rationally objectionable; indeed, what we might cal] i 
“controlled fictions” are often of inestimable value in the austere | 
realms of science and mathematical physics to-day. But are Plato's | 
fictions always sufficiently controlled? M. Frutiger, whom we may | 
quote once more, appears to think they are:* i 


the Academy on the one hand, 


4 


La fiction, chez (Platon), n’est qu’un moyen, jamais un but; loin d’obnu- | 
biler la raison, elle lui aide à mieux saisir les essences, toute au rôle modeste, | 
mais utile, qui lui est assigné: celui d’une ancilla philosophiae. j 


It is perhaps natural that a critic who has worked out an interpre- | 
tation of the Myths with such consistency and skill should makea — 
statement like this. And it is true that it holds good in some cases— | 
but not, I would suggest, by any means in all. Many of the Myths 
definitely do ‘““becloud the reason” because, to put it baldly, we cannot 
see clearly what Plato is driving at, or how far we should give rational 
assent to the implications of the fiction. Moreover, some of the Myths 
are internally inconsistent (the Timaean cosmogony is perhaps the  - 
most flagrant example), while others (e.g. the Phaedrus Myth) pro- | 
pound doctrines inconsistent with parallel doctrines, non-mythically | 
presented, in other Dialogues. Nor, it may be added, are all the Myths 
doctrinally consistent with each other. Plato’s fictions, therefore, even | 
when internally consistent, are sometimes a very dubious ancilla 
plulosophiae—especially if we are anxious to obtain a coherent picture 
of his philosophy as a whole. 

But granting all this, there are still certain mitigating circum: 
stances to be taken into account. The reason, for instance, for the 


1 Op. cit., p. 269. 

2 In the Atlantis Myth for instance, we are not certain whether, as Tay! 
: holds, Plato is merely concerned to enforce a simple moral, or whether, a 
Frutiger claims, his object is to “fournir une apparence de réalité au plan e | 
l'état idéal.” Perhaps he had both ends in view. 
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nt ingression of myth into the Dialogues is not only to be sought 
-tpe desire to adopt, on occasion, some special device to further this 
= that objective. It is also to be sought in the fact that Plato still had 
oes foot in the semi-mythological world of the Pre-Socratics—a world 
S which rationalism alternately clashed and intermingled with irra- 
tionalism, and poetry was the natural medium of expression. Plato is 
not the pure intellectualist that histories of philosophy are so fond of 
presenting to us; on the contrary, he makes it clear that, for him 
at least, speculation must often outrun reason.t And the Myths 
which arise, as it were, from this lack of rational certainty are charac- 
terized, not only by that “prudent imprecision” to which M. Frutiger 
has drawn attention (and which Plato himself declares to be at times 
necessary), but also by the rich but cloudy suggestiveness of earlier 
speculation. ve 

Plato, no doubt, felt he possessed sufficient powers of intellectual 
discrimination to overcome the naïveté of his predecessors—to mani- 
pulate the stories or doctrines he took over and bend them to more 
properly philosophical purposes. But sometimes his imagination, his 
poetic propensities if you like, got the better of him, and his message 
became confused or misleading—a situation that was equally unfor- 
tunate whether the fiction was intended, as some hold, for the vulgar, 
or, as seems more likely, for an intellectual élite. 

Now, if the Myths could be regarded as analogous to philosophical . 


consta 


| poems—poems which depend for their philosophical value not on any 
| systematic exposition of doctrine, but on a certain subtle suggestive- 


ness—if they could be regarded as such, some of the defects which we 
have noted would not weigh too heavily. We should not then have to 
look for any explicit doctrines; we should be content to share with the 
author what we might call a philosophically important mood. And at 
times the Myths do invite us to approach them in this way. But a 


__ little reflection must soon convince us that such an attitude will not 
_ do, for they are all, to a greater or lesser extent, organically related to 


the main text in which they are embedded. That is to say, they are 
either concerned to enforce some doctrine allegorically, or to convey 
probabilities, or (if Frutiger is correct) to bring out logical relations 
by means of an idealized (and chronologically false) historical account. 
And that is why, whenever they suffer from the cloudiness or incon- 
sistencies I have mentioned, they are not a dependable philosophical 
auxiliary—for they cannot be divorced from their context. 

As regards the third point about Plato’s use of poetic method— 
pee ether it is used to secure acceptance of doctrines through 
ree appeal—we must on the whole acquit Plato of trying to 
Ne ee us by his poetry. Not that he does not perhaps try to 

“aae us at times by the sheer beauty of his language, but he 
* Cf. Phaedr. 85C-D, 107A-B; Phaedr. 246A; Tim. 29C-D, 72D. 
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_ usually if not always introduces certain safeguards which show w 
what he is about. If probabilities are at stake, he warns us either be 
fore or after the poetic passage in which their acceptance is pleadeq 
for. Certainly, there are occasions when he seems to wax rhetorical, 
but it is the “higher rhetoric” of the man who combines knowledge 
of truth with the art of persuasion” as set forth in the Phaedrus, Nor 
does it seem reasonable to criticize a philosopher for trying to enthus © 
us about his doctrines, unless he resorts to rhetorical éricks. And Platy 

` does not do this. : 

Now it has been claimed: that the Myths are best explained as , : 
sort of moralizing rhetoric, and it is true that many of them (particu- | 
larly the eschatological Myths) are instinct with moral preoccupa. | 
tions. It is important, Plato insists, that we should believe in the | 
immortality of the soul (Phaedo Myth), in the judgment to come | 
(Gorgias Myth) and in personal free-will despite the reign of law (Myth | 
of Er), since thereby we shall be more inclined to tend our souls and | 
practise virtue here on earth. But although this is indicative ofa | 
certain type of pragmatism? sustained by poetic method, we must not ; 
forget that, as already emphasized, safeguards are usually introduced | 
to make it clear that mythical accounts are not representative of | 
absoluée truth, but only of something approaching truth.3 Moreover, | 
it must be borne in mind that the immortality of the soul, for instance, | 
is also proved dialectically (to Plato’s satisfaction at least) in both the i 
Phaedrus and the Laws. j 

It is; however, in the eschatological Myths that we see Plato’s own 
attitude to poetry most clearly exemplified; the poet who is allowed | 
to reside in the ideal State must be interested, we may remember, not | 
in “representation” but in the moral education of mankind. Never- _ 
theless—and this is typical of the complications that beset any 
attempt to give a rigidly consistent interpretation of Plato’s use of _ 
Myth—we are not justified in ascribing his mythicizing exclusively | 
to moral preoccupations, for the good reason that not all the Myths i 
have a purely or even mainly moral significance! i 
I come lastly to poetic method employed in a non-mythical com © 

text, and perhaps the best example I can select is Diotima’s speech in i 

the Symposium, the concluding portion of which was reproduced | 

in the first part of this paper. Here we have propounded, with superb 
imaginative force, one of Plato’s most important philosophical doc | 

trines—a doctrine which (since the Beautiful and the Good at i 

equivalent) was to be set forth more briefly, and quite prosaically, * | 


i 


t E.g. by Hirzel, Teichmüller and Couturat. i 

2 For indications of this pragmatic streak cf, Men. 81D-E, 86B-C; P. haelt i 
114C; Gorg. 526D-527E; Rep. 621B-D. 3 Cf. Phaedr. 114D: 
4 It will be seen, therefore, that I do not hold with Stewart’s classificati! 
of the main portion of Diotima’s speech as a “true Myth,” ; S 
R 
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ixth Book of the Republic. But Diotima’s description of the 
To from the lower beauties to the highest and most abstract 
pe of all—the goal of the philosophic lover—is something that 
A parini sincerity, as for verbal beauty, is hard to parallel in 
the whole history of philosophy. Whether or no there is a significant 
break at 209E (as Stenzel claims) need not concern us; the whole of 
the latter part of the speech is an outstanding example of philosophy 
and poetry combined, and a far better example than the Birth of 
Eros allegory at the beginning. > : me 

Nor is its incantational character philosophically objectionable: for 
we sense throughout an adequate measure of intellectual control, im- 
posed by the severe dialectical doctrine by which Diotima is inspired. 
And it is due to the fact that he lacked this measure of control that 
Shaftesbury, when he tried to be a poet as well as a philosopher, 
turned out to be such a poor imitator of Plato. He could not avoid 
rhetorical tricks. 

Now although it may be contended that in no circumstances do we 
require a poetic method of philosophizing to help us to grasp intellec- 
tually entertainable doctrines, it is I think true to say that it is pre- 
cisely by this method that Plato enables us to enter more fully into his 
vision of truth; and the philosophical value of entering into this vision 
is recognized by a critic as unfavourable to Plato as Bertrand Russell.2 
All “visions,” of course, are liable to a high degree of subjectivity— 
and therein lies their danger. But therein also lies their value, if they 
are the visions of a man such as Plato and expressed in‘a context that 
is free from mythological trappings. But to appreciate, and profit 
from, a vision such as that described by Diotima, demands an imagi- 
native effort on the part of the reader that is not always easy to 


_ summon forth. 


To conclude: it would have been extremely convenient—in that it 
would have simplified the task of criticism—had it been possible, 
straightforwardly and unambiguously, either to praise or condemn 
Plato in so far as he exhibited himself a poetic philosopher. But such 
a procedure would have appeared quite ludicrous once the complexi- 


ties of the situation had been grasped. Hence my appraisal has 


necessarily had to be long and somewhat involved. 
1 In his Moralists, 
2 Cf. History of Western Philosophy, pp. 144-5. 


University of Birmingham. 
(Concluded) 
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DISCUSSION 
CHANGING METHODS IN PHILOSOPHY: 


rs, from Socrates to the verificationists of Rl 
de some universally applicable method of | 


eliminating confusion and error from our discourse: this provision of a metho _ 
t least one, and perhaps the principal 


“correcting the understanding”’ is a ! i 
x the n threads which can be traced in Western philosophy. There | 
was the Socratic method, which requires us to look for real definitions of our. 
fundamental abstract terms: the Cartesian methods of rejecting as possible | 
candidates for knowledge any propositions which do not consist of clear ang | 
distinct ideas: the Humean or Empiricist method of dismissing as nonsense any 

non-tautologous statement which cannot be justified as referring to the order | 
of our sensations: Kant’s transcendental method of critical philosophy, which 
it would certainly be imprudent to characterize in a phrase, but which was 

equally intended to be a safe protection against empty metaphysics and 

meaningless questions: lastly, the verification principle, which provides a | 
general method of determining which of our statements conform to some | 
scientific standard of intelligibility, and which are to classed as tautologies or | 
as playing with words. New movements in philosophy have in general been | 
new methods of correcting the understanding, methods which are further | 
generalized and applied in the interval before another great philosopher | 


Almost all the original philosophe: 
the present day, have tried to provi 
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appears with another general method of showing that all previous meia- | 


physics is nonsense. 


One thing is common to anything which in this context deserves the name | 


of a method; it is something which can be formulated and applied. Itis © 


something more than a personal style of philosophical criticism, which, asa 
style, cannot profitably be reduced to a formula and makes no claim to be | 
imitated. Descartes, Hume, Kant and the earlier verificationists were not 
simply original philosophers who had developed particular procedures of | 


philosophical criticism which were in fact found to produce illuminating | 
results; at least this is not how they thought of themselves. They made a | 


greater claim, laying stress not only or mainly on the conclusions which they | 


reached, the particular answers which they gave to particular philosophical | 
problems, but rather on the general method by which their conclusions were |i 
arrived at; they each claimed that by applying the general method which j 
they had first formulated, we can infallibly avoid falling into logical error and | 


sheer nonsense in philosophical and other discussions. They thereby provided 4 
guaranteed, useful employment for their immediate successors, and became i 
the founders of schools, of “isms,” because they provided a regular programme» 
of philosophizing; philosophers, who were adherents to these schools, could for i 
a time have the comfortable illusion of being engaged on some definite inquiry, 
with predetermined limits and recognized canons, almost as though they wel i 
scientists or mathematicians; and in fact the claim was usually made that # 5 
last the truly scientific method in philosophy had been discovered—uatl i 
the next revelation arrived, proving that philosophy is really somethiss 
different. $ 

But—and this is my thesis—in the early decades of this century 2 gradu 


f 
i 
E 
a 
1 Address delivered at the Annual General Meeting of the Institute held # a 
University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C.1, on July 26th, o i 
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almost imperceptible, revolution took place in philosophy, which I 
pe associated first of all with the name of G. E, Moore; the change 
o quietly, with such an absence of proclamation and advertisement, 
came SO ae now that its outline and significance have become obvious 5 
that r ak that in the long run it will be seen to have dwarfed in its per- 
et I t effects the more advertised programmes of methodologists and veri- 
manen ists. For while these last were still in the old rationalist tradition intent 
Bei ing one more version’ of the truly scientific philosophy, which by 
on ae lication of a-general logical method would remove all metaphysical 
the ed Moore had proclaimed no method at all; he had simply insisted that 
pao a always weigh our words to be sure that we know what we mean by 
M S and, secondly, that we should never deny what we already know to be 
true. He went ahead trying to unravel particular philosophical puzzles one 
by one, trying in each case to state as precisely: as possible what various 


at the time 
think is to 


philosophers had literally meant by their surprising statements, always ` 


weighing his own and their words very carefully in the process. The procedure 
looked, and was, revolutionary, and yet there seemed to be no more to it 
than this—that in answering any-philosophical question Moore always used 
familiar English words very carefully and literally and insisted that others 
should do the same. Naturally most philosophers were not at first satisfied 
with this jejune account of the matter, and many will recall the period in the 
1930’s when something called ‘‘Moore’s method of analysis” was constantly 
discussed by philosophers other than Moore himself. Moore himself had 
never even admitted that he had a general method, or given it a name, even 
less had he formulated some procedure as universally applicable in philo- 
sophy or as guaranteed to remove metaphysical puzzles; nor had he finally 


| committed himself to any Sweeping proposition about what philosophy 


| really is or should be. There was simply a peculiar style, which involved using 


= 
- Oo 
<i 
G 


F not need, to do mo 
| metaphysical puzz 


| words with quite unnatural precaution in contexts in which such attention to 
| literal meaning had become very unusual, and in which it was therefore 
, explosive in its effects. Of course attempts have been made to freeze this style 
and practice into slogan and dogma—‘‘Philosophy is only verbal analysis’’ or 


“Metaphysical problems are confusions in the use of ordinary language’’ and 
so on. But in these slogans the central suggestiveness and originality of 


| Moore’s work seem to me to have been missed ; namely, the implication that in 
| Philosophy, just because it is not one of the sciences with assigned problems, 
we can do no better than carefully unravel each perplexity as it presents itself, 


showing its unclassified oddness, and trying to distinguish the various issues 


A involved in it more clearly. If, in any particular case, we know in advance what 
i kind of Problem is involved and to what methods it will yield, we would not be 
SI philosophically perplexed; we would wait for the answer from formal logic or 


| Psychology or sociology or some other defined discipline. The latent suggestion 
is that there is no use and 


no hope in defining the limits and proper subject- 


| Matter of philosophy or in looking for a general method of solving its problems; 


Í secondly, that the whole programme, which has so long haunted philosophers, 
of finding 


di @ general method of eliminating confusion and logical error from our 
course is misdirected, and begins at the wrong end: that we cannot, and do 
re than try to make clearer, one by one, the sources of the 

ee, les which present themselves as our forms of thought and 
ana E TA that—to adapt a phrase of F. P. Ramsey’s—we waste time 
e eo Oae we try to make anything or everything absolutely 
» 2S Opposed to making several distinctions clearer: for to try to make 


an : 
ee pee eely clear is to try to circumscribe the development of 
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issi es of language clear is to try to insist that knowledge must alwa, 
ee ae ae ai pattern. This is the remnant of the lage 
priorism to pe discarded by philosophers, the Kantian error still finally mt 
viving. Having ceased to follow Descartes in believing ewe can lay dow 7 
what logical properties a statement must have if it is to be known to be te 
empiricist philosophers are now ceasing to believe that we can lay down what 
logical properties a statement must have if it is to be significant. ; 
Why should we not now finally accept that philosophy itself must alway, 
be experimental, and without predetermined limits or anticipated problems) 
Why should not philosophers use any procedure of analysis which in particular 
contexts and at particular times seem in fact to bring greater clarity, without 
stopping to convert these ad hoc procedures into general methods or to mak 
universal claims for them? It is just these universal claims and final definition, | 
of the true nature and limits of philosophy which have always proved cop. | 
fusing and restrictive in the long run. I suggest that what is new and genuinely 
original in contemporary philosophy, or in the best of it, is just the faq 
that it offers not yet another new method or system, but (almost for the 
first time) a cultivated absence of method or system, an implied acknow. 
ledgment that every advance towards greater clarity about any feature of 
language or argument must always be partial, provisional and never final; 
and with this goes the realization that the subject must always be untidy, 
a changing miscellany of questions, all attempts to find an underlying common | 
origin of philosophical problems seeming only the ghost of the old fallacy that | 
philosophy must have some unique subject-matter of its own—if not Being | 
or Reality, then Language. Of course this refusal to proclaim a recognised | 
subject-matter or method is very inconvenient and difficult to sustain; there 
is a constant temptation to produce a slogan or unifying formula, and so to 
make of philosophy a regular discipline with methods which can be transmitted 
and learnt. But history shows, what could also now be inferred from a. better | 
understanding of the development of thought and language, that the pro- | 
clamation of a universal method of avoiding confusion and logical error | 
always in itself provokes problems of interpretation which are greater than | 
those which it is used to solve. After the experiments of the last thirty years, 
there is surely no excuse for not knowing that one cannot in this way set | 
limits to the varieties of significant discourse, and so absolve oneself from the’ 
step-by-step distinguishing between them, which must be an experimental | 
and unmethodical procedure, depending only on the insight of individual | 
philosophers; all devices are justified in so far as they in effect make several 
distinctions clearer which were not clear before. The argument between. 
different schools of philosophy can only be as to whether in fact at this stage 
more problems are likely to be clarified by the construction of new metaphysical’ 
systems or by careful attention to the uses of problematical words; my thesis | 
has been that this, like all other questions of method, is.an empirical ques) 
tion and not susceptible of an answer a priori: one can only judge by actual, 
current results, and can never infer that methods of approach to metaphysical 
puzzles which have been illuminating in the past, or are illuminating to-day, 
; will continue to be productive in the future. We do not know what the nex 
insight, leading to a new phase of experiment on metaphysical problems, wee 
suggest and from what direction it will come. Perhaps we are now passit 
- through the phase in which logic, properly becoming ever more and moti 
formal, abstract and rigorous, is finally separating itself from philosophy a 
an utterly independent and methodical discipline, as first physics and thei 
psychology separated themselves before; perhaps it is for this reason =i 
metaphysicians now concentrate mainly on problems about the forms © 
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as previously on the powers of the Mind or on the nature of Matter 
and Motion. But whatever the next phase of experiment may be, one may hope 
that it will not again be denounced and obstructed as not genuinely philosophy 
in the real and traditional sense of this word. ; 

Finally I must apologize for having been inveigled by the occasion into 
talking in general about philosophy, rather than about specific problems, even 
if only in this very negative way. It will not have escaped your notice that the 
statement that there can be no generally applicable method of correcting the 
understanding and of eliminating logical confusion is itself a very general 
statement. I would need to justify it, as one particular philosophical conclu- 
sion among others, by considering what is meant by “clarity,” “logical con- 
fusion” and “general method’’ in this context. But it is also a historical 
conclusion, the result of asking in what respect philosophy, after the teaching 
of G. E. Moore and Ludwig Wittgenstein, seems to many people to have taken 
one more turning. The great difference, I suggest, is what resides in what these 
philosophers so conspicuously have not said as much as in what they have said; 
we are forewarned by their tentative procedures that neither this nor any other 
turning will be the last. A logical Utopia of absolute and methodical clarity, as 
envisaged by Descartes, Leibniz and the early verificationists, has been shown 
to be as useless and in principle unattainable as any other kind of Utopia. And 
this seems a great liberation, allowing a Fabian approach to the clarification 
of particular unclassified problems as they arise. 


Language, 


STUART HAMPSHIRE, M.A. 
University of Oxford. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY 
PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY 


Tue majority of present-day Italian writers on philosophy tend towani p 
spiritualism. I do not mean thereby that spiritualism dominates the climate 


of Italian philosophical thought of to-day. The philosophical climate ote s 
historical period results from the nature of the problems that are debateg: = 
and the problems that are debated nowadays in Italy (as, moreover, in thy z 


other countries of the western world) are not offered by new developments a 
spiritualism, but suggested, or imposed polemically by other currents Mo at 
decisive in renewing traditional problems, especially by existentialism andy 
the philosophy of science. The fact remains that the majority of the Writings ay 
on philosophy that are now being published in Italy express some form of. pr 
spiritualism. This is always a philosophy with a distinct religious characte, | 
Tt originated in the last century in order to safeguard the rights of the “heart”! 1o 
(that is, of religious and moral tradition), first against illuminism, then against Le 
positivism, Its themes are prescribed: philosophy understood and practised an 
as analysis of consciousness or introspection; the analysis of consciousness hi 
understood as the way to reach from man to God, that is to the origin ofevery, co 
spiritual activity; the negation of the reality of nature and in general of every | we 
thing that is outside consciousness, or at least the complete subordination of be 
nature to the spirit through the recognition-of the substantial finality of) is 
nature itself; the consequent negation of the validity of science as autonomous co 
knowledge and its subordination to philosophy, of which it-is considered to. in 
be the preparation or imperfect approximation; finally, and in consequence we 
of all this, it is the infallible guarantee offered to man’s destiny in this and th tin 
other world. A philosophy revolving round such themes customarily claim fox 
to be valid as a preambulum of religion, and to be solely able to form the) ser 
basis and justification of religious faith. With this claim it seeks and finds wh 
easy proselytes among those who believe that the task of philosophy can only lin 
consist in being the apology of religion. ; Z 
In reality the situation is different, and the apology that spiritualism makes Tea 
for religion goes most often beyond the mark. If God in His transcendence mo 
reveals or manifests Himself fully to man’s consciousness so as to form that Th 
consciousness intrinsically and determine its character, the man-God relatior da 
is necessitated; and in such a case it becomes impossible to refer to God that tru 
which is of God and to man that which is of man, because every attitude o! the 
manifestation of man becomes attributable to God. And if that is the case; ‘0% 
religious faith loses its meritorious character; it becomes necessary certitude, CR 
apodictical truth, in the sense in which up to fifty years ago mathematica Of 
propositions were considered to be apodictical truths. The most preciout 81¢ 
teachings of religion, which leads one to hope and to believe but dissuade € 
one from the assurances of pride and the certainties of the Pharisee, ale TEV 
completely lost. When there is established between God and man a relati¢ ai 
ship of substantial inherence and necessity, religion, in the character we 
makes it one of the fundamental human experiences, becomes impossible... 
Many Italian writers of spiritualistic philosophy take no account of PT 
The reviews and books of this philosophy are full of new ‘proofs’ of Be Teli 
existence of God, which turn out to be the traditional ones, simply disgi? can 
or refurbished with ingenuous and awkward artifices. And they are like" | jus 
full of “indubitable certainties” which are assumed when one speaks it“ 
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a transcendental principle, and are used to silence adversaries of 
d, and especially those who admit their lack of certainty. Un- 
tedly, spiritualism is reinforced in Italy by the exigences of the ideo- 
oon a ggle against communism and its materialistic postulates. It aims 
E Lr Tee of personal value and liberty; and certainly there are few 
| 7 S osophers in the west nowadays who do not feel solidarity in that defence. 
rs te the basic theory of dialectic materialism is that the human person is 
ate essentially conditioned by social relations and cannot be understood if those 
fa relations are excluded; and against that basis, which expresses an almost 
e unassailable position, spiritualism is completely unarmed; It is a question 
the of understanding that basis and rectifying it, removing from it the deter- 
Si -ministic or downright fatalistic character that the philosophy of communism 
0% attributes to it. But to oppose it with the simple affirmation that man is 
and “‘pure inwardness,”’ “spiritual substance,”’ etc., is useless and has only the 
tg appearance of trying to destroy an authenticated fact by means of an abstract 
L of | presupposition. z : ; : 
t, In this class of work is Angelo Crespi’s Dall’io a Dio (Modena, Guanda, 
rt 1950), published posthumously with a preface by the Italian Ambassador to 
inst London, Tommaso Gallarati Scotti. Crespi spent his last years in England, 
sed. and it is from English culture that he has drawn the most vital elements of 
s his speculation. This work of his, which is also his spiritual testament, was 
ery. composed during the last war and appears as the expression of an acute and 
ery watchful mind, profoundly but not dogmatically religious. It succeeds in 
nof| being in some way typical of all contemporary spiritualism. Its starting point 
y of, is that there exists an intimate religious experience, of the same nature as the 
ious consciousness, that reveals to man the reality of God, as Spirit and Person; 
lto; in the same way as sensible experience somehow reveals the reality of the 
ence’ world. This experience is experience of the Transcendent and at the same 
[the time of the immanence of the Transcendent in man, whose centre and life it 
aim: forms. Crespi holds that the traditional proofs of the existence of God pre- 
the serve their full value, which value is also preserved by the ontological proof, 
inds. whose nucleus of truth consists in the fact that “in the very recognition of the 
only limitations and of the relativity of our understanding is implicit the presence 
„in us of the perfect and absolute Being, by virtue of which alone every other 
akes reality and truth can be revealed as particular and finite.’’ But perhaps the 
ence ‘most interesting part of Crespi’s book is the last, which concerns history. 
that The immediate relation of man to God is, according to Crespi, the only foun- 
tior dation of historical judgment; since to claim that my historical judgment is 
that truer than that of another historian means that my judgment coincides with 
eo the vision that God Himself has of history. To appeal to the vision of God, 
ase, for Whom all the past (like the present and future) is actual present experi- 
ude, “nce, is the only means, according to Crespi, of escaping out of the relativity 
tica Of historical judgment and giving a meaning to history. From this gnoseolo- 
jou Eical premise arises the metaphysical view that the transcendent cannot be 
ade eliminated from history, because the historical process can only mean the 
at revelation of the Transcendent in time. Only this metaphysical view can give 
iw a to history, revealing in it “the theatre of education for the triumph 
| ve over death” and in the individuals who make it “the vehicles of - 
absolute Value.” - SEA 
BT T ideas have undoubtedly been strengthened in Crespi by the work of 
a Stee ae has focussed attention on the fundamental importance of 
HA canon wine Story. But Toynbee carefully refrains from transforming this 
We istorica] intelligibility into a metaphysical principle that would 


; justify į : oe 
vo Justify, in a religious and optimistic sense, the totality of history. And his 


name of 
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fundamental discovery is, besides, that of the intrinsic problematical charag, i 
whereby the course of events continually meets bifurcations he 


of history, Dif 
choices that can in certain cases lead to the death of a civilization or ton 
preservation or renewal. | 


Crespi’s philosophy of history leads precisely to the result for Which p 
reproves the philosophy of history of Italian idealism, that of justifying ey, j 
thing and everyone in history, which, if it is the field of action of God ( albe 
by means of human will), can know neither evil nor death. As for basing E 
truth of historical judgment on the agreement of that judgment with ike 
vision of God, is not this a claim that can be advanced by every historian 
and hence invoked to justify opposite and irreconcilable judgments? Moy, | 
over, deity can hardly be invoked or adduced as an explanatory Princip 
as Crespi explicitly affirms, it is unknowable and incomprehensible in itself. 
and bence cannot furnish any positive canon of comprehension and knop. 
ledge. The spiritualistic philosophy, of which Crespi’s book is an outstandiny 
example, seems to be made for the man who already enjoys the beatific vision 


of God. But for man viator this philosophy is of scant assistance. 
NIcoLa ABBAGNANo, 


(Translated from the Italian by Beatrice Allen.) | 
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NEW BOOKS 


1 A Critique of Logical Positivism. By C. E. M. Joan. (London: Victor Gollancz, 


Ltd. Pp. 154. Price ros. 6d.) 
In his new book Dr. Joad claims to examine critically the philosophy of 
sitivism. He does so in the conviction (suggested to him by a letter 


erroneous philosophy but is to be exposed to social and political views of evil 


| influence and in particular to the doctrines of Fascism, Nevertheless, the 
main part of the work is concerned with philosophical doctrine: only the 
concluding pages discuss social and political effects. 


Dr. Joad devotes the whole volume to an examination of Professor Ayer’s 


ion Language, Truth and Logic. In his Introduction he defends this procedure. He 


is aware that a great deal of water has flowed under the positivist bridges since 
1936 when that volume was first published. He realizes that Professor Ayer’s 
positivism is now démodé in professional circles and that almost every single 
doctrine in Language, Truth and Logic would be rejected by philosophers to- 
day. But he argues: “The truth is that whatever statement of Logical Posi- 


| tivism one takes, one runs the risk of being told that it is out of date, or that 


| it represents a deviationist view” (p. 16). I think Dr. Joad was right to take a 


classic text such as Professor Ayer’s book and not try to examine contem- 


_ porary doctrines which are in the melting pot almost before they are in the 
| making. It is doubtful if there are any professional logical positivists today. 
| Logical positivism was a systematic philosophy centred on the elimination of 


metaphysics by means of the principle of verification. It is now a closed 


| episode. Even Professor Ayer is not what he was, The bold and sweeping 
» claims which he took over from the Vienna Circle and enriched by contribu- 


tions of his own have melted away. The Introduction to his second edition 


| consists chiefly in adding water to the too heady wine of his first edition. (One 


may well prefer the resulting drink, though it is less stimulating. I myself 
being of temperate habits, would prefer the wine to be even more diluted. 
Dr. Joad, on the other hand, is a total abstainer. He doesn’t care where the 


‘wine goes so long as it doesn’t get into his pure Platonic water.) There are to- 
‘day a number of philosophers loosely united in avoiding (or evading?) meta- 


| physics, in resolving problems by linguistic procedure and in examining the 
different uses of language. No one need apologize for preferring yesterday’s 


| tivis 
i Car 
‘Th 


discuss it 


_ 18 too ext 
3 positivist, 
| They hay 


Ss joint to the carrot-tops, lentils and parsnips in today’s stock-pot, even 


| there is an accusation to which Dr. Joad lies open and against which he does 


ough he may surmise that they will one day make an appetizing meal. Yet 
not defend himself. It is that he claims to be giving a critique of logical posi- 
m and yet refers only in the most cursory manner to Wittgenstein and 
nap and not at all to Schlick. This is to claim more than is performed. 
z © proper title for the book would have been “A Critique of Professor Ayer’s 
Anguage, Truth and Logic.’’ That is what it is and as such I now propose to 
ee in this light, it suffers from three defects, though these defects do 
» MY Opinion, prevent it being useful and interesting. First, the criticism 
ernal. Dr. Joad has never thought, even for a moment, with the 

never been worried by their problems or tempted by their solutions. 
€ never shaken him out of his dogmatic slumbers. The second defect 


is m : 
ere serious, Dr. Joad has taken too narrow a view of the task he has set 
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himself. To understand Professor Ayer it is necessary to have read, and Re 
to have read with some sympathy, the work of Moore and Russell, Only th 
can one grasp certain doctrines which Ayer sketches all too briefly in Langu, 
Truth and Logic. Dr. Joad does not show the familiarity one would sS 
with these doctrines. Thirdly, the arrangement of the material is not | 
One is referred more than should be necessary from one chapter to another w 
information on essential points. ; p 
Briefly, Dr. Joad’s plan is to discuss in the first six chapters the method ae 
logical positivism, its theory of physical objects, its principle of verifiabili d 
its epistemology, its use of the method of logical constructions and its doctrin, i 
of truth: and then, in the three concluding chapters, to discuss the logical 
positivist account of the self and values and the evil effects of the whos. 
doctrine. I will begin by discussing the major defect in understanding, ie, Dy. 
Joad’s failure to grasp the related notions of analysis and logical Construction | 
and then pass on to review some of his criticisms which seem to be of interes { 
and value. (I cannot, of course, deal with all of them.) 


BERS: 


Analysis and Logical Constructions 
The notion of logical construction puzzles Dr. Joad. He devotes the Whole. 
of Chapter V to it and discusses it in many other parts of the work. On tyo 
occasions he expresses himself at a loss to know what purpose is served by the. 
analysis of statements (pp. 22, 81) and he means not what purpose it does in. 
fact serve but what purpose it is intended to serve by those who practise it, 
He does not anywhere connect it with the attempt to eliminate seemingly. 
existent entities such as “‘the average man” or ‘‘the round square’ from our, 
vocabulary or to provide us with a minimum vocabulary each word in which 
stands for an unquestionable existent. In expressing his bewilderment at the. 
practice of analysis he refers in a single sentence to Russell’s Theory of Des- 


criptions, and expresses his conviction that analysis is a way of dismissing. 


problems without solving them. It may be so but the claim cannot be treated 
as cavalierly as this. E 
What particularly puzzles him when the doctrine of logical constructions is’ 
applied to physical things is the fact that those who so apply it continue to. 
speak of physical things in a common-sense way. “Now, if there are no materia! 
things but only logical construction (sic) and/or sense-contents, the beliefs of 
common sense are certainly wrong and ought to be despised” (p. 37). Joad 
here overlooks the obvious claim of analysis. The claim is that the analytical 
philosopher has no quarrel with the ordinary man. ‘‘Of course there are material 
things’? he claims to be saying: ‘‘but what are they? They are logical construc: 
tions out of sense-contents; or, put in another way, a statement about 4 
particular material thing can always be analysed into a set of statements about- 
actual or possible sense-contents.”’ I have said “The claim is ...’’ because! 
don’t accept the claim, any more than Dr. Joad does, at its face value. 1 this 
the claim of the analytical philosopher to be accepting the ordinary mats 
beliefs is a bogus one. My criticism of Dr. Joad is not that he doesn’t ag i 
with the theory but that his disagreement can have no effect because: Li 
doesn’t understand the theory. Consider this other passage, for instal 
“Now, actions entail bodies which act unless, which I take to be improbab! 
it is held that logical constructions can act?” (p. 103). This is, as though, 
being told that the average Englishman consumes a 2-Ib. loaf of bread dail 
and then reading that the average Englishman is a logical construction, va 
were to exclaim “How could a logical construction eat bread?” This ed 
understanding is a widespread one but a professional philosopher should # 
fall a victim to it. : l 
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-. same misunderstanding also renders curiously ineffective an argument 
This sa ainst Ayer’s analysis of the statement This is white in terms of 
he ees o other sense-contents, viz. those I call white. “If the sense-contents 
oe 7 t the property, the property, namely, of being white, they can be 
are WI by similar arguments to be without any specifiable property; but if 
LOE t any specifiable property, by what method of selection and 
anon are they classed together in the special relation, the relation, 
amely, of similarity, into which the property of being white has been 
n ged 2” (pp. 39-40). The trouble here is that the question “Does x have 
ae property of whiteness ?’’ in ordinary language means merely “Is y white?” 
whereas in philosophical discussion it means “Ts there something over and 
above resemblance in virtue of which x is said to be white?’’ Hence to do 
away with properties in the philosophical sense is not to do away with them 
in the ordinary sense. ; 
I turn now to consider some of the merits of the Critique. 


The Principle of Verification 

In dealing with the Principle of Verifiability (as Dr. Joad calls it) he points 
out that, as formulated, it blurs the vital distinction between assertions as to 
the meaning of a statement and assertions as to the conditions which must be 
satisfied if it is to have meaning. This is an important and correct criticism. 
He goes on to point out that to say that a material thing’s existence is verified 
by the occurrence of sense-contents is not to say that it can be defined in 


‘| terms of the sense-contents that verify it. Less original, though equally sound, 
| are the other general criticisms brought against the principle. They are:— 
i. (i) No reasons are given for accepting it. (ii) The meaning of a statement can- 


not depend on its verification. For what we mean must first be known if we 


-_ are to recognize the verifying experiences as verificatory. (Both these criticisms 
appear under criticism (1) p. 46.) 


A special criticism of the principle as applied to material objects is as 
follows:—(i) On Professor Ayer’s view, no proposition is certain, not even a 


is, proposition referring to a sense-content such as “This is hard.” (Though he 
_ changed his view on this point in his second edition.) (ii) Such a proposition is 
ia) therefore always in the position of a statement that awaits verification. 
| (ii) Its meaning, therefore, will be analysable in terms of other statements 
< teferring to sense-contents. (iv) These statements in turn will require to be 


analysed in terms of statements referring to sense-contents. How then can a 


jal statement ever be verified ?—At this point Dr. Joad might profitably have 
- considered the doctrine of protocol statements. 


The status of the principle is treated in Chapter IV. Dr. Joad first estab- 


I. ae without much difficulty, that the principle is not empirical since it is 
nei 
ink the way people use words. Nor on the other hand is it a tautology, since this 
i would render any conclusions from it tautologous. It is, Dr. Joad concludes, a 
a , Philosophical’? principle (which later on the same page (p. 71) becomes- 
jki metaphysical”). I think he is right in contending that it is a philosophical 
» Pūnciple, and e 
! Shown is that i 
| Positivist fork, 
} Out for the pos 
| Tecommendati 


er about words as marks on paper nor about words as sounds nor about 


ven in a sense, a metaphysical principle; but all he has actually 
t is either a third kind of proposition not provided for in the 
Or not a proposition. Dr. Joad knows that the fashionable way 
itivist is to say that it is not a proposition but a proposal, rule, 
his way out: ‘ ‘Anybody can issue a proposal or make a recommendation, but 
commendation is to be accepted and the proposal adopted by 
ll depend on considerations which are independent of the 
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verification principle” (p: 73). This is a point which is not new but needs p 
be made still because post-positivist thought is not facing up to the difficulty t 
e ea will not do to say, with Carnap, Expedience, or to use the m IE c 
vord “‘performatory”” to characterize any statement which is nota proposition. 1 

wA 


Words ; 

In what he has to say about words and their status, Dr. Joad is maint p? 
concerned to make the point that ‘words are not treated by logical positivist 
as other ‘things’ are treated, but are accorded privileged treatment” (p, Bb 
I have not altogether understood his rather complicated argument on pp, g, = 
85. But the gist of it is that to know a verbal fact, some non-verbal knowledg re 
is required, that is, the non-verbal knowledge involved in knowing written at 


words on paper or spoken words. | as 


Sensationalism 

Dr. Joad attacks the notion that all experience is sensory by bringing fo. | V! 
ward instances of what he claims to be non-sensory experiences. Reflecting (p 
upon the facts of history, doing mental arithmetic, deciding what to do, 


giving way to temptation, having an aesthetic experience—all these, he | © 
argues, are, at least in part, non-sensory. What he says on this score is sup. | a 
gestive but would bear further elaboration. G 

i or 
Phenomenalism 3 


Surprisingly, Joad never singles out this important topic for separate dis- yr 
cussion. He does, however, in discussing historical propositions, say some or 
thing about it which is of interest. He is attacking Ayer’s account in his. 
second edition of historical propositions, viz. that to say that the Battle of ty 
Waterloo was fought in 1815 means that certain observations would be made ey 
if certain conditions were fulfilled. Joad counters by saying that “‘it is only on 
because we already know that the Battle of Waterloo was fought in June, 1815, on 
that we are in a position to assert that the observations in question would pr 
have been made, if the conditions in question had been fulfilled’ (p. 57). This co 
criticism is not specially connected with historical propositions. It is really & co 
challenge to phenomenalism. It might be generalized in this way:—Cortt bu 
sponding to any categorical proposition (other than an observation proposi- ca: 
tion), such as (a) There is a chair in the next room, are a large number of hypo | 
thetical propositions such as (b) If I were, etc... . I would see. . . . Whenever Co 
I am believing a proposition of group (b) my reason for doing so is always” 
that I am believing its parent categorical (a). Ayer might admit this but insist ha, 
that it required further analysis; that my reason is always some other (b) po 
propositions. On his view the (a) proposition is analysable without remainder Fa 
into (b) propositions. He is compelled, however, to add ‘‘into an infinite fol 
number.’’ And this seems to constitute the breakdown of the phenomenalist | : | 
analysis. For it is to admit that a proposition of type (a) is not analysable inte dil 
a finite number of propositions of type (b). And what is this but to admi 
that the propositions are of different types? Every material thing statemen SU] 
is a widow’s cruse capable of producing innumerable hypothetical statements 3 i 


no finite collection of which ever exhausts its significance. Blo 
i u 
Values ; p 
Since the whole purpose of the Critique is to show the corrupting effect | 
logical positivism the chapters on ethics, aesthetics and religion are in a sya : ( 
the most important. Here Dr. Joad widens somewhat the scope of his surt | 
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clude an account of subjective and objective theories of ethics and a 
f Russell’s ethical views as well as those of Professor Ayer. 
: Eae O m of Russell is that the simple emotive theory of ethics is incon- 
: His E moral judgments which Russell puts forward and the claim 
_ sistent W1 for them as more than expressions of personal feeling. Joad is in 
he Des ght here. The inconsistency between Russell’s “scientific” philo- 
al 4 Pa d his ethics is glaring. Fa 
uy sophy iticizing the Emotive theory Joad makes two criticisms: (1) “It is not 
Be) pre void ‘feeling’ that the experiences which ethical judgments express 
3. ; m adequately denoted, but by some such word as ‘attitude’ (P. 127). The 
| son is that elements of reason and will, as well as feeling, are included in 
e All this seems to me quite clearly right. Dr. Joad goes further and 
i pees hat the part reason plays is that of furnishing an apprehension which 
| is “both cognitive and normative’’ (p. 126). This may or may not be true. But 
it requires argument and Dr. Joad produces none. (2) “The logical positivist 
| view fails to account for the origin and for the distinctive use of ethical terms’’ 
| (p. 128). This is, again, a sound criticism and it is well made by Dr. Joad. It 
_ is not new, of course, though it may well be that Dr. Joad conceived it without 
' | external aids, since he does not mention any external source. About a third 
‘argument directly in favour of an objective view I cannot feel so happy. 
ue (3) “It is hard to see how a moral or a religious judgment can have grown up 
in response to the influence of an environment which was destitute of moral 
or religious factors” (p. 133). It may be objected that this would prove too 
much. How could man respond to his environment in the way of knowing it 
dis: unless there is a knowledge factor in the environment? Cannot man originate 
me: or must he merely mirror? 
l his. Although Dr. Joad’s criticisms of Professor Ayer’s version of the Emotive 
le of theory seem to be sound on the whole he is capable of misunderstanding Ayer 
nade even here. For instance, he says: “He (sc. Ayer) says that ‘argument is possible 
only on moral questions only if some system of values is presupposed.’ But, he goes 
815, on, ‘What we do not and cannot argue about is the validity of these moral 
ould principles.’ Since he denies the existence of moral Principles, he is driven to 
This conclude that no argument is possible about moral questions’’ (p. 137). This 
lly & completely misrepresents Ayer. It is not because he denies moral principles 
orte- but because he denies that they are propositions that Ayer concludes that we 


posi- cannot argue about them. 
ypo 
ever Conclusions 


toin 
s | critici 


ways, When he comes to discuss the evil effects of logical positivism Dr. Joad 
nsist has to face the objection that radical empiricism of which he takes logical 
r l) positivism to be the modern version, so far from encouraging authoritarian, 
ndet Fascist views, has tended to be liberal and anti-authoritarian. He argues as 
inite| follows ; 


alist (1) Reject the conception of objective value and life disintegrates into 

intedilettantism in all spheres, 

al | (2) Interpret religious statements as emotive and the emotion they are 

men Supposed to express will evaporate since it is, and needs to be, sustained by 

ents the belief in an existent Deity. 
en logical Positivist might accept, e.g. Christian miracles not as miracu- 
Bic a as inexplicable natural phenomena; but he is not likely to remain in 
Í alf-way house. He is likely to deny them altogether. 


ct ae ce, in general, logical positivism will induce scepticism about ethics 
at n. 


E (5) The vacuum created will be filled by undesirable beliefs. People will feel 
eat : 
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the need to believe something; and the need to believe something tends 
generate violent and intolerant beliefs. | 
These contentions seem to me to have some truth but to stand in nee dy 
some qualification. Why, for instance, is Fascism the main evil? I shou 
have thought that'we had at least as good reason to regard Communism a 
evil and perhaps a more threatening evil, and a logical positivist could | 
think, evolve some brand of Neo-Leninism without too much difficy,, ć 
(Though he would have to find his way somehow round Lenin’s attack K = 
Phenomenalism in his Materialism and Empirio-Criticism.) Communism, wig, ( 
its anti-mystical, anti-theistic, and relativistic background and its treatmen | ; 
of moral and religious concepts as ideological weapons in practical life and m 4 
a 

a 
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intellectual concepts seems a highly plausible destination for a logical POSitivigt | 
suffering from a belief-vacuum. In fact, I half expected that Dr. Joad might 
accuse Professor Ayer of being a fellow-traveller. I am afraid part of the 
emphasis on Fascism springs from the fact that Dr. Joad took his text from aE 
letter to the New Statesman. Had there been an attack on logical positivism. o 
in the Tablet it might have been different. To bring in Fascism as the arch t; 
enemy is to suggest that the logical positivist’s real danger is that he wi) y 
inevitably react from his sterile intellectualist empiricism into a sub-Hegelian) a 
furor metaphysicus with a tendency to violence. En 
The real danger is surely much less specific than all this suggests. The effect | a 
of logical positivism is to contract the area in which rational activity is held’ 
to be at work, so much so that it leaves the affairs of social life as an arena! ci 
only for non-rational—which will thereby tend to be irrational—activity’ p 
Hence the likely effect is that either the logical positivist will continue to live | w 
by his current conventions or he will change and if he changes he will tendto T. 
do so more irrationally than other people. Which of these happens will be re 
decided by temperamental and environmental factors rather than by the cc 
theory itself. 
Even so I think Dr. Joad has overlooked one other possible reaction, tha H 
towards a saner and sounder philosophy. The neo-positivist descendants of (a 
Logical positivism do not in fact abandon the areas which they find placarded | pr 
with evacuation notices. They stay there and find ways of engaging in rationai’: PC 
discussion even on matters allegedly non-rational. In ethics they make pro: is 
posals and counter-proposals (not, of course, propositions), Quite soon it maj ap 
be discovered that proposals can be supported by reasons (not, of course, by mi 
reasoning) and may be more or less acceptable (not, of course, right or wrong). 1! 
Dr. Joad has left the game too soon. Had he stayed after 1936 he would have - - 
seen much to console his spirit and, I believe, to improve his mind. He would. fer 
have seen that the future cannot lie in completely rejecting logical positivism, ka 
the fruits (however bitter in part) of an unrivalled development in logical S 
technique. A lot of time has been spent in revising the rules of the game ant S 
in trying out some very simple new rules which make the game look ven ; 
different. But play, I believe, will shortly be resumed on more M.C.C. lines.! Uti 
hope we may then see Dr. Joad bowling an over instead of throwing brickbat ; 
from the grandstand. Winston H. F. BARNES: — (p 


- Mill’s Utilitarianism reprinted with a study of the English Utilitarians. + 
Jonn Pramenartz. (Oxford: Blackwell. 1949. (Blackwell’s Polit® &re 
Texts.) Pp. 228. Price 10s. 6d.) a x 
This volume is a valuable addition to its series, giving, besides a reprint ir 
Utilitarianism, a study of the movement from Hobbes to the younger” (cf. 
which actually occupies most of the volume (pp. 1-160). Mr. Plamena 3 
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is not easy reading (why should it be?), but it is scholarly and pene- 
ay is not easy - ‘ 1 7 ‘ 
essay and it fills a serious gap in our philosophical literature } no other 
o its ground in quite the same way, and we are placed conspicuously 
in the author’s debt. : Foose 
in ter a preliminary statement of the main tenets of the utilitarian school, 
et its general characteristics, in which Mr. Plamenatz corrects Halévy’s 
oe mphasis of the importance of continental thinkers in its development— 
con aa 8 he describes his work as “most interesting but often misleading” 
With’ —he turns to the discussion of Hobbes, and shows well how his use of medieval 
nent terms while perverting their meaning has obscured the debt of the utilitarians 
Not to him. Perhaps Mr. Plamenatz overemphasizes the debt—but of this more 
Vist anon. Thence he turns to Locke—to the Essay rather than the Second Treatise 
ight —and from Locke to Hume, of whose views he speaks at some length, political 
the as well as moral. Brief but useful remarks on Helvetius, Beccaria, Paley and 
Ma Burke lead on to Bentham, followed by sketches of the utilitarian affinities 
ism of Paine and Godwin, by a chapter on James Mill and by another and par- 
arch ticularly helpful one on Adam Smith, Malthus and Ricardo. The study of J. S. i 
will’ Mill concentrates on Liberty, Utilitarianism and Representative Government, | 
lian and Mr. Plamenatz closes with general remarks on utilitarianism’s view of 
_ the relations of the individual to the state, contrasting it with such continental 
fect | approaches as those of Rousseau and Saint-Simon. 
held’ © This brief sketch will have shown that Mr. Plamenatz’s study is highly 
ena concentrated and rich in material for thought, and if I turn now to a few 
rity.) points where disagreement or difference of emphasis seems possible, its merits 
live will not, I hope, be thereby obscured. It is a pity that the pages on “The 
dto Theory and its Origins” say nothing of its ancestry in Epicureanism: Epicu- 
lbe reanism enjoyed some vogue in the seventeenth century, and Hobbes had 
the contacts with Gassendi. But, in spite of this and of some remarks in Human 
| Nature (chap. vii), can we, with Mr. Plamenatz (p. 7) and others, speak of 
tha Hobbes as an egoistic hedonist? For the Hobbes of the Leviathan, surely 
sof (as for the nineteenth-century antagonist of utilitarianism, Nietzsche), man’s 
rded Primary aim is not pleasure but power—“a perpetual and restless desire of 
onai power after power, that ceaseth only in death’’ (chap. xi). Mr. Plamenatz 
pro: is right to point out the contrast between the terms Hobbes uses and the 
maj application he gives them, but perhaps he goes too far when he writes “Hobbes 
, by misleads his reader, and perhaps also himself by his account of the sovereign’s 
ng). Institution, of which he Says that it involves the transfer of natural rights. 
ave - - - Now, a natural right of the sort described by Hobbes cannot be trans- 
guid ferred” (p. x 3). Hobbes’s language is confusing, but does he mean more than 
ism, that the Subjects place their own power at the disposal of the Sovereign ? 
rical And ‘when he speaks of the Sovereign as bearing the ‘‘persons”’ of his subjects, 
anc 1S this “mystical”? (p. 13), and not rather legal, artificial though it be? It is 
yey the whole legal texture of Hobbes’s mind that differentiates him from the 
s.l utilitarians—even from Bentham. 
pas. Mr. Plamenatz minimizes the importance of Hutcheson. When he writes 
ri | te a ‘The influence of Hobbes on Hume is as much negative as Positive, 
E Ibis mcomparably Steater than that of any other thinker,’’ Hutcheson’s 
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Hume and Bentham due to the moral sense of the former, but when he}, 
made all his qualifications can he still call Hume “the founder of utilitarianisy l 
(p. 22)? It is a moot point. ; ; 
The central core of the book is excellent, and the treatment of the classi 
economists should prove invaluable to the layman. The chapter on J.s, M 
centres entirely about Utilitarianism, Liberty and Representative Governm, o 
It would have been helpful had reference been made to the science of etholo, < 
on which Mill hoped to base his new morality (System of Logic, Book vi 
and the mention of this brings us to what is, perhaps, a serious defect j 
the book—its neglect of the epistemological affinities of the moral theories i 
treats. This is not unconscious, for Mr. Plamenatz remarks of utilitarianis 
(p. 2) that “it is intimately connected with English empiricism, althoug, 
there is no logical necessity in the connexion.’’ This is true only if one isa 
purist in one’s use of the term “logical necessity,” and the moral sense Scho 
on the one hand and the “inductive method”’ of J. S. Mill on the other cay 
only be seen in their true light when viewed as two answers to the probly I 
set by Lock’s empiricism: “If sense-perception is the sole source of knowledg. 
how can moral knowledge be possible?’’ It was Hume and Kant who, in their 
different ways, saw this most clearly. o 
Mr. Plamenatz carries his study no further than the younger Mill, omitting a 
the later utilitarians, whether public figures like Cornewall Lewis or academic t 
like Sidgwick, and also such antagonists as John Grote, Martineau and the, g, 
idealists. In so compact a space one would be churlish to ask for more, but a 
the idealists have a special interest here, both because their attack was 
epistemological as well as moral, and because they sent into the world public’ e 
men like Haldane in some slight degree comparable with the philosophical ti 
radicals. Mr. Plamenatz’s final verdict on the utilitarian school is severe, c 
but it is just. For if we ask “What are the main developments of ethics since | 
Kant?”’, there is only one, the treatment of intrinsic goods, to which the w 
utilitarians made a notable contribution, and even here their treatment is, tr 
strikingly defective—though the hesitancies of J. S. Mill point forward to sl 
the advances of Moore. re} 
But such points as I have mentioned leave Mr. Plamenatz’s still a very gooi B 
book. Among minor matters, at p. 5 he seems to accept Moore’s classificatio) bl 
of psychology and sociology as natural sciences. One sees what is meant, bu tr 
is not the expression unfortunate? Contrariwise, at p. 146 he defends Mi of 
against Moore as being able to distinguish the quality of pleasures, but to 
am not sure that I follow. P, 16 speaks truly of the utilitarian preferenc Vi 
for freedom over absolutism, but one may remember among the late de 
utilitarians the attack on Mill’s Liberty in James Fitzjames Stephen's Liberiy an 
Equality, Fraternity (1873). | 
At p: 17, n. 4, read “I. 3. 6? ; at p. 24, l. 22, for “exciting” read “exerting” al 
at p. 34, n. 1, read “p. 477”; at p. 42, l. 21, for “house” read “horse”; the dal 4 
of Paley’s Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy (p. 52) is 1785; a 
P. 133, n. 1, read “T5,” at n. 2 read “6”; at p. 142, n. 2, read “18.7: > 
p. 190, ll. 9-10, for “system or morals” read “system of morals’’; at p. 2! ‘th; 
1. 5 from the bottom, for “much” read ‘‘fierce.”’ Fe kei 
The text of Utilitarianism appears unfortunately to neglect changes mi is: 
by Mill in later editions: it lacks the important footnote added in chapi di 
(p. 180) on the distinction between motive and intention, and the parag” Me cit 
beginning “In most, if not in all languages . . .”’ (p. 210) was considem® 4, 
rewritten later, - : E 
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y Interrelations. By THomas Munro. (The Liberal Arts 
yts and Their Interre r 
The e New York. 1949. Pp. 559. Price $7.50). 


This is a long book and without doubt a very informative book—although 
i ny, I fear, will find it unnecessarily prolix. Broadly speaking, it is a series 
men ae fications of the arts from every conceivable angle, the object being to 
olog ae g out their similarities and differences. In addition, Suggestions are made 
ME cc for improvements in the present terminology and conceptual apparatus for 
Ct iy ` scientific study of the arts.” Dr. Munro, who 18 now Curator of Education at 
Wi the Cleveland Museum of Art, has set himself to gather together under one ’ 
inisg cover an enormous amount of data, including the opinions of philosophers 
OU, on art from Plato onwards and a plethora of definitions culled from dictionaries 
e isa and other sources. The definitions (often lengthy) are usually reproduced in 
Choy toto, exhaustively discussed, and amended according to the author’s own 
Ta “naturalistic” and pragmatic approach to aesthetic theory. (The influence of 
blen, Dewey is all-pervading.) - 
ledge There is little doubt that this detailed and systematic presentation of 
their opinion will prove a useful quarry of information for students of the history | 
_ of art and likewise for students of aesthetics, But philosopher-aestheticians, 
ting although they will find many interesting points raised which often escape 
lemic. their notice, will also find much to criticize. Here, for instance, is a random 
l the selection from Dr. Munro’s tentative list of one hundred visual and auditory 
, but arts (which he arranges alphabetically) : (14) Ceramics, (15) Circuses, (16) City 
‘Was planning; community planning, (65) Oratory; speech, diction, eloquence, 
ublic elocution, recitation, (66) Packaging, (72) Plastics, decorative and representa- 
hical tive uses of, (73) Poetry; verse. Nothing, it is obvious, which can lay some faint 
vere, claim to be called an “art” is to be allowed to slip through Dr, Munro’s net. 
sine Now it is right that we should not adopt a snobbish attitude as regards 
h the what may qualify as an art; and it is equally right (as Munro insists) that the 
nt is traditional classification of the arts into “fine” and “‘servile’’ or “useful” 
rd to | should go by the board—indeed, some philosophers have already gone to the 
extent of denying the possibility of any valid system of classification at all. 
gooi But Dr. Munro is so anxious to be generous that he is prepared to ignore or 
atio! blur the useful distinction between art proper and mere crafts and skills. It is 
, bu true that art (and especially great art) involves craftmanship or a high degree 
Mi of technical skill, but art itself (considered as an activity) is not to be equated 
ut to either craft or.skill, for it transcends both. Conversely, many human acti- 
renc Vities—the making of refrigerators, for instance—exhibit or can exhibit some 
late degree of artistry, without our having to give them a place alongside painting 
yerty and sculpting. Dr. Munro, however, finds it necessary to give careful con- 
| Sideration to the claim of coal-mining to be classified as one of the arts; and 
ng although he manages to reject this claim, he has no hesitation in awarding an 
dat honoured place in both his tentative and final lists to city planning. But is it 
an better to regard city planning as a science or skill—even if it does involve 
S| Rroenecs employment of artists, along with sanitary engineers? 
2i T will hold that the principal weakness of this sort of classification is ~ 
BD which, overlooks the fundamental characteristic of all genuine artistic activity, 
ne | fein 1S, quite Simply, the expression of emotion. But this apparent oversight 
fie bles Intentional; for Dr. Munro has gone back to the old (and now usually 
o Cre Tded) technical theory of art. Thus, from the multitude of definitions he 
ak iS ae discusses, he favours the following: Art is skill in providing stimuli 
Stactory aesthetic experience (p. 108). Moreover, his “naturalistic” 
to make other equally dubious claims, For instance, 
follows the lead of psychology in becoming a separate, descriptive 
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science” (p. 224); or, worse still, “Applied psychology, teaching the artista 
to control human emotions, will contribute further toward making the te 
of fine arts’ a kind of applied science” (p. 233). ; ` 
I mention these points not to belittle Dr. Munro’s achievement—which i 
a general survey of the arts and of ideas about them, is monumental., 
because, having stated at the outset that much of his book is philosophica 
scope and purpose, he must necessarily be prepared to encounter criticis t 
from a philosophical point of view. J. HARTLAND-SWANy, 5 


Aus 


Man Against Myth. By Barrows DuNnHaAM., (London: Frederick Muller Ly. 
1948. Pp. 255. Price ros. 6d.) 


The first paragraph of the preface of this book runs thus: “Profes 
Broad once observed that all good ideas, when they die, go to America, whe: 
they are raised again in the writings of the philosophers. To this it Tay b M 
replied, perhaps, that if the ideas are good, they deserve survival, and that 
in any case they may have died because the environment forsook them; 
Now I dislike misquotation of the classics (except when it is facetious); ang P 
what Broad actually wrote, in the passage that is unmistakably referred to, (r 
is this: “All good fallacies go to America when they die and rise again as Si 
the latest discoveries of the local professors.’’! This is a bad beginning, even (1 
if the excuse be offered that the author is an American professor, and fear th 
it is not altogether redeemed. = 

Professor Dunham’s aim is the debunking of “myths,” a “myth” being PU 
what is popularly called a “popular fallacy,’”’ such as “That you can’t change SO 
human nature,” “That thinking makes it so,” “That you cannot mix artani? | 
politics,” “That you cannot be free and safe” and so on. (The fact that there FC 
is a much more important and profound sense of the word “myth” see 
scarcely to have occurred to the author, but that is another matter.) Nowe 
the debunking is executed with verve and wit, aphorisms and bright tum: ib 
of phrase crowd in upon each other on every page, and if the reader cat 
_ avoid exasperation he is likely to be much entertained; moreover many ¢, 

the “myths” discussed are undoubtedly both confused and pernicious in a. 

Sorts of ways, and there is value in having a criticism of them which is capabl he 
of reaching a wider public than the average philosophical book ever Call Sai 
Nevertheless the book is marred throughout by at least two serious flaws. g 
One is bias. I fear that the upshot of the whole book is not the aboliti Tg I 

of myths and their teplacement by science and reason, but the substitutia;, 
of one set of myths for another. For example, the author’s general theory "G,, 


a myths is that, whatever their actual origin, they are propagated and turned in! ‘one 
Social forces by the over-privileged in their own interests, and that thé saic 


function is to keep the masses in fetters and misery by either paraly! acy 
tes 


action or diverting it into channels which will benefit the reactionaries 
ourse there is something in all this, but as used by Profesi 
Dunham it seems to me to be itself an excellent example of a myth (in? 
sense), albeit a second-order one. ‘mais 


The other is superficiality. The author fs at home and perfectly compel doe 
when he is showing up the confusions of thought of the average journali’ has 
man; but when he deals with seriously thought-out philosophical or theolog’ No 


| Five Types of Ethica} Theory, p. 55. My itali d that the™ lear 
expressed ie Brow a's, not mine. Y, P. 55. My Mee of course. I hasten to adi 5 
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„ons it is usually difficult to be convinced that he has really understood 
ositions attacking. The best example of this is probably the chapter which 
‘ what he ER from the rest, in that it is directed not against a popular belief 
A stands Ta a philosophical doctrine (Logical Positivism), viz. that entitled 
3 but A problems are really verbal,” the effect of which is more likely to be 
; bee on of the reader to Logical Positivism on compassionate grounds 
tici than the one the author intended; the attempt to refute the emotive theory 
Ny of ethics by deliberately playing on our emotions by accounts of concentration 
= mps and Nazi atrocities seems to me especially ill-conceived. 
E E7 would be unjust not to recognize that the book is inspired by an obviously 
| sincere passion for the freedom, prosperity and enlightenment of the under- 
; privileged masses of mankind; nevertheless it claims to be philosophy and it 
is as philosophy that I have tried to judge it here, 


GEORGE E. HUGHES, 


fes 


vig Moral Obligation. Essays and Lectures. By H. A. PRICHARD, (Oxford at the 


SV b, Clarendon Press, 1949. Price 15s. net.) 


a _ The first quarter of this book consists of three previously published papers: 
; and Does Moral Philosophy Rest on a Mistake? (1912) ; Duty and Ignorance of Fact 
ad fe (1932); The Meaning of ayabdy in the Ethics of Aristotle (1935). The editor, 
fin a Sir David Ross, has not reprinted the inaugural lecture on “Duty and Interest” 
ae (1928) on the ground that most of it is used in the chapters here published for 
I fea, the first time of an unfinished book on “Moral Obligation” (1937). This long 
“essay covers seventy-seven pages, about half of the second and hitherto un- 
being published part of the present book. It discusses more fully than the lecture 
hange Some doctrines which Prichard thought it important to refute; it also contains 
tan more explicit positive statement than had been available of what Prichard 
there eld to be true and certain about moral obligation. This essay is preceded by a 
seems VOrter discussion of Green’s Principles of Political Obligation, which rein- 
forces some of the critical theses of the longer work. Finally, there are seven 
fe short papers, covering thirty-six pages, four of which deal with questions about 
al obligation and three with the psychology of motivation and action. 
ve Prichard’s quality as a philosophical thinker and writer is well known and 
in i beyond dispute, and has been happily described in Professor Price’s memoir 
e the papers of the British Academy. But, since much of the thought expressed 
p jin this book is devoted to destroying the views of others, something may be 
Said here about his merits as a critic. In reading what others had written he 
itio s arched with microscopic care for their real arguments and presuppositions, 
Wik feos detected error or fallacy in the central argument, he was not prepared 
‘to Spend time looking for incidental half-truths. The following comment on 
interes? 18 characteristic: “And here it may, I think, be fairly asserted that it is 
One of those theories about which, when its nature is grasped, little need be 
i the main difficulty being to discover it”? (p. 76). His detective work was 
and thorough; his diagnosis was often unexpected, always suggestive 
à Sa olways convincing (e.g. parts of his most interesting interpretation of 
thics of Aristotle), A critic of this kind whose approach is determined by 
insight into the questions at issue may occasionally 
is true and important in the author he studies. But he 
ase historical understanding as the commentator who 
ts only through the spectacles provided by his author. 
sometimes be won by indirect methods: something is 
ut the consequences even of quite unplausible premises. 
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But, perhaps especially in moral philosophy, there is much to be learneg t 
Prichard’s persistence in confronting theories with the truths of Which 
feel assured when we reflect directly, and with the intense care Which, 
needed if we are to avoid confusion, on the facts from which we start, = 

The date (1912) of the Mind article is earlier by twenty.years than the tee > 
paper here published. But it is striking to see how many of the positions wie z 
Prichard held to the end are already forcibly stated. His main thesis i tha Bc 
just as it is a mistake to look for a criterion of knowledge, so it isa Mistay St 
to look for reasons for fulfilling obligations “in terms either of the agent, BR 
happiness or of the goodness of something involved in the action” (py ur 


Limits of space make it impossible here to describe except in the barest outline SO 
the development of Prichard’s views. He already held in 1912 that vig, De 
rightness or wrongness of an act has nothing to do with any question o he 
motives at all” (p. 6), and uses the argument that the sense of Obligation 
is a motive which presupposes the recognition of acts as right irrespective of Bt 
motive. The moral goodness of an action, on the other hand, is derivative fron (E 
the goodness of its motive, viz. the goodness of either the sense of obligatiņ. th 
or of some virtuous desire. These two motives are specifically different, hy) 3S 
are found together in the best actions and men. Prichard does not tell us hep 8° 
whether it makes sense to ask whether virtue is better, or less good, than co, (P 
scientiousness. So far as I know he did not return to the question. all 
In one important respect the doctrine of the 1912 article was later aban an 
doned by Prichard. In the article he holds the “‘objective’’ view that “th de 
rightness of an action consists in its being the origination of something of; ° 
certain kind A in a situation of a certain kind, a situation consisting in; 


certain relation B of the agent to others or to his own nature’ (p. 7). Later, ee 
reasons given in his closely argued British Academy lecture, he held the be 


what was morally obligatory was the performance of an activity which, as’ 
the case of paralysis, might not be the origination of anything, the obligatic i 

depending solely on the agent’s beliefs as to the likelihood that the activit fol 
would have certain consequences, It must be noticed that what Prichai Ne 
calls the “subjective” view is subjective only in the sense of making obligatit Wi 
depend on the agent’s beliefs about matters of fact; not in the sense of maki ken 
it depend on the agent’s beliefs as to what, if the facts are as he believes, hec 
is right for him to do. He seems to have held that, while claims are ground EY 
on factual beliefs, the obligation is to discharge the claim which is strongé 198 
not the claim which the agent believes to be strongest. But it has never bë or 
wholly clear to me why Prichard was not, if I understand him, prepared and 
discuss the considerations which have led many to swallow and comme ap, 


this further dose of subjectivism. Lodd 
The distinctive contentions of the chapters on Moral Obligation can lis ir 
summarized as answers to two main questions: “Tain 


(1) What is the nature of duty? (“What is it for someone to be mora stat 
bound to do some action?”’). Prichard agrees with Kant in drawing a st? con 
line between the moral and the non-moral uses of “ought.” Kant was W ave 
to use the same word (“imperative”) in referring to both. Prichard of y 
agrees with Kant that “I ought” in a non-moral sense makes an hypothe! who 
assertion: I must act so if I am to realize my purpose. In its moral us {1 ] 
ought’’ makes a categorical assertion: it asserts the possession by me Des 
unique “‘attribute’’—‘‘the kind of attribute is sui generis, and therefor! as } 
capable of having its nature expressed in terms of anything else” (p- oth poon 
does not assert that I “‘feel constrained,”’ nor that I am commanded. “i 
analogy between the moral law and the law of the land is “only mischiem™ 
(p. 95). Prichard is here expressing a view radically opposed to contempt 
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NEW BOOKS 


i ds. It is becoming almost an orthodoxy to say that moral principles are 

gon aa Kant’s ethics and Hume’s epistemology can lie down together 
ae the wide umbrella of this formula. If the formula means only that 
| m ep rinciples are sometimes expressed in a certain grammatical mood, this 
ie eet news. Does it mean that they are the actual (or hypothetical) orders of 
thy some actual (or hypothetical) LONE: Or that they somehow resemble 
a Beach orders? Prichard’s use of armbute isa queer extension of the word. 
> 4 And his insistence on the “uniqueness of the attribute seems to discourage 
j nwe unduly the noting of resemblances and differences between moral and other 
ie - sorts of rules. But I think that it is important to recognize how little has yet 
“he been done towards producing a clear and acceptable alternative to the view 
ong He States. da Hie deep 
atio a (2) Why should a man do his duty: ere 1S no answer. The attempt to 
veg give one leads either to the reduction of the moral to the prudential “ought” 
ie ' (Bentham, Mill, Green) or to the inevitably unsuccessful attempt to show that 


| the doing of duty “by its very nature carries happiness with it” (Plato). Green 


nat is elaborately dissected: Prichard argues that his concept of the “common 
‘hl good’’ implies that different individuals are “really the same individual” 


can (p. 125). I think that there is more to be said on Green’s side than Prichard 
‘allows; but this would be a long story. In the concluding chapters of the essay 
“an argument which may be stated as follows is used against any attempt to 
“th derive the obligation to do an action from its goodness. An action’s possession 
oi ‘of some character can imply only its possession of some other character. 
a : Hence, if the goodness of the action implied an obligation to do it, the fact 
a į that there is such an obligation would be the fact that the action, if it were 
td done, would have the character of “ought-to-existness.”’ This cannot be so 
| because the fact that a man has an obligation is not hypothetical. 
E | In conclusion I can only glance at the doctrine of the two short papers 
AR which deal with “willing” (pp. 184-98). Their main contentions are the 
h following. (1) An action is a mental “activity of willing some change,” and 
ati usually causes some change in our nerve-cells or in our mind (pp. 187, 193). 
a Willing cannot be resolved-into anything else, e.g. resolving, attending, con- 
ets: identifying oneself with some object of desire (p. 190). (2) Itis a 
ai. pees Ary, condition of my willing a change that I should come to be in a 
af State of desiring to will it more than I am averse to willing it” (pp. 185, 196, 
a 198). (3) What is willed is the occurrence of a “change of state of some thing 
sal or person” and not the origination of a change; for we originate by willing 
os aa it is impossible to will to will (p. 192). For good reasons Prichard here 
abandons the expression “‘setting oneself to cause” which in 1932 he had 
af oddly held to be “the phrase in use’ (p. 189). (4) The occurrence of actions 
5 Inconsistent with the conservation of energy and, unless we include in nature 
sal aoe as ee as bodies, with the uniformity of nature (Pp. 193, 194). Of these 
(Gees s = one which I find most difficult to interpret is the second, that a 
ae ce a a willing a change is my “‘desiring to will it more than I am 
bt what a ing it.” I think that we should have been given a fuller account 
shela e ene means, and of the reasons for accepting it. Plainly, the 
a'in eae > is inconsistent with current opinions in more than one respect; 
: ne a ase it implies a mind-body dualism which reminds us. of 
i See : s Ocke. This comment would not, I think, have struck Prichard 
ji i hae R TL icism. It was his considered view that minds and bodies are 
i ‘erent in kind, and that there is mutual interaction between them. 
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Reflections of a Physicist. By P. W. BRIDGMAN. Philosophical Library: ne 


York. Pp. xii + 392. 
The author of this work is Professor of Physics in. the Lyman Physi 
Laboratory, Harvard, and well known for his experimental work on K 
physics of matter under very high pressures, for which he received a yy 
Prize. But he is also well known for his insistence on what he calls the “op 
tional method” in physical thinking and in analysing the concepts of physics. 
which is essentially the notion underlying logical positivism. He has Tecenj}, i 
been visiting this country, and many readers of PHILOSOPHY will have ty 
an opportunity of hearing his views on the philosophy of science at first hag 4 
The present volume was published during his visit: it consists of addre 
and essays on divers occasions, from 1929 onwards, dealing partly with fi 
operational method, partly with the relation of the physicist to society, wij r 
“such other unclassifiable contributions as those on “the time scale,” th te 
second law of thermodynamics and “the nature and limitations of cosmig) ~a 
inquiries.” It is capable of being read with pleasure by non-physicists, tl 
Bridgman would not claim to have originated the operational method, 
which might be defined as the search for the meaning of a concept in termy: 
of the actual physical operations implied in practice in its application. Ig! P 
most notable achievement in the modern era of physics was its application 
by Einstein in 1905 to the analysis of the notion of simultaneity by consider. 
tion of the actual tests one would make to ascertain whether two events we! fr 
simultaneous in a defined sense. Einstein has since then been called over t tk 
coals by Bridgman and others for forsaking the operational method, but thi’ is 
does not impair the greatness of his contribution in 1905. Bridgman writ tk 
(p. 29): “One of the greatest advantages of an operational breakdown of; le 
situation is that it reduces it to a description of an actual happening— hi 
something that has actually been done or that has actually occurred—2 
therefore it has the validity of actual experience.’’ Extreme disciples of ù of 
operational method would forbid the use of any symbol in applied mat! in 
matics which could not at once be translated into the observations wh cu 
along could determine it. Schrédinger’s y-function in wave mechanic te: 
an example of the non-operational use of a symbol. Kinematical relativity. w 
on the other hand, completely operational in principle. But I think Bridg? 8a 
goes too far in saying (p. 97) that “our fundamental dictum is that things we to 
cannot in principle be measured have no meaning.’’ He applies this to; de 
detailed processes occurring, for example, in the collision of an electron’ If, 
a photon, and says that an analysis of it has no meaning. Einstein woul! att 
think, nowadays deny this, regarding Schrödinger’s function as a ™ ER 
statistical entity, destined to give way in time to a more actual analysis. | 
Bridgman is seriously inconvenienced in some contexts by his over-emphé Sor 
on the experimental. For example (p. 128) he says that “the law of grav: pre 
tion should not be formulated baldly as the law of the inverse square, | pe 
rather that the attraction varies as the inverse square within certain lis ya 
of error.” This ignores the claims of Eddington on the one hand and kinen J2¢ 
relativity on the other to be able to deduce such laws as theorems. No 07 ae 
ever likely to prove a theorem to the effect that the attraction lies bet = 
y—2—-€ and y—2+€; it comes out cleanly as 7—?. | 
_ This attitude in turn causes Bridgman to adopt an unduly sceptical ye 
of view in his essay on the limitations of cosmology. According to this, co 
lations of temperatures and pressures in, say, the interiors of stars, 0 i Par 
sun’s corona, are extrapolations far outside present experimental knowl D? 
and therefore to be treated with mistrust; but from the point of viet i bel 
different philosophy of science, they are calculated-by applying laws 
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‘cal “‘sanction’’ transcends merely experimental verification, in that they 

logia the nature of theorems. Again, I do not see how there can be statistical 
ae i without behind them microscopic laws. Bridgman considers small-scale 
1 cee as unpredictable, although the statistica] average of large numbers of 
them is highly regular and predictable. 
op Bridgman is very sound on the idea of time. He says explicitly that in any 
Sieg. | operational view of the meaning of natural concepts the notion of time must 
ceni be used as a primitive concept, which cannot be analysed and can only be 
ety accepted, so that it is meaningless to speak of a reversal of the direction of 
haj time. This is, of course, the basis of kinematical relativity. 
Irese I have little space left for mentioning Bridgman’s plea for the complete 
thth freedom of the scientist, of his defence of his “manifesto” proclaiming his 
With refusal to show his apparatus or discuss his experiments with the citizens of 
” th totalitarian states, his animad versions on over-planning, his defence of an 
Smia) aristocracy of ability, and his insistence on intellectual integrity. Altogether, 
this is a thought-provoking work. 
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n. mi Probability and the Weighing of Evidence. By I. J. Goop. (London: Charles 
cation Griffin and Company. 1950. Pp. viii + 119. Price 16s.) 


sidez In his recent book Mr. Good deals with the subject of probability both 
Swe: from a mathematical and also from a philosophical point of view. This is not 
er tt the place to discuss the mathematical part of his treatment, which in any case 
it tui, is not developed in any great detail; and it is sufficient to note that he adopts 
wit the sound procedure of presenting the formal calculus axiomatically and 
mol: leaving the symbols to be interpreted in the more philosophical sections of 
ng his book. 
i—x, The philosophical discussion is also somewhat summary, and Mr. Good 
oft often tantalizes the reader by introducing an idea that may well prove fruitful 
mat: in the further development of the theory and then leaving it virtually undis- 
wh cussed, with a simple acknowledgment that the arguments adduced are very 
nics tentative and are intended simply to indicate the kind of argument that 
vit. would be appropriate in the context. This, however, is not wholly to be re- 
dge garded as a failing, since in an exploratory inquiry it is often more valuable 
3 We ‘to Suggest new ideas than to cramp one’s thinking by striving for’ precise 
to: definition of concepts and complete cogency of argument at too early a stage. 
on! Lf, therefore, we are to profit from the study of this book, we must focus our 
oul! attention on the positive suggestions which the author has to offer; and there 
| m are quite enough of these for the study to prove rewarding. 
wad Probability is identified with degree of belief, where “‘belief’’ is used with 
yphé Some sort of logical connotation, having nothing to do with emotion. The 
ray. ee meaning is unspecified, and Mr. Good evidently prefers, here as else- 
re, | ie, accept for the time being a concept derived from common sense— 
lig aiis e intention, no doubt, of subjecting it to closer analysis when a prima 
en “i cee has been made out for its significance and usefulness, He insists 
OFF E N ™ the pinion of the reviewer) that every belief is partly subjective 
j E is “relative to the state of mind ((ff)) of the person who is doing the 
Binvolve ae This assertion says much more than that a probability always 
yaa ee ; Propositions, the evidence H as well as the conclusion E; for 
p Principles K mind” is no mere proposition, and it involves methodological 


j d presuppositi i 
JÍ Partly eaa Ppositions, as well as memories that are, vague and only | 
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comparisons are the result of direct qudgmene: A set of such Comparigg, 
between beliefs is called a “body of beliefs” JB, and when such a body e 
the formal calculus of probabilities can be applied in order to arrive at ne | 
comparisons that are entailed by the original ones. In this way B ma 
extended analytically, as well as being made more coherent and systemagy_ 
put nothing essentially new can be put into it by such means. If a given bod | 
of beliefs does not lead to contradictions when so worked up, it is call E 
“reasonable”; and beliefs within such a reasonable body are called “proba 
bilities.” f 
Mr. Good’s conception of probability, then, appears to amount to Some. 
thing like this. Suppose we take a frained scientist, say, or a man experieng ail 
in the conduct of practical affairs. His training or experience enables him ty S 
assess, with greater or less precision, the degree of belief which, in vario, | 
cases, one proposition H justifies in another proposition E. By taking suh 
direct assessments together with the formal relationships codified in the | 
calculus of probabilities, and working up the whole into a coherent system hę 
arrives at a tolerably reliable and objective body of beliefs JB, which cong. 
tutes his scientific or practical knowledge. As long as he is thorough any 
careful in his reasoning he may have fair confidence that his body of belieg 
is in fact reasonable; but if a contradiction should reveal itself the body my 
be revised accordingly. i 
This picture of inductive reasoning does more justice to actual infereng 
than do many existing accounts which, although more fully worked out, ar 
nevertheless schematized to a dangerous extent; that is to say, the idealizd 
model of inductive reasoning which is discussed is too remote from actualit 
for the discussion to have much bearing on real thinking. We may obser! 
however, that in the later portions of his book Mr. Good himself makes w 
warranted use of schemata. His chapter on “Weighing Evidence,” in part) 
cular, does scant justice to a highly complex subject. No doubt the weighir 
of evidence can in certain cases be reduced to the application of formal mle 
but these cases are very special indeed. Quality control in factories is a case: 
point, since here the given situation is already very highly schematized. 
much as a test-tube experiment is schematized by comparison with t 
chemical processes that take place in nature. Again, low-grade thinking: 
various kinds may be amenable to Mr. Good’s methods; but surely high-gré - 
weighing of evidence demands exercise of judgment in the full sense. | 
mention only one point, the evidence itself may suggest new and unsuspect- 
considerations which must then be taken into account in judging its weig? 
To sum up. Mr. Good has given us a book for which we can be very gratel. 
on account of the number of fresh ideas and points of view which he sè: 
before us. His theory requires a great deal of elaboration before it can t 
convincing; but he is to be congratulated on putting forward ideas that at 
genuinely related to actual experience of reasoning, even though they ate’ 
present somewhat vague, instead of constructing a more highly develop 
theory that remains artificial and sterile. i 
Si sees G. T. KNEEBONE: i 


A History of Philosophy, Volume II, Mediaeval Philosophy Augustine to Sool 

; By FREDERICK Coprrston, S.J. (London: Burns Oates and Wei 

bourne, Ltd. 1950. Pp. x + 614. Price 25s.) i 

Father Copleston moves steadily. forward on his ambitious enterprise m 
the present instalment of his History of Philosophy he travels the long vi 

that stretches from the early Apologists of Christianity to Duns Scow 

Further volumes are promised dealing with the philosophies of the fourtee® 
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of the Renaissance and of the modern period. In this second volume 

gnon k strides from peak to peak, moving swiftly over the lesser heights. 
the aut ters are given to St. Augustine, four to St, Bonaventura, ten to St. 
Six oe six to Duns Scotus. This concentration on the great figures is com- 
eis even if it results in scant treatment of many considerable teachers, 
ee some interesting masters are not mentioned; Peter of Spain, for example. 
Brie I turn to the story that Father-Copleston tells I must express a word 
of praise for the handsome style in which the book is printed. I have noticed 
emis-spelling, Sickes for Sikes in the bibliography at the end of the volume. 

: Cae first Part describes pre-medieval influences. A sketch of philosophical 
Some. elements in the writings of the Fathers furnishes a preamble to the account of 


enc. these influences. The sketch is deliberately slight; Clement of Alexandria 
im fp | especially receives bare attention. Gregory of Nyssa is accorded most honour 
atio asa philosopher. We pass quickly to St. Augustine whose cardinal ideas are 


Sth clearly and succinctly set forth. The Neo-Platonic account of knowledge, the 
Nth! arguments for the existence of God, the theory of nature and mind, and the 
me moral and political doctrine are skilfully summarized. The author acknow- 
ons| ledges the imprecision of much of Augustine’s thought and attributes it to 
lan! his preoccupation with religious wisdom. It may also be the result of his 
belies’ rhetorical training, as M. Marrou has argued. In the account of the view of 
‘must. knowledge the distinctive analysis of sensation offered in De Musica seems 
| insufficiently emphasized. Sensation, for Augustine, is an act of the soul 
rene performed when, in its vigilant supervision of the body, it observes some 
it, az, modification of the body’s state. The position is one of the chief characteristics 
alize|| of the Augustinian school. The ontological interpretation of the Ideas, attri- 
ualij buted to Augustine by Malebranche and Norris in the seventeenth century, is 
serve rightly rejected by Father Copleston, and he provides a balanced account of 
esu the doctrine of illumination. In the brief chapter on the arguments for God’s 
part existence and attributes he avoids discussion of the saint’s utterances on 
ight Predestination which have been obstacles to many Christians since the year 
mle 427. Other points, the seminal reasons, the treatment of numbers and the 
ase: doctrine of the soul are compactly presented. Where so much is pressed into a 
ized. few chapters it is ungrateful to demand more, but I venture to think that 
ht mention might have been made of the remarkable discussion on Time in the 
ingi © Confessions. And Augustine’s psychological explorations, such as the distinc- 
grë tions given in De Trinitate, are not recognized. We move to the Pseudo- 
| Dionysius. The positive and negative paths to divine knowledge are well 
ect. described, but surely some space might have been allowed to the influential 
eig? Picture of the celestial hierarchy. Boethius is given somewhat lean treatment. 
ytet Lhe author does justice to his work in transmitting part of Aristotle to the 
2 se earlier Middle Ages but the Platonic teaching of the Consolatio is overlooked. 
nt Part II opens with a useful survey of the Carolingian renaissance and pro- 
tar ceeds to an excellent description of the philosophy of Erigena. Father Cople- 
ef Ston 1s at pains to defend him from the charge of pantheism, and most recent 
lop! historians would agree that the defence succeeds. Part III journeys rapidly 

through the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries. It begins with the contro- 
NE versy Over universals. The problem and the main positions are lucidly pre- — 

i eee Father Copleston well remarks that ‘“‘nominalists’’ of this period, men 

cal Giese Eric of Auxerre and Roscelin of Compiégne, may more suitably be 

$ a critics of extreme realism than nominalists. Was there any pure 

as = in the Middle Ages ? It is to be doubted. With Abelard the author 

tec ae His moderate realism is touched on, but the bold arguments of 
the work on and the Scito Teipsum are ignored. The next section reviews 
= of Anselm. The essential features of the Monologium and Proslogium ees 
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are picked out and the ontological argument is ceremoniously reported : 
few words of criticism of the argument are not very clear. More atten E 
might have been given to the Dialogus De Veritate. Passing over two intel : 
ing chapters on the schools of Chartres and St. Victor, and on the Manis 
of this period, we reach with Part IV the Islamic and Jewish philosophy, © | 

The decisive influence exercised by the theories of Avicenna UPON schol 
thinking has now been recognized. There passes from him into the thirt 
century a series of capital tenets, the illumination of the mind by the acti 
intellect, the relation of essence and existence, the material basis of indiy i 
duation. Father Copleston records these doctrines. What he does not record: 
the special thesis of Avicenna that essence is indifferent to universality an 
particularity, a thesis that reappeared in Duns Scotus. The account Of thy 
work of the Commentator is very concise; the elaborate system of the univer, 
is not given. It is easy, once more, to complain that the sweep and Originality 
of Maimonides is not acknowledged in the section on Jewish philosophy, 

Such protests may unfairly make demands beyond the scale that the auth 3 
has imposed on his history. Yet the treatment of several impressive thinkes | ; 
seems a little fragmentary. This Part ends with a chapter on the advan 1E 
Aristotelianism. 8 

In Part V we step into the grand period. William of Auvergne is the ft kc 
important master in whose writing the old tradition meets the new concep, t 
tions of Aristotle and the Arabians. He is given good measure. The variatio. 4 
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of Robert Grosseteste on the theme of light are recorded; his remarkabk 
explorations in mathematics and natural philosophy are not. Indeed the tale | 
of the early scientific movement at Oxford is cut off, and the narrative tums | 
to the great events in Paris. The work of Alexander of Hales provides the | 
prelude to these developments. Bonaventura has been a matter of contention 
in recent discussion. Is it possible to regard him as a philosopher at all inthe i 
traditional sense? Did he not condemn the formal division between Philosophy p 
and theology? In the commentary on the Sentences he seems to decide ead c 
philosophical question by recourse to the Scriptures and the Fathers. Fathe t 
Copleston nicely balances the exegesis of M. Gilson and the views of hi. b 
eminent critics. The author persuasively shows how Bonaventura contribut? 2 
to the debates on the kinds of matter, individuation, forms in man, ration 
seminales and other philosophical questions. He also shows how the positis n 
of Augustine are imposed upon the texts of Aristotle, how, for instam a 
illumination is laid upon abstraction and how all is ruled by the theology of # = © 
Word. By way of the eclectic and encyclopaedic Albert the Great we reai! © 
St. Thomas. ES 
In an excellent chapter on the Thomist distinction between the provin P 
of philosophy and theology the author maintains with reason that the positio 
does not differ fundamentally from the teaching of Augustine. He utters i $ 
rebuke to Thomists who approach modern philosophers with ‘‘a priori sue 
picion, reserve and even hostility.”’ Scholastic conservatism is untrue to tht 
philosophic spirit of Aquinas. He judiciously approaches the system through 
the hylomorphic principles of corporeal substances and expounds briefly the 
basic notions of matter and form, potentiality and act, individuation, existent? | 
and essence. The Five Proofs are seen in their proper context; they are not i 
intended to satisy members of the Rationalist Association. Indeed the argy 
ment from contingency to a necessary being, which is the core of the five waj 
receives now little approval. On another disputed point, one of the most) 
difficult questions in St. Thomas, the doctrine of analogy, Father Coplesto 
admits doubt. In the section on the metaphysics of creation he firmly brte 
out the fact that St. Thomas refused to allow that philosophy can prove th 5 
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the world took place in time; the doctrine is known only through 

‘on. A lucid digest of the psychology follows, the doctrine of the one 
o form, of the faculties, the senses, and the will. There is an admir- 
ab an fi “ne elaborate analysis of the process of knowledge in the 
gs is raises the question whether on such premisses there can be 
1] knowledge. In giving St. Thomas’ answer the author reverts to 


creation of 


to the constitutive elements of beings, the causal relation and other principles, 


| The chapters on the moral and political theories of Aquinas are valuable 


ummaries. A discussion on the extent to which he adopted the philosophy of 
Aristotle is refreshing after so concentrated a review. Father Copleston points 
out how the theological beliefs of the great scholastic transmuted his Aris- 
totelian principles, and he exposes certain latent tensions between the Christian 


| faith and the Aristotelianism of Aquinas. 


I cannot delay to remark on the skilful handling of Latin Averroism, Roger 


| Bacon, the Franciscan thinkers, Giles of Rome, and Henry of Ghent. In 
| approaching the work of Duns Scotus the unhappy historian is obliged to 
Í plunge into the battle over the authenticity of the texts. Father Copleston is 


| fully alive to the dispute over the Theoremata and takes a hand himself in the 
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| controversy. He views Scotus as on the whole a master of the Franciscan 


tradition in philosophy; but he emphasizes the original notes of his thought, 


_ the criticism of natural theology, the voluntarism and the doctrine of the 
| univocity of being. He effectively explains the sense in which Scotus denied 
| theology to be a science and declared it to be a practical science. The doctrine 
| of univocity is carefully expounded, and the theory of universals is defended 
| against false charges. Indeed Father Copleston corrects a number of miscon- 
. ceptions that are visible in reputable text-books; for example, the misleading 
_ idea that Scotus taught that God’s willis arbitrary. I am doubtful whether it is 
| possible to consider satisfactorily the central question of the univocity of the 
_ concepts of being before dealing with the doctrine of the formal distinction, as 


the author does. The relation of the passiones entis to the unity of being cannot 
be described without using the principle of formal distinction, And I feel that 
not enough is made of the theory of haecceitas. 
Medieval philosophy, as the author of this history says, can be treated from 
many points of view. But until the fourteenth century certain common 
assumptions derived from Greek thought and Christian doctrine arè dis- 
cernible. Father Copleston breaks off the story at the moment when radical 
criticisms of the age-long foundations began to be heard. He himself adheres 
Strictly to his function as an historian; he does not stand back from the long 
procession of treatises in order to question the principles adopted from Chris- 
tian Platonism and from Aristotle. If the student or teacher is seeking a 
faithful description in moderate compass of the course of the time-honoured 
arguments of the schools during the earlier and classic periods of the Middle 


! Ages he will hardly find a better book in English than the present volume. No 
i reader could fail to admire the ability with which the author has shaped his 
_ normous material into a lucid and scholarly narrative. 


M. H. CARRÉ, 


E The Physical Basis of Mind. Compiled by PETER Lasrerr. (Blackwell. Pp. viii 


+ 79. Price 5s.) 


ae cake of Third Programme broadcasts provides a useful introduc- 
duced See theories about the way the nervous system works. It is intro- 
guished ir Charles Sherrington and he is followed by an extremely distin- 
eam of experts. Professor Le Gros Clark describes the anatomy of 
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the brain, its fibres and their pathways. Professor Adrian describes the u. 
trical aspects of nerve conduction and briefly mentions the fashionable subi, 


Ame, 4 i 
of electroencephalography. Professor Adrian’s talk is supplementg as I 
Professor Zuckermann who gives an account of the self-regulating contrat! p 
cerebral processes, and manages to make the concept of “negative feed-h, ‘ p 


—so essential to an understanding of much modern theory—intelligible. Ate 
him comes Dr. Slater with a more general talk on the way Physiolog; Bt 
changes affect consciousness, and Dr. Russell Brain, who draws attention, H 
certain features of abstract thought and the understanding. of speech whia 2 
necessitate a patterned type of process in the neou system, if what goes | Pp 
there corresponds to the sorts of things we can do with our minds.” Fina, ©! 
Professor Penfield returns to the functional relation of parts of the brag P 
telling us that the “upper. brain stem’’ plays the part of co-ordinating i P 
pulses—a role for which the cerebral cortex was previously cast. sc 
Of course it must be emphasized that the essays are very short, and there. 
fore statements are made with very little evidential support. When Dr, Brain 
for instance, says: ‘‘There exists in the brain an electrical pattern for each th 
word which is not identical with those underlying either its sound or iț | 
meaning,” he does not tell us what kind of pattern these are, or whether an, 
have actually been detected. Dr. Slater, too, if he had had more space, would | be 
surely have added a long footnote toning down his observation that: “Pay. 
chiatrists are convinced that we find a rather different run of personalities in 
men of long, thin, and narrow build, from the general type of personalities we lit 
find in short and tubby men.” Is not “convinced” a rather strong word? ; 
However, such are the limitations of little books, and in spite of them this! 5 
one remains of value as a simple introduction, but does it answer the question, | 
asked, as Sir Charles Sherrington reminds us, by Aristotle 2,000 years ago: ce 
“How is the mind attached to the body?” It is a question that puzzles all the pj 
physiologists, except perhaps Professor Zuckerman. It puzzles Lord Samuel, st 
who comes to the microphone with two other philosophers to give thet ‘jy 
opinions. Needless to say it does not puzzle Professors Ayer and Ryle, wh’ ay 
know the questions to most answers. After reading Professor Ayer’s conti ap 
bution the question need not puzzle anyone. The fault lies in the picture’ se 
behind it. The battle of the bridge between the two spheres is now off: thet co 
is no bridge, there are not two spheres. All we can say is that when we do tt on 
sorts of thing for which we use “mental” language there are neural thins he 
happening about which we know more and more. If anyone finds this d 
bunking of an age-old problem a little bleak, let him read Professor Ryle ta 
final word in this series, which will prepare him well for Professor Ryle’s mo R. 
celebrated work. : W. J. H. Sprorr. So 


| So] 
The English Utilitarians. By LESLIE STEPHEN. (New York: Peter Smith. 1950 an 
Price 15 dollars. First published: London: Duckworth & Co., 1900) the 
_ teprinted by arrangement with Gerald Duckworth & Co., Ltd.) “we 
_ Any reprint of Leslie Stephen’s distinguished work would be of interest t0, J t 
readers of Philosophy. The method of reproduction in this case will demand An 
the attention also of all who are interested in printing and book-production $< 
in general. Po 
The English Utilitarians has been micro-offset, and the original thre? 4 $ 
volumes, totalling over 1,200 pages, now appear as a single volume of abont e 
T330 pages—if we continue to use the word page in the sense applicable to E : 
original edition. On each page of the reprint appear four pages of the origi © 
set out as separate pages, with the original numbering, as they might be, ma 
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an uncut sheet of page proofs. The effect is novel and illustrates, 
De to combine beauty with utility. Let us hope that neither the 
we I eee ae the price may be taken as the shape of things to come in book- 
Soe ea Bibliophiles have recovered from the shock, they will, I think, have 
o dmit that the publisher’s enterprise was a laudable one. He informs us in 
ig t02 te that ‘“‘micro-offset books are published in editions of from 100 to 
4 his No R: The titles issued in this series consist largely of reprints of out of 
ich 259 ae ATC e books required by those doing research work, and for which 
i aS extremely limited sale is possible. Copies of the original edition have 
ally oe me practically unobtainable at any price; the occasional one that might 
Tain, | prove available generally is priced far beyond the means of most libraries or 
| cee becomes necessary to employ some method of reproducing these 
ete. books in very small editions and at a moderate price. 
tain «Our method of reprinting such volumes hence makes available again titles 
each that might otherwise prove unobtainable, perhaps for all time.” 
tiki Moreover the type, though very small—smaller than the smallest type used 
Aly in the notes in Philosophy*—is wonderfully clear, and even the tiny notes can 
oli be read without straining. The binding is strong and suited for library use, 
Py. and the general format is pleasing. 
esini T understand that the process used may be described as “micro-photographic 
SW lithography,” but beyond that the experts whom I consulted would not go, 
except to tell me that such devices have already caused strikes among American 
this printers. : 
tion, © To recall the work of Leslie Stephen is to open a window on the nineteenth 
460: century and to be reminded of some of its neglected splendours. Stephen’s own 
the biography is crowded with great names. Macaulay was a friend of the family. 
nue, Stephen’s first wife was a daughter of Thackeray. As editor of the Cornhill 
thet Magazine, he met, among his contributors, R. L. Stevenson, Thomas Hardy 
wh and Henry James. For fifty years he moved at the centre of a brilliant circle 
nti “and was probably better qualified than any other to write a nineteenth century 
turé sequel to his own English Thought in the Eighteenth Century. From such a 
ther comprehensive effort modesty restrained him, and he decided to concentrate 
o th on the “compact and energetic school of the English Utilitarians’’ of which 
nin’ he had been himself a disciple “during its last period.” 
sd The original edition was reviewed more adequately than my various limi- 
yle tations permit, for example by W. R. Sorley in Mind, N.S. vol. X, and by 
mot, R. Latta in The International Journal of Ethics, vol. XII. I cannot improve on 
ft, | Sorley’s general commendation: 
_ “The work opens with an interesting discussion on the formation of philo- 
. | Sophical opinion, followed by a series of chapters on the political, industrial 
95% and social conditions which determined the rise of the Utilitarians and gave 
900 them their problem. Of these chapters it is sufficient to say that they are 
‘Worthy of the historian of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century. Mr. 
st to Stephen’s knowledge of the literature of the period is probably unrivalled, 
and and there must be few who can rival his knowledge of its social conditions, 
tion “te has a true eye for the salient features of a social movement or of a literary 
ee and he has the art of making them live in the sight of his readers.. 
me Toughout the whole work, indeed, he shows this easy mastery of detail— 
pout © Selects what is interesting and sums it up in an epigram.” 


the Space will Permit me only to remind readers of the general structure of the 
ina)" * Except for 
©, 
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one or two points of critical interest. Briefly, the 
ed on Bentham, James Mill and John Stuart Mil Tey fs 


work and mention 
volumes are focuss 


tively. 
This method had advantages and disadvantages. To quote Sorley am, ty 
“Tt is not without some loss of historical accuracy that James Mill’s Work vy 
thus separated from Bentham’s and treated apart. ... Bentham’s long U fo 
did not admit of Mill becoming, in any effective sense, his successor,” T] 
A more serjous criticism mentioned by Sorley which I should endor, ar 
that the philosophical sources of Bentham’s doctrine are inadequately inves 
gated. Bentham was much more indebted to Locke and his Successop. m 
Hutcheson, Hume, Helvetius and Priestley—than Stephen recognized, 
It is to be hoped that this publishing experiment, however anomalous it m, 
seem to lovers of generous type and wide margins, will send many Teale, 


back to the study of Stephen’s masterpieces, even though they should hay P? 
to read them micro-offset. D. J. McCrackey | 


Elemenis of Analytic Philosophy. By ARTHUR Pap. (Macmillan. Pp, sI. 
Price 35s.) : 
Mr. Pap is one of those for whom ‘philosophy’? means the analysis) 
certain important concepts, especially those fundamental to scientific thouptt ha 
The aim of his book is ‘‘to illustrate the method of logical analysis by apple. Sci 
tion to various topics.’’ The topics cover a wide field: universals and parti CO 
lars, a priori principles, perception, probability, causation, scientific metho: PS: 
meaning and truth, moral value. In dealing with them the author make Wh 
frequent use of the techniques of present-day formal logic. He is not puttig@” 
forward original theories, or advocating the opinions of any one group i. 
philosophical analysts, but presenting the view point of the modern analytit £+- 
movement as a whole, and showing some of its important results. He clas) 1 
that some familiar problems can be dissolved by semantic analysis—e.g. “Teme 
proposition ‘There exists an external world’ can be known with certaintyiref 
observing the way words are commonly used’’; and similarly with the demme 
for a ‘“justification’’ of induction, or the question “Can two people see pre 
same colour?” But the most unpalatable paradoxes of logical positivism. 
repudiated: Mr. Pap holds that one can sometimes speak significantly aw III 
unobservable kinds of entities, rejects behaviouristic analyses of statem! 1 
about minds, maintains that there are genuine problems, both philosopt use 
and scientific, about the relation between minds and bodies, and is not prc 
pared to deny that there are some synthetic a priori propositions. Ar 
phenomenalism, he thinks that its acceptability ‘‘hinges upon the resultsTV 
careful analysis of that meaning of ‘if-then’ which is involved in subjun | 
conditionals.’’ fide 
The book is effective in its main aim of illustrating the methods and asan 
bling some important conclusions of modern analytical philosophy. Mr. lass 
has a wide knowledge of the field he covers; he talks good sense and 8! per 
good reasons for his opinions, and his judgment is to be respected. labe 
reviewer particularly appreciated the treatment of causation. x i 
One slip seems worth pointing out. Mr. Pap, dealing with the principy, 
verifiability, considers the charge that according to that principle it is 7 
meaningless, and pleads in its defence the rule that no significant staten qu 
can make an assertion that is applicable to itself; but surely this doe tiv 
a of the need to show in what way the verifiability-principle * H ter 
ingrul. ft 
The faults of the book are chiefly those of presentation. It is esp” 5 
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for students beginning philosophy, and for this purpose it seems to 
and heavy. The topics follow a rather haphazard order (for instance, 
discussions of phenomenalism are separated by 250 pages); and it is easy 
“two ais ne’s way in the argument. I suspect that the use of the techniques of 
, to He eat will sometimes confuse the reader as much as it enlightens him. 
gk PE ok lacks impetus, and may well leave the impression that philosophical 
i ay a is no more than a tedious and unprofitable exercise. 

OTse Cee is a useful Glossary, with full explanations of the use of a large 


niet : : ; 
veg number of technical terms, mainly logical. 


intended 
me long 


Or] k 


SSO C. H. WHITELEY. 


itm 

) 

E Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N.S. Vol. XLIX. 1948-49. (London: 
ve 


KEN Harrison & Sons, Ltd. Pp. 224. Price 30s.) 


The papers included in the volume are: 


posuli. C. A. Mace: Presidential Address on Some Implications of Analytical 
+  Behaviourism (pp. 16). 


lysis al This theory regards statements about “mind” as statements about be- 
houghi haviour (acts, states, dispositions) of bodies, psychology being a biological 
ipplit», Science making use of introspection. The implications of the theory (i) are 
artiy Consistent with the distinctions between subject, object and act of classical 
nethy psychology, (ii) encourage search for more precise psychological concepts 
mak Which will, in fact, be helpful to all social sciences, including social psychology, 
puttigand (iii) are not hostile to the existence of “‘spiritual’’ values. 

ayia JI, J. A. Passmore: Philosophy and Scientific Method (pp. 16). 

2 las) Methodology does not offer to protect us against risk of error. Problems of 
g. Emethod arise in new studies (such as social sciences), and methodology, by 
intyireflection on established methods successfully employed in the natural sciences, 


demimay afford clues to new “prospective’’ sciences with regard to principles of 
see procedure. 


jsm 
y III. D. J. O’Connor: Is there a Problem about Free Will? (pp. 14). 
tem What is primarily required is a set of clear and consistent linguistic rules for 


sopi use of the term “free.” When this requirement is satisfied any remaining 
D bles wil fall within the province of physiology. 


rei ; 
a J. O. Wisdom: Perception-Statements (pp. 18). 
un | Attempts to descr 
Jide perception-statement implies (a) seeing a percept, (b) remembering or 
1 ass antici ati . . . . 
AC pating other percepts with which it “coheres,’’ (c) the ineluctable 
the “uniformity of nature” and (ii) that what is being 
perceived. This analysis probably covers also statements 


{Quality X perly stated, not as that of the relation of substance and 
5 tives a es as that of the significant employment of substantives and adjec- 
s Be Inguistic usage. It is argued that the distinction between the two 


terms i $ 
A Sis fundamental to language, and is therefore of metaphysical significance. 


R 
3 
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VI. D. J. McCracken: Ethical Positivism (pp. 18). 
The fundamental ethical concept is “value,’’ and there is a given ine 


value, recognized a priori, namely the identification of man with his fello Z 

both fact and value, this can be the basis of a genuinely positivist ethi, 8, 

are different degrees of self-identification (ranging from love to hatre d i g 80 
se 


morality is possible only in this “public world, the principle Permit, 
deduction of specific virtues such as truthfulness and Promise-keeping w = 
Saat 
> i pee | be 
VII. G. P. Meredith: Revision of Spearman’s Noégenetic Principles (pp, 4 
Spearman’s factorial theory has attracted more attention than “nodgenes | 


which he regarded as his main contribution to psychology. But restated i su 


extended (a) to provide a biological setting for mental activity, and O i a 
connect more closely with logic, ‘“‘noégenesis’’ is a fruitful concept. The Pape ba 
restricts itself to a revised statement and proposed extension (a). as 


i 
VIII. Ernest H. Hutten: Semantics and Physics (pp. 18). R 
Attention to progress in physical theory is the most profitable foundatiy. 
for semantic studies. The history of physics shows increasingly precise “yy ES 
guages” being built upon each other with their ultimate basis in “natu. 
language” in direct contact with ordinary experience. Becoming more fom 
- as requirements of precise thought increase, the broad results of new theoris pa 
can yet, for certain purposes, be “reduced’’ to the older ones. The study, ha 
scientific language throws light on the nature of language and thought; of 


general, and is therefore important for logic and epistemology. A 
th 
IX. J. D. Mabbott: True and False in Morals (pp. 18). ‘art 


In the new subjectivism (as represented, e.g. in Stevenson) two thiy Te! 
become clear: (a) the theory does not give a genuine analysis of the meant of 
of ethical statements; and (b) when it attempts to relate itself to ordin 2 


moral judgments it re-introduces “‘objective’’ assumptions. It is therefore °° 
helpful as a moral theory. tee 
cel 

sta 

X. D. R. Cousin: Propositions (pp. 20). H 
As a basis for agreement on rules for the use of the word ‘“‘proposition’ti eS 
suggested that a proposition must have a fourfold neutrality: (a) as betw a 


languages, (b) as between persons, (c) as between believing, doubting, ct 
(O) as between times and places. What is required is an objective interp 
tion without implying any metaphysical mysteries. The most promising! o% 
would seem to be a behaviouristic interpretation, communication beis i 


means whereby social groups interact appropriately or inappropriately | 
their environment. 


XI. H. L. A. Hart: The Ascription of Responsibility and Rights (pp: 24): z 
We are “ascribing” not “describing” in all assertions of rights, duties t ba 


liabilities. Legal concepts such as “contract” and “mens rea” cannot and Pi oor 
not be precisely defined, since judgments on rights are not concernt® «Te 
truth but with establishing obligations. Similarly, in imputing resp? an 
bility?! for action we are not concerned with causal truth but with me «T 
to enforce a social code, 2 Del 
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Morris Ginsberg: Basic Needs and Moral Ideals (pp. 20). 
xII. is a duality in moral experience. Out of basic needs (bodily, mental, 
P i ideals which in turn transform the needs, and ideals are them- 
cer a dified by attempts to make them effective. The task of ethics is to 
selve: 


ist practical men to deeper knowledge of basic needs and to clarification of 
erring ideals, thus facilitating the appropriate practical adjustment of 


i 


i both. 


D. 24), cover so wide a field of special problems that it would be pre- 
|) (The papers cites i s 
Dei!) sumptuous to comment on all and invidious to draw particular attention to 
A ad a I have therefore restricted myself to the foregoing summaries; and, 
0 Eana even this limited task has been tough at times, it is hoped that the 
Pape. on will not feel that the high degree of compression has been accom- 
‘panied by avoidable distortion. This seems to me to be a good volume, the 


| papers, on the whole, being of really good quality.) 


W. D. LAMONT. 


tod essays in the History of Ideas. By ARTHUR O, Lovejoy. (The Johns Hopkins 
e Press, Baltimore; London, Cumberlege. 1948. Pp. 354. Price 27s. 6d. 
latun 


fom In this volume several papers by Professor Lovej oy, which have for the most 
eor part already appeared in various journals during the past twenty-five years, 
dy, have been brought together at the invitation of his colleagues in the History 
cht, of Ideas Club at Johns Hopkins University, with a preface by the author. 
ma i bibliography of his writings is appended. 
| The papers deal with topics which we may perhaps describe as situated on 
the border-line between the history of philosophy and the history of taste (in 
‘art, literature, gardening, architecture etc.), and every point is treated with 
this remarkable thoroughness and command of detail. A theme with which several 
ean: Of them are concerned is the “imitation of nature’’ as an aesthetic principle 
din, and the “return to nature” as a maxim in moral philosophy. One essay is 
yer devoted to an analysis of the senses of “Nature as an Aesthetic norm,” and 
‘another to “The Parallel of Deism and Classicism,” i.e. to the prevalence of a 
certain mode of philosophy simultaneously with the acceptance of certain 
| Standards in the arts, In other papers, Professor Lovejoy is concerned with the 
meaning or history of ‘‘romanticism’’; he distinguishes various movements 
yi Which have been called by that name, and takes part in a debate concerning 
oti the history of the German romantic movement. As a whole, the essays serve 
g, as a complement to a book published by the author in 1935 in collaboration 
į With Professor G. Boas, on ‘‘Primitivism and related ideas in Antiquity’’; and 
two pieces are included (on “The communism of St. Ambrose” and ‘“‘Nature 
as Norm in Tertullian’), which were destined for a continuation of that work. 
In his Preface, Professor Lovejoy indicates “some general or frequently 
Current phenomena in the history of ideas, of which the various essays may 
gre regarded as offering particular illustrations.’’ The first is the presence and 
Bice of the same presuppositions in very diverse provinces of thought and in 
b piierent Periods, Thus, ‘‘the parallel of Deism and Classicism’’ shows clearly 
e5 ch e prevalence of the same presuppositions and standards in different provinces, 
go ut in the same age—the eighteenth century; and, in a later essay, the same 
j w Complex of ideas is traced in the work of a third-century Christian apologist, 
og Tertullian; Secondly, 


poe spn ees 
asf = of ambiguities in the meanings of terms, in the history of thought and of taste, 


e Supreme example of this is, of course, to be seen in the most potent, — 
stent of all catchwords, ‘nature,’ ‘’ and in the case of the 


Pervasive and consi 
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word “romanticism,” we have to do with a confusion which has arisen 
the minds of artists and thinkers, but in those of historians and critics Th E 
a Ci 
j ; na tdual y; 
. . arising from conflicting ideas, or incongruous propensities of Feeling oyp tl 
This fact, according to Professor Lovejoy, whose judgment here js thy 


ok 

The internal tensions or waverings in the mind of almost every indiy i d 
Ni 

Sy A 3 f Someyy p 

surprising, is often insufficiently realized by expositors, who tend to as st 


that their author’s thinking, in general or at least on a particular ques, P 
is all-of-a-piece. (Surely scholars are, in approximately equal numbers, mi 


to this and to the opposite fault?) à in 
The first paper (“The Historiography of Ideas,’’ published in 1938) 
cerned with the barriers created by academic specialization, and has the me 3 
of suggesting a positive programme for their removal, instead of men! cé 
deploring the present state of affairs. At present, the history of ideas ne tu 
concern of several distinct types of student; the person whose study iş hi ‘al 
central is, for obvious reasons, the historian of philosophy. Little js to} ‘tt 
expected from the method of collecting separate contributions from Specialis bi 
unknown to each other; and, failing that true collaboration in which the he 
perts bring their minds to bear upon a common problem, perhaps the bs " 
thing is for each researcher to shake off his inhibitions and pursue the ida; 5 
which he is interested beyond his own bounds, in defiance of any law of trespas IS 
There will not, I imagine, be much disagreement with this diagnosis, ti 
obvious that many authors, of whom Plato is one, and Rousseau anoth: 
owing to a faulty academic tradition, are parcelled out among specialists, y. 
one of whom obtains a view of the man as a whole; and if anyone questions th | 
proposed remedy, it is for him to point out a better one. Whatever may} 
thought of this point, the value of the present collection of essays remain 
and their republication is to be welcomed; many of them originally appear 
in journals seldom thumbed by philosophers. 4 
Some readers, on seeing the word “‘parallelism,’’ may expect to find fanch. D 
analogies between art, literature, politics, etc., but it is enough to read afi aç 
pages to be assured that this fear is, in the present instance, groundlé sy 
Professor Lovejoy is not only equipped with an astonishing fund of infom P; 
tion; he is very skilful in drawing distinctions, and in formulating them wi th 
precision, without lapsing into anything like pedantry. To comment on ët ay 
essay in detail would indeed be a lengthy task, and one which would regi it 
very comprehensive erudition. For myself, I must admit that I have hada is 
attention drawn for the first time to such matters as the cult of Chi in 
-gardening in this country, the meaning of the word Gothic in application t R 
architecture, the influence of Schiller upon Schlegel and the part which atm 
played in the genesis of German romanticism, etc. Concerning all this 11 re 
not merely ignorant, but scarcely even suspected the existence of the questio] he 
and, now that I have the information, I find it illuminating. A fortiori, Ja R 
not competent to say how far Professor Lovejoy’s expression of opinion ot 
controversial points has been endorsed by others since the publication of th w. 
essays. But I will venture to comment upon the points raised in the secol! gc 
and third studies. Q 
Dealing with “the supposed primitivism of Rousseau,’’ Professor Lovee 
shows that in the Discourse on Inequality Rousseau distinguished four st 
previous to the civil state; that only the first of these was termed by him. Ain 
` state of nature; and that there is nothing whatever to show that he ideal | 
this state, if we overlook one or two expressions which refer to the sup? J D 


strength and agility of primitive man. It is to the third stage of evolution m th 
Rousseau, in this Discourse, looks back with a kind of regret, describing } i 


“Ta véritable jeunesse du genre humain” etc.; but it invariably gives rish 
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sta e that 
on r thal of Hobbes. ; Ale eae 
it In the ensuing essay, a curious historical problem is raised. Both Rousseau, 
» Dro, in one of the notes to the Discourse on Inequality, and Lord Monboddo in his 
work on The Origin and ‘Progress of Language, maintain that the orang-outang 
18 Oy is a genuine wild man, not differing physically or in mental and emotional 
€ me capacity from the human race. Privately, Monboddo seems to have gone 
Merg f further, maintaining that since some men have vestigial tails, monkeys also 
i a lare a branch of the same ae! a ourselves, JE rofessor Lovejoy points out 
; th ‘that neither Rousseau oe k ae o! ? 1s r primitivist’’; it is true that they 
ciali ‘both use terms p m 3 ea ee o a natural state, but what they 
the are admiring is simply t he p ge ness it remote ancestors. In reality 
he be these two thinkers are pioneers o a way of thinking novel in their century— 
idea they are evolutionists; Monboddo “was one of the few men of his time who 
fen really had what may be called the genetic habit of mind. The Aristotelian 
i T distinction between the power of becoming anything, and actually being that 
"thing, is fundamental to his whole doctrine.” As to the question of priority 
noth ‘between the two writers, Rousseau wrote earlier than Monboddo, who names 
ists “him; but many similar passages may be due to the common influence of 
onst ancient authors; both were of course familiar with Seneca’s XCth Letter, 
may b with the Epicurean account of primeval man, and so forth. 
“malt! While agreeing with the main tenour of this exposition, I should have liked 
pear’ to see the contrast between Rousseau and Hobbes more clearly drawn; and I 
„ think Professor Lovejoy perhaps minimizes the problem of fitting on the 
fanch Discourse on I nequality to the Contrat Social. (By the way, the phrase funeste 
dafa accident requires some stronger translation than “unhappy chance.’’ It means, 
indlé surely, a disastrous or fatal chance. This would not weaken, but reinforce 
for Professor Lovejoy’s argument where he quotes these words.) It may be true 
m m that the concept of amour-propre, and the description of its effect upon men, 
n & are drawn from Hobbes. Still there is the difference that Rousseau contrasted 
requ it with a harmless urge to self-preservation, and Hobbes did not. And there 
rad Aisa more important difference than this. Hobbes supposes that men continue 
Chin in society from the same motive which induced their predecessors to create it; 
tion BEE with more imagination, allows for the fact that the mentality of men 
sh al must necessarily be changed by the experience of society itself: society is 
j 118 retained because it gives man moral freedom, but it was not and could not 
stis have been created with this purpose in view. (No commentator or critic gives 
i, Tat Rousseau credit for this distinction, and many of them obscure it by a mis- 
r ation in C.S. I.6. Men know that they must find “a form of association 
of ee shall defend and protect with the whole common force the person and 
= isi of each associate; and whereby each man, though united to all, shall 
oe | teens himself and remain as free as before.’’ These are subjunctives ex- 
ove). ing the purpose of the primitive man, and the criticisms of Bosanquet, 


gl Phi 5 
ae aa Theory of the State, pp. 83-4, are therefore beside the point. 


aise indicative.) Green, Carritt and Joad have all read these subjunctives as 
i But é ae 
Li f DS tone of the C.S. is altogether more optimistic than that of the 


> and surely it is not from the last of the f ges depi i 
tE the Di om the last o e four stages depicted in 
2 y i a acer tee tendered hideous by mutual jealousy, that men are represented 
18% & into the civil state. The “obstacles to men’s survival in the State 


4 
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of nature,” of which we hear in C.S. I.6, appear to me to be physica} hind 
not those which result from suicidal competition. If so, there is vel a ty 
difference between Rousseau’s account of the genesis of civil Society ange i 
of Hobbes. ; ! 

Professor Lovejoy’s studies are an invaluable guide to the whole bewil _ Hes 
mass of ideas which, since ancient times, have been evoked by the word a i 
He says that there are sixty-odd senses of this term, and having seen his at 


in distinction, I am prepared to believe him. At the end, I found mys Z 
possession of a rare “‘idea’’—namely, the wish that the book had been loge TE 
Ane 


The Growth of Philosophic Radicalism. By ELIE HaLivy. Translated by Map 
Morris. (Faber and Faber. 1949. Pp. xvii + 554: Price 25s. net.) ` rea 


La Formation du Radicalism Philosophique was published in 1978. Ne eae 
Morris’s excellent translation first appeared in 1928; with a new edition i ord 
1934. The publishers have now reprinted the edition of 1934. wh 

The author, who died in 1937, brought to the writing of this histo ra req 
philosophy the talents of a great historian and of a great philosophical criti 
He deploys a vast array of facts in a lively and memorable manner and conva 
a vivid impression of the principal characters; he also grasps the nature of jj, 
problems they were trying to solve and the strengths and weaknesses of th Suf 
solutions proposed. However, the book is so well known and so generali in 

admired that it would be superfluous to describe or to praise-it further. I ya] 

there is/any part of it which disappoints on re-reading, it is the estimate ¢ rea 
the younger Mill. Halévy evidently felt that John Stuart Mill lacked th zea 
disciplined mind and clarity of the early Radicals; and that the qualification tas 
which he tried to make in Utilitarianism, only served to re-introduce “thi Ka 
sentimentalism which the orthodox Benthamites had defined only in odë Bec 
to condemn.” This is a hard saying. No doubt his ethical writings are fulo! I 
confusions and hesitations. But this is partly because he sees so many sidet js < 
questions that had once looked simple; and has moral misgivings over t kee 
possible inward consequences of the pure Benthamite doctrine. His mindi wh. 
both sensitive and suggestive and what he wrote still seems alive. tha 

However, Halévy treats of J. S. Mill only incidentally. The Philosophi Prc 
Radical movement began to break up even: before the death of James bill of 
and his son’s attempt to broaden it into “a Utilitarianism of the whole § exa 
human nature’’ was altogether unsuccessful. In his diary of 1854, John Mi wor 
recorded the fact that complete oblivion had overcome the name of Jane to 
Mill. But if the movement came to an end, the temper and point of view? Ver 
the Benthamites continued to influence ever-widening circles. And for ths Wo: 
the writings of J. S. Mill were very largely responsible. Halévy had somethi pru 
more to say of this later phase in the posthumous volume of his history, Ser 
Age of Peel and Cobden, of which an English translation was published in 194), NAT 
K. W. Brirro¥ 7° 

be 

a 3 ext 

Immanuel Kant, Critique of Practical Reason and Other Writings in Mo A F 
Philosophy. Translated and edited by Lewis White Beck. (Unive adr 

of Chicago Press. 1949. Pp. xv -+-370.) idey 
_ This new translation covers a good deal of the same ground as the an et 
tion by T. K. Abbott, usually referred to as Kant’s Theory of Ethics. Whi, ate 
common to both versions is the Critique of Practical Reason and the & ba pen 
work of the Metaphysic of Morals, together with the short essay On a Supt? Te 


Right to Lie from Motives of Benevolence. Professor Beck does not give 
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t did, the first section of Religion with the Bounds of Mere Reason: 
Abbott a racts from the Metaphysic of Morals are different and shorter. 
and n ioe hand, he gives us, as Abbott did not, 4n Inquiry into the Distinct- 
i On a the Principles of Natural Theology and Morals; the well-known and 
leri a ficult essay On Eternal Peace; and two short articles little read in England, 
ia the first entitled What is Enlightenment? and the second What is Orientation 
bi , Thinking? As can be seen at once, this is a vast undertaking. It is supple- 
a an introduction, by bibliographical notes both in the introduction 
elf, mented by : als & inne 
Mg and in an appendix, apartina y Dy see ; 

w When we are given so much, it would be absurd to complain that we are 
| ‘not given more, but it is to be hoped that Professor Beck or someone else 
My, may one day give us the second volume which is still necessary if English 
) ‘readers are to appreciate Kant's moral philosophy on its more human side, 
= and particularly in its application to the political and moral problems of 
Mr ordinary life. This comes out in the shorter and semi-popular articles of 
Nt which Professor Beck has given us a sample; for a fuller understanding we 
require also the various essays on history, and especially the discussion on 
Yt the relation of theory to practice. Above all there is needed a readable version 
Crit, ‘of the Metaphysic of Morals itself, to which Professor Beck, like many others, 
We: seems to assign less importance than it deserves. 
dt: The translation of Abbott, in spite of its considerable merits, not only 
of th: suffers from occasional obscurities and indeed errors, but is written throughout 
etal in an idiom no longer in common use. Professor Beck has thus rendered a 
et. Il yaluable service even where the two translations coincide. His version is 
ate readable and scholarly throughout, and one cannot but be grateful for the 
d tt zeal and industry which has sustained him in so protracted and difficult a 
ation task, No translation can be a substitute for a study of the language used by 
“tt! Kant himself, but those who read German only imperfectly can use Professor 
oi’ Beck’s work in the assurance that they have in him a reliable guide. 
fulo It is a little more difficult to speak on questions of style. Kant’s own style 
dst is admittedly not easy, but this is mainly because he is like a juggler who 
er tt keeps so many balls moving through the air that it is hard to see precisely 
indi what is happening. Some translations, on the other hand, give the impression 
that he was a fumbler, unable to say what he meant without awkwardness. 
phi Professor Beck does not always succeed in avoiding this—perhaps in a work 
Mil of such an extent it is unreasonable to expect that he should. Take, for 
oles example, such sentences as the following, from the early part of the Ground- 
n M work. “I immediately see that I could will the lie but not a universal law 
Janë to lie.” “Innocence is indeed a glorious thing, but, on the other hand, it is 
ewt very sad that it cannot well maintain itself, being easily led astray.’’ “The 
'thsword ‘prudence’ may be taken in two senses, and it may bear the name of 
thig Prudence with reference to things of the world and private prudence.” 
7 eSentences like these are neither inaccurate nor unintelligible, but they are 
194 UHNecessarily clumsy. Abbott often shows a similar clumsiness, but in this 
ON, respect he should be taken as a warning, not as a model. And why should he 
be followed—to mention one very small point—in imputing to Kant the 
ia i*ttaordinary belief that a jewel can “‘sparkle with its own light” ? 
ssi h ee Beck’s bibliographical notes and his short introduction are 
a Sais e for their purpose. A fair attempt is made to trace Kant’s ethical 
asl w aa nee and the relation of his ethics to the rest of his philosophy. It 
ae tre oe Nee aad to expect more. Some of the details, on the other hand, 
r fonio i . question. Thus the complaint that Kant fails in his mature 
rs cans A y to consider “the empirical variety of the moral phenomenon” 
a me to spring from an unjustified neglect of the Metaphysic of Morals. 
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As a matter of exposition, a synthetic proposition for Kant is not 2 
goes “beyond. the subject’’—if it did so, it would be false—but x 


DE yy; 


i d it t Re yy re 
goes beyond the subject-concept. Nor oes i : Saam O me true to a o 
“before Kant,” a priori synthetic judgment would have been consid 
contradictio in adjecto.” If we set aside the verbal objection th in 


terminology was unknown before Kant himself, what is said May w In 
be true of Hume; but of other philosophers it would be more correct Hl o 

that they were continually making synthetic a priori judgments without a 
aware of what they were doing or of the need for justifying their Droe T th 
The cost of this book may be a serious obstacle to English studen (L 
gather that at one time it was priced at 27s. 6d., but that the price o ce 
subsequently been raised, presumably because of devaluation. I can o a i.e 
that those who fail to consult it will suffer a serious loss. Whatever if k nl 
it ought to be in every university and college library. H. J. Ping] 
The Proper Study of Mankind. By Stuart Cuase. (London: Phoenix Hos. D 
1950. Pp. 288. Price 16s. net.) H 


Like Mr. Chase’s previous writings, this book is very much a tract fory Sti 
times; and as such it is addressed to the general reader rather than toy Sit 
student of philosophy. But the student of philosophy cannot be indifferent (p 
its message, which is that the only possible cure for the troubles of the wor pas 
is to be found in the serious development and application of the social science. 
and he will find much to interest him in the way in which this message is in| th 
parted. Even if it does not strike him as particularly new, he will welcomeț t° 
obvious seriousness and sincerity with which it is argued and the lively 1 
readable accounts of some recent achievements of the social sciences int CO 
U.S.A., especially in wartime, with which it is supported and illustrated, & ` 
he will have no doubt whatever that Mr. Chase’s heart is very much int “ 
right place, 1. 

At the same time he is likely to feel that seriousness and sincerity and rei ae 
bility, not to mention having one’s heart in the tight place and the numen, 
other good qualities which the book undoubtedly possesses, are not enog 
And this feeling is likely to arise with special intensity in connection witht 
treatment (or lack of treatment) of the questions which are usually taka: 
be his special province. For example, the account of scientific method, Gis ee 
not actually misleading, is entirely on a popular level. And there is no sem. de; 
attempt to consider how the social sciences. differ from the natural scient nc 
either in their methods or in the ways in which they can be used as instruml he 
of power by the individuals or groups which practice or control them. Eico 
from the point of view of the general reader, these are surely serious dai 


pri 


~ backs. It may be unfair to compare the book, as a reviewer in another P nu 


has compared it, to a science article in the Reader’s Digest; but it cert thi 
gives the impression that the social sciences are much easier to understl Ap 
and to put into practice, than they are ever likely to be. eS ys 
Se O. DE SELINCOUR! no: 
NS eb ta aor Sa | 


Gottlob Frege: The Foundations of Arithmetic (Die Grundlagen der Ariel p z 
Translation by J..L. Austin; (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1950. PP: a... 
(xii + 119). Price 16s.) o tre 
The name of Frege has become one of the most honoured in the histo ot 
mathematics. But the history of mathematics contains not a few #48 of the 
Frege's story is doubly tragic: not only did his work gain no ad“ 
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by. his contemporaries, but also he appeared to himself, in his 
rds, “to have the foundation collapse just as the work is completed.” 

own Pa the importance of the work was soon recognized by Frege’s 
g Mite successors, notably by David Hilbert and Bertrand Russell. 
mre the latter freely admitted that he found Frege to have anticipated 
i Indee i his leading ideas almost twenty years earlier. 

oa T. Bell has written, “The problems of the nineteenth century met 
tb A of the twentieth in the extraordinarily subtle mind of F. L. G. Frege” 
Cth (Development of Mathematics (1945), p. 280). Stated briefly, the nineteenth 
lt. Century had witnessed the reduction of all mathematical analysis to arithmetic, 
icep ie, everything in the subject was placed upon the foundation of the “natural 
numbers.” This was the tremendous achievement, above all, of Cantor, 
Sm Dedekind, and Weierstrass. There remained, however, the most fundamental 
AToy. problem of all: to define number itself. 

"tt was to this problem that Frege addressed himself. This brings us to 

the book under review and also explains the significance of its title. Actually, 
Hoy the sub-title is “A logico-mathematical enquiry into the concept of number.’’ 
"He advances in this book a first form of his famous definition which is usually 
| stated as “the cardinal number of a given class is the class of all classes 
(similar to the given class.” Though the form in which it is here presented 
| (p. 79) is decidedly different in appearance, I think that it can be recognized 
‘as effectively equivalent to this statement. 


recognition 


| This book was first published in 1884 and was followed by two others on 
: si the same subject in 1893 and 1903. But, about 1902, mathematicians began 


meg tO be troubled by the paradoxes arising from the concept of a class of all 
eya classes (of some particular sort). It was the most notorious of these paradoxes, 
, ng concerning the class of all classes that are not members of themselves, which 
q} Bertrand Russell proposed to Frege, that so disheartened Frege about the 
-= value of his own work. - 
, Yet it was, of course, precisely such work that gave these paradoxes their 
ir „ı importance. And it was these paradoxes that stimulated the tremendous 
me, CCVelopments in mathematical philosophy during the present century. Thus 
ono WE SCE the justification for Bell’s remark concerning Frege’s position as the 
sth i meeting-place of the problems of the two centuries. 
ska Not far short of half the book is devoted to a severely critical account of 
ee Previous thought on the subject. The style is, in places, sardonic. While 
gi C traordinarily clear and penetrating this part of the work may in some 
‘degree account for the fact that the value of the constructive part was not 


jentt 3 F s 3 z 
oe more quickly recognized. For, long before one has finished reading it, one 


"p besins to wonder whether the author is in fact going to reach anything more 
“gp Constructive. 
: The central feature of the book is the development of the definition of 
rfl oe already mentioned. There can be no doubt about the greatness of 
fal A 1s ver It is, of course, intrinsically the most difficult part of the book. 
ae rom the difficulty of the subject itself, its presentation is also a matter 
OR not onsiderable difficulty; it must be confessed that this part of the work is 
[^ot easy reading, 
nell p Sr mens a section giving a series of applications of the definition to 
et ares he sequence of individual natural numbers. By contrast with the 
Ss esis ee of the book, this part is somewhat sketchy. A short section then 
Beh treatment poe numbers and is, naturally, closely related to Cantor's 
ory oth ot “transfinite numbers.” Finally, there is a brief discussion of 


ede Maer number-s i 
n theory of aoo Ce: complex numbers) and a critique of the formal 


1 int 
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The translator and the publisher have done a real service to 


5 ave 7 mat : 
and philosophy in bringing out this edition of Frege’s book. The Ger he ; 
is reproduced in its original pagination with the English translation 5 E 
each page. While Frege’s ideas can, of course, be expounded in English na (e 


no means follows that this can be achieved by a direct translation, a x 
as Mr. Austin’s translation most emphatically is, we must be aq dia a 
grateful to him for making the German text available at the same time Eo tl 


W. H. McCrp, E 


The Philosophy of Thorstein Veblen. By STANLEY MATTHEW Dauc Pi 
(New York: King’s Crown Press; London: G. Cumberlege, Tod 
Pp. 134. Price 18s.) 5 ti 


Veblen is chiefly known for his writings on economics, and particular] inl ge 
his Theory of the Leisure Class. Dr. Daugert claims, however, that “there. 
remain in his writings certain assumptions, norms, themes, and in bits 
predominantly philosophical,’’ and he has therefore tried to exhibit Veblen’. th 
“philosophy” in as coherent a form as he can. This is not an easy task, sing de 
Veblen only revealed his basic philosophical assumptions in a fragmentay th 
manner; and Dr. Daugert is well aware of the difficulties involved in making pr 
coherent what was never coherent in the original. fca 

It appears that Veblen was mainly influenced by such diverse Writers a js 
Kant (Critique of Judgment), Spencer, and the American pragmatists—Peire on 
James, and Dewey; but he was, understandably enough, unable to recontileth co 
conflicting views he embraced and failed therefore to achieve a Satisfactory st 
synthesis. He implicitly accepted pragmatism, but openly attacked it; e 
wrote a book entitled The Instinct of Workmanship, but was apparent; of 
convinced, even during its composition, that no such “instinct” existe ph 
Dr. Daugert writes well and has done the best he can with rather refractoy th 
material; but one can hardly escape the conclusion that he has presented lu 
not with a philosophy, but with a series of principles and leading ides bu 
often brilliant, sometimes paradoxical, invariably suggestive, but mainlyd Hi 
interest to students of economics and psychology. It is possible that th) th 
who are interested in philosophy will feel, as they put this book down, tii! rol 


or 


Dr. Daugert’s undoubted talents might have been better employed. fin 
J. Harrranp-Swaw. Re 

th 

shy 


A Study of Hegel’s Logic. By G. R. G. MURE. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 195% Re 
Pp. x + 376. Price 308.) : 
Hegel took a certain pride in the high level of abstraction which he achieve V1 
in his Logic, and those of us-who breathe less easily in the rarefied atmospht! B: 
which he found congenial are often unable to follow the progress of his ou Ne 
ment or even to grasp the significance of individual categories. Mr. Mure beng % 
comes to our aid by expounding the whole of the Logic from Pure Being Hi 
Absolute Idea. The Science of Logic is occasionally drawn upon to modify a B 
supplement the Encyclopaedia Logic which is taken, in the main, as the yaa B 
text. To logical positivists, I am afraid, this exposition will be meanin ee x 
nonsense, though they will have to concede that it is the “right nonsens? i ( 
but students of Hegel will find it the best guide to the Logic which has a 
appeared, best because it is the most detailed, the most searching, the Be “me 
scholarly, the truest to the spirit of Hegel. ot thy 
Anyone who approaches the Logic for the first time is confronted by # | evi 
fundamental difficulty than that of following Hegel’s argument in detail, $ 
180 
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of discovering, Or deciding, what it is that Hegel is trying to do, or 
in problems he is trying to solve. Misled by some of Hegel’s assertions 
what ae Logic is the realm of Pure Thought, or is mind thinking its own 
(e-8: e) a reader may suppose that Hegel is trying to develop a system of 
eee knowledge out of pure self-consciousness. He may then concede that 
long ee, triad (Being, Not-Being, Becoming) conforms to this programme, but 
T still regard the remainder of the Logic as a vain attempt to pack into what is 
E osed to be an a priori system the whole realms of nature and mind; and 
8 ae ay support his case by comparing the way in which the Phenomenology 
; ; cine as a study of the advance from feeling through sense-perception and 
Cee discursive thinking to absolute knowledge and ends as a conspectus of all 
1959 time and all existence. More sympathetic readers have suspected that some- 
‘thing must have gone wrong with Hegel’s reasoning, if not at the close of the 
tly i. frst triad, then at some later stage, because they refuse to swallow Mechanism 
“tie or Chemism as self-definitions of God or Absolute Spirit. 
quits’ If Hegel’s enterprise be properly understood, however, the inclusion of 
cbn; these offending categories becomes more defensible; and the most plausible 
Sie defence which I have so far encountered is the one which Mr. Mure erects on 
enay the exposition which he gave of the ground-plan of the Logic and its essential 
hakin problem in his J ntvoduction to Hegel (published in 1939 and treated somewhat 
| cavalierly by certain impercipient reviewers), A knowledge of the Introduction 
esa is constantly presupposed in the Study, and the two books are really volumes 
Peire one and two of the same work. A reader of the second must have the first 
iet constantly at hand, and a reader of the first will remain dissatisfied until he 
actoy studies the second. 
it} Hegel prefaced one of his early drafts of the Logic with a short description 
rent of what he was then attempting to accomplish: “The subject-matter of 
xit philosophy is infinite knowing, or the knowing of the Absolute. Over against 
actor this knowing there is finite knowing, or reflection. But the two are not abso- 
edu lutely opposed. . . . In philosophy the forms of finite knowing are absorbed, 
ida but their finitude is annihilated through their being related to one another. 
nyd Hence the aim of a true logic is to array the forms of finitude, not by scraping 
the! them together empirically, but as they proceed out of Reason itself (although, 
1, txt, robbed of Reason by the Understanding, they first appear only in their 
_finitude). It must then be shown how the Understanding strives to imitate 
ww. Reason, though it cannot progress beyond a merely formal identity. Finally 
[the forms of the Understanding must be sublated by Reason and it must be 
shown what significance and worth these finite forms of knowing have for 
195%. Reason.” 
| Although this programme (which clearly has its roots in Plato’s Republic, 
evé VI and VII) was later expanded and modified, Hegel’s purpose remained essen- 
pher tially unchanged. Mind thinks in certain ways; but it can: also reflect on the 
arg! Ways in which it thinks. Self-consciousness is self-critical and therefore self- 
s het transcending; to criticize one’s achievement is already to have lifted oneself 
ng ic to a level above that achievement. Not contented with the type of thinking 
and implicit in sense-awareness, mind has developed the more explicit type 
ast In natural science, and by reflecting thereon has risen higher still to 
a Beceem explicit in philosophy. Hegel came to regard this process as 
nse Neca cable only if Reason is immanent in the first dawning of sense-perception 
5 T Nae indeed earlier) and if the stages through which it passes in its self-consti- 
Da Progress are, however unsatisfactory in themselves, preserved in its 
urity as part and parcel of its content. The categories of Hegel’s logic are 


thus the dist 
of e distill Sr : . 
f i every stage of one of the mode of thinking, and of what is thought, in 


difaculty 
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of logic is a realm of shadows, a world of simple essentialities red l 
concretion of sense.” AEE n; ~ 
‘Those to whom a logic constructed on this principle seems not unre 
may yet think that there are certain limitations to the self-criticism ofm ha 

Even if they do not go so far as to hold that the individual ming an i 
escape from an ideological conditioning, they may still believe that, A t 
human plane, the self-knowledge of mind can never yield the “ab pad 
truth’ which Hegel claimed in his Logic, but can only approach it asym ph 
tically. Hegel’s belief that the individual human mind is Self-transoengy C 
only because Absolute Mind is immanent within it may be Plausible: yes 
although the Logic is the product of Hegel’s thinking, he seems to have bys 
that in thinking it he was not elaborating thoughts of his own but was enters 
into the thinking of the Absolute; the mind which comes to full conscious a 
of itself in the Logic, and which is self-constitutive throughout the dialecti aih, 
development of its categories, is Absolute Mind. Hegel has heeded Atistotees ne 
injunction that man ought not to confine himself to thinking of mortal thing br 
but should so far as possible put off mortality; only he has forgotten t ] 
qualification “‘so far as possible.”’ In claiming that his Logic affords ‘Absoly 414¢ 
Truth” he claims two things: first, that the Logic is God’s thinking nical 

secondly, that the mind of man is not merely self-critical and self-transcenja,. 

but is capable of thinking God’s thoughts because it is at, or can Teach, th’. 
point beyond which self-transcendence can go no further since perfection ay m 

Absolute Truth have been attained. This impiety becomes ‘explicit when 
Hegel tells us that the content of his Logic “shows forth God as heisinhi y 
eternal essence before the creation of Nature and of a Finite Spirit.” patil 
This general criticism has implications which Mr. Mure elaborates anec: 
argues with great power, partly in his introductory chapter on Language uimo. 
Hegel’s Logic and chiefly in the closing chapters which show how in hum pr 
experience space and time and the gulf between the empirical and the aprinin 4 
always persist and how for that reason the scope of a dialectical philosoptaat 
(though still wide) is narrower than Hegel supposed. As Mr. Mure knovstak 
Hegel is his own critic, for he was aware that a philosophy is the child ofitmec 
own time, and if while he was writing his Logic he often forgot this, he nevtque 
theless did say there (as it were in confirmation of Mr. Mure’s criticism) thigur 
the value of Logic only receives due appreciation when it is seen to rail. I 
from the experience gained in the particular sciences. If that be so, Logic@ton 
never afford absolute truth because it must always be revised as the experiitthe 
gained in empirical studies changes; it can never be wholly a priori, it mss n 
be empirical and, to that extent, tainted with contingency. Again, Mr. Morn 
shows how Hegel’s own theory of language inevitably entails the consequé’S © 
that even philosophical thinking is always an incomplete synthesis of langu“mat 
and thought, so that the problem of expression is not solved in the Logic; ee 
when he goes so far as to say that there is no suggestion in Hegel that peun 
linguistic expression of the logician’s thought presents any special aighcaliger 
he makes me wonder whether, in the closing pages of the preface to the Oe ie 
edition of the Science of Logic, Hegel does not betray at least an inkling of A = 
difficulty: “The development of thought in its necessity,’’ he says, “should ‘4 
of all topics the one most capable of precise and immanently plastic es? PEP 
Sion, but this abstract perfection of expression must in the main be renoun bros 
It is true that the reason for this renunciation is supposed to be the lis 
comings of Hegel’s readers, rather than his own, but it is clear that thet i A 
ing of the Infinite, on Hegel’s programme, could be conducted only 2 y 1 
thay 


Infinite’s own language, in which thought and its expression might be SUP. 
to coincide, and not in any human tongue. z 
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: expositor and critic, Mr. Mure puts all Hegelian scholars deeply in 
= Alike on one of them I can but salute his book as the work of a master, He 
„ his debt. ed for the work of Hegel’s maturity what Monsieur Jean Hyppolite 
;, has a the Phenomenology; if Hegel himself had read their books, he 
ae as Sores thought that at last he was beginning to be understood. It must be 

pie S that Mr. Mure’s exposition is ‘‘designed to assist the average 
thd cco phical student,’’ and I have grave doubts whether this design has been 
ying Fried out successfully. The style in which Mr. Mure writes is perhaps intel- 
endej; ible only to those whose education in idealism enables them to understand 
le; Me idiom (although at times even the cognoscenti will find it tantalizingly 
ve dterse) ; but to the average philosophical student of today it must often seem, 
nei almost as forbidding as Hegel’s own. In any case, the argument is difficult, 
usand this is not an easy book for anyone to read, no matter how much he knows 
lectia bout Hegel already; a beginner in Hegeliana may find it very hard indeed, 
Stotksand I suspect that his initial requirements may still be best met by Hibben 
thing or Noél. ; > 
tent Finally, as a member of Chandler’s college, I must record my surprise that 
bsoliithe Clarendon Press reader has allowed Mr. Mure to persist in his occasionally 


8, capricious Greek accentuation. T. M. Knox. 
senden. 

ch, th. : 

ionanAn Introduction to Metaphysics. By C. H. WHITELEY. (London: Methuen & 
E when Co., Ltd. 1950. Pp. xiii + 174. Price 8s. 6d.) 


‘inhi, Mr, Whiteley believes that a book intended, as his is, for those without 
much experience in philosophy “should deal principally with problems which 
6 aeem to the general reader worthy of serious study rather than with those 
g aimore technical problems in logic and theory of knowledge which are apt to 
hum ppear trivial until one understands their implications.’’ The intelligent man 
1 primin the street, he says, turns to philosophy in the hope of learning about the 
osophiaature of ultimate reality or the meaning of life. Mr, Whiteley accordingly 
knowtakes as the main topic of his book, not indeed the question ‘‘What is the 
dolitmeaning of life?’’, but an examination of the belief which underlies this 
etiquestion, the belief namely that life can be interpreted as the result of a 
n) tijurpose or design. - 
) rail In the first part of the book the materialist philosophy which is in direct 
gictmonflict with this belief is expounded and discussed. According to materialism 
erienčhe world is a unity of material; the existence of minds and conscious purposes 
if mxS not denied, but it is held that these are merely epiphenomenal, having no 
 Muenfluence on the course of events; the only adequate explanation of anything 
queris One in terms of causal laws. Mr. Whiteley examines Berkeley’s criticism of 
ngumaterialism and of Locke’s representative theory of perception and gives a 
jc; beritical account of the phenomenalist analysis of the notion of a material 
vat thing. The conclusion is reached that matter can have only the formal pro- 
qculfeerties of being at a certain place at a certain time and of having certain effects. 
secotsince nothing can have these properties and no others, materialism cannot be 
of Üt complete philosophy. Mr. Whiteley goes on to consider what grounds there 
uld nay be for the belief that there is a purpose in nature. Since the concept ofa — 
xpeuPerhuman purpose may be identified with the concept of God, this is equi- 
ed pent to asking whether God exists; accordingly chapters 9 to 12 deal, 
shot roadly Speaking, with the arguments for the existence of God. The whole 
this on is summed up in the concluding chapter. 
in : oe bald summary may indicate the beginner is introduced to philosophy — 
Pant, ns of a connected argument dealing with a wider range of problems 
as been found in some recent introductions. Despite its scope the book 
EE 
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is not superficial. The main arguments for and against each of the ¢ 
discussed are fairly stated, and Mr. Whiteley is to be admired for the a) Mi 
of thoroughness with which he has succeeded in treating each Problem ® k: 
comparatively short a length. He is at his best perhaps in the last par io 
book; his discussion of the argument from design and the theory of aM 
selection is interesting and impressive, and here as well as in his acca fi 
materialism he makes skilful use of an apparently considerable knowle d t fu 
the results of scientific inquiry. The problem of knowledge, though jt doo 
dominate the book, is not neglected, and the more discerning beginner = y Th 
led to perceive that discussions in theory of knowledge and in logic RY t 
without a bearing on the larger questions in which, as Mr. Whiteley conte 
claims, his initial interest usually lies. The language is unpretentious and n a 
the main, non-technical, and from the general tone of the book the Be T 
should form the desirable impression that what is expected in philosophy; Al 
not rhetoric but calm and reasoned argument. x Eo 
There are, however, certain faults of a kind which is regrettably Common; ap 
introductions and these, in my opinion, detract considerably from the vas ‘ob 
which the book might otherwise have had. In the history of philosophy ap 
theory put forward has involved the assertion of a number of different p ph 
positions which may be related to one another in various ways, by neces mo 
connection, by probability or by mere compatibility—to take only the 
of a theory which is tolerably self-consistent. Mr. Whiteley does not almy lea 
succeed in making clear how and why he thinks the different elements jp; bet 
theory are related to one another. As a result, the reader new to Philosophy des 
may wrongly assume in some cases that the relation intended is one of logia Ev‘ 
necessity and be needlessly perplexed by finding himself unable to perceiy Be 
something which the author did not mean him to look for. This sort of dele £07 
seems to me to be exemplified in Mr. Whiteley’s account of materialism’ 2t, 
which I shall refer later. Again, I found that, at any rate on a first readin 
the precise point at issue between opposing theories (e.g. epiphenomenalist ° 
and the alternatives to it) was apt to be slightly blurred; I think that this +” 
due partly at least to the fact that Mr. Whiteley is weak in the art of list it I 
and shade: he does not always distinguish with sufficient emphasis betw ©? 
the important and the unimportant elements in the theories which be 20" 
cusses. 
We now come to the account of materialism. An unwary reader may) ou 
puzzled by the fact that materialism, which has been dismissed, he mist ee 
have thought finally, in chapter 7, as not being a complete philosophy! “1° 
back again in the fight in chapter 9. The explanation appears to be this ° 
Materialism as expounded in chapter 2 involves two elements. The first is! = 
view that everything consists of matter; let us call this “corporealism" Wot 
word which Mr. Whiteley does not use). The second is the view that the onl E i 
adequate explanation of anything is one in terms of causal laws; this is dei” o 
minism. What is dismissed in chapter 7 is corporealism; what is still e 
discussion later on is determinism. Chapter 2 throws some light, but i an 
my opinion enough, on the ways in which these two elements in matena? pre 
are related to one another. Mr. Whiteley’s view is that if corporealism § a mi 
So is determinism, but it is not clear whether he thinks it would be absurd in 
merely paradoxical to accept the former and reject the latter, and whati of 
his view is his argument in support of it is not expressed very lucidi | her 
main defect of the exposition however is a failure to say whether % y I 
determinism implies corporealism, and the danger that the reader may ® j fol 
the wrong assumption about this and have difficulty in following the D 
course of the argument at a later stage is not lessened by the 1 — 
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Whiteley uses the term “materialism” in three different senses; sometimes 
s what I have called corporealism,’’ sometimes determinism, and 
e combination of the two. 


T. 


E 


Ong In addition to a table of contents and an index the book contains a glossary 
att of philosophical terms and several short but useful lists of suggestions for 
i | further reading. J. A. Faris. 
Í ge Í 
n The Works of George Berkeley. Vol. III. Edited by T. E. Jessop. (Nelson. 
i 1950. Price 30s. net.) 

Y A ae ne , 
rect) The two volumes of this definitive edition of Berkeley which have already 


nd, appeared contain the main philosophical writings, i.e. up to and including the 
ymy Three Dialogues. In his introduction to Vol. III, which consists of the seven 
phy j ‘Alciphron dialogues, Professor Jessop therefore wisely makes no great philo- 
‘sophical claims on its behalf, but concentrates on its interest as a Christian 
mo; apologia and on its literary merits in the dialogue form. Given Berkeley’s 
va object of opposing to the deists a defence of Christian doctrine that would be 
ye appropriate to the attitude of his day, there would be little relevance in the 
t pee philosophy of the Principles; and the passages of epistemological interest to a 
esn modern reader are correspondingly few. 
ec The discussion in Dialogue IV of the visual language of God does in fact 
almy lead up to the suggestion that there is a fundamentally different relation 
sn, between sign and signified in the case of a descriptive statement and what it 
soph, describes on the one hand, and on the other hand in the case of a natural 
logica event and what may be inferred from it as cause, effect, or concomitant. But 
ey Berkeley does not seem to have grasped the importance of the distinction, 
dee fOr it is put into the mouth of his opponent Alciphron, who drops it at once 
im; at the first huff from Euphranor. 
ady The better known Dialogue VII contains a much more detailed statement 
nai, Of Berkeley’s theory of meaning than is provided by the few hints in the 
ism Principles, and probably deserves in our semantic century a fuller study than 
an it has yet received. His insistence that the descriptive use of words is not their 
awg ODIY or even their primary function went too long unconsidered. That he did 
ne di 2Ot advance it far himself may be, at least in part, due to his having confused 
in his illustrations the operational use of words (as in mathematics) with a 
ray) WUzzily descriptive use (as in matters of faith). Belief in the result of a calcu- 
mist lation in which V —r has been employed, and belief in the doctrine of redemp- 
oy, ition may equally influence conduct; but that is not to say that the language 
e thi Of belief functions in the same way in both cases. 
sth The editor has done his work carefully and unobtrusively, confining his 
m (Own appearance to a short introduction and occasional footnotes, The text 
e ot followed is that of 1752, with all variant readings of the two 1732 editions 
det noted m an apparatus criticus. Professor Jessop suggests that Berkeley’s 
uate fion from his last edition of the original §§ 5-7 of Dialogue VII attacking 
not stract ideas makes “an artistic improvement, for the three sections must 
ialis oe appeared to most readers to be an unnecessary digression.”’ This is 
is E PAN aby tight, although why it is right is left unclear. A plausible explanation 
urd Li 5 be that Berkeley, having to a certain degree anticipated Professor Ryle 
ate) “Suing that intelligence in use of language is not to be explained in terms 
p Of concurrent (or precurrent f pri i 
hcre t6 ath r p ent) sequences o private experience, has no need 
of €r with belabouring abstract ideas. 


T Ih as 
ris (alter ae ferreted out misprints, but have noticed obvious errors in the 
pe § Places: p. 13, 1. 8; Pp. 165, l. 20; p. 305, l. 6; p. 308, l. 19. 
a A. D. WoozLey.. 
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Theory of Knowledge. By A. D. WoozLEY. (Hutchinson’s University ia 
1949. Pp. 196.) : ne 
This volume forms part of a series edited by an Oxford Profess 
written (or to be written) by a number of his Oxford colleagues. The ae 
tion of such series of books is a matter for the publishers, What each ty 1 
hopes, no doubt, is that his book will provide its own justification, aa n 
measure this is true of Mr. Woozley’s. He has written what he set out to a | 
—a book that will be of use to beginners in Philosophy, and of value T ki Fi 
fore, to teachers of Philosophy at its most elementary stage. a 
The author tries to exhibit ways of philosophical thinking anq discus, th 
(even though—to the more radical of his Oxford colleagues—they may > up 
to be out-moded) rather than to arrive at definite conclusions. What if a Gi 
he exhibits is that way of thinking about truth and knowledge, percept, 
and memory, universals and particulars, which derives from Bertrand Re : 
and was pursued by Ramsey and others. Mr. Woozley, is of course, qik vo 
competent to discuss these questions in a more definitely linguistic Way: by 22 
he has evidently decided that the time has not yet come to write an elementin ce 
book in the newer vein. Perhaps he is right; but it would be interesting to lin 
it attempted. As it is, he is inclined to bring newer methods to bear, to het th 
him out of the difficulties into which the older discussions always led. By do, of 
so he may sometimes seem to be dodging the real problem; what he ought, 
do more clearly and explicitly, is to go back to “the real problem” and restat 
it as a question about language. Not, in the old narrow way, as a questi. 
about pen-and-paper syntax only; but as a question about communicati, 
viewed in many aspects, viewed dramatically. Mr. Woozley gives hints of al. 
this in his discussion of the ‘difference between “Hitler is Dead,’’ “It is tw 
that Hitler is Dead,” and “I know that Hitler is Dead.” | 
The main argument about belief is that there cannot be unitary “‘thought 
objects,” with which we are acquainted, and which have or do not have, 
certain relation to the facts; that judgment is a multiple-relation uniting tht) 
judger with the several terms and universals of his proposition, (Russells 22 
Igro view is modified to meet Ramsey’s criticisms.) There is a discussion!) 
correspondence and coherence, and we are led to the following conclusion. 
When we believe a false proposition we have before the mind abstract “bist! all 
fact?” wrongly combined; when we believe a true proposition the object of out ma 
belief does not correspond with a fact—it.is a fact. Mr. Woozley regards fat cot 
as abstractions, mind-dependant—what the mind on a given occasion grasp) tra 
out of all the things and events with which it is acquainted. What is not mint: of 
dependant is the world of things to which we refer in our judgments. The/Ph 
constitute the real furniture of the world. I do not think Mr. Woozley’s stat ad 
ment of his conclusion is satisfactory, though I am sure he is headed in ete 
right direction. It would have been helpful to have considered in detail whl on 
happens when we verify an empirical proposition which we have been belie i 
_The book contains two chapters on memory: surely a good subject for ay Í aa 
. discussion. There is a chapter on universals which makes one wonder whe wi the 
it is after all a topic for an elementary book. There is no discussion of 4 ia ie 
knowledge, of the difference between intuition and demonstration, nor 0f A 
peculiar difficulties of beliefs based on induction. The only omission I re a Sx 
is the pragmatic theory of truth; this seems to me a good elementary w na 
and at least as helpful as either of the other theories of truth. fen 3 pr 
Mr. Woozley’s arrangement is good; he knows how to give a discuss!” str. 
straight run. He writes a decent serviceable style with no attempt @ ig Neg 
epigrammatical manner which at Oxford now wells up (or filters dow) ‘of: 
such good measure, Se Karı BRITTON f 
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; hy, Volume I, Thales to Plato. By C. J. DE VoceEL, P.D. 

Gadi ee T, J. Brill. 1950. Pp. x + 318.) 
This excellent and useful work is a collection of texts, “selected and sup- 
G jed with some notes and explanations by the Professor of Ancient and 
wi plied eval Philosophy in the University of Utrecht. Needless to say, the texts 
di ee quoted in Greek. The notes and brief explanations are in English, 
: ents of the Presocratics Professor De Vogel has gone to Diels- 
selections from Plato to the Budé edition, except in the case of 
here Burnet’s Oxford edition has been used. There is a useful and 


Pat | Laws, W. este 
USS z ate bibliography; and there are three indices, of names, subjects and 


f rds. 

N fag Casha De Vogel aimed at compiling a source-book of a more modern 
ptit ‘stamp than Ritter and Preller; and this volume, together with the second 
tise ‘volume, which is due to appear in 1952 and will contain texts from Aristotle 
wei and post-Aristotelian philosophy, will provide students of the subject with an 


yi hav 
the, For fragm 
uM! Kranz, for 


Yb excellent instrument. From time to time Professor De Vogel mentions different - 


aay lines of interpretation which have been advanced, and criticizes or approves 
tom them. For example, in connection with texts relating to the Platonic theory 
7 h of' Ideas Natorp’s interpretation is briefly mentioned and criticized, while in 
oiy connection with Plato’s political ideas Professor Popper’s thesis in The Open 
gitt Society and its Enemies is commented on (adversely). Obviously, brief com- 
esta ments of this kind do not amount to discussions; but they do draw the students’ 
ony attention to relevant literature and to divergencies of interpretation. 

cation The English is generally excellent; but it is extremely difficult to write in a 
olal foreign language without occasionally using an oddly-sounding phrase or 
St word. Before any future edition of the work minor blemishes of this kind 


i might perhaps be attended to. FREDERICK C, COPLESTON. 
ought 

ave, i. 

ng the : 

sels Existence and Being. By MARTIN HEIDEGGER. (Vision Press, 1949. Pp. 399. 


onoi Price 15s.) 
sios, - As Professor Heidegger writes with a more than Heraclitean obscurity, it is 
bits all to the good that more than half of this work consists of introductory 
ofo material supplied by Dr. Werner Brock, who also includes an account of the 
sfat content of Sein und Zeit. The four essays by Heidegger which have been 
ra translated are ‘‘Remembrance of the Poet’’ (1944), “Hölderlin and the Essence 
mind: of Poetry’’ (1936), “On the Essence of Truth” (1943) and “What is Meta- 
Thst Physics ?’’ (1929). To the last essay is appended a translation of the postscript 
stat added to the fourth edition (1943). Heidegger’s additional remarks in the 
n the fifth edition (1949) have not been translated. All these essays are commented 
whl on by Dr. Brock in his careful introduction. 
wię) The famous essay on metaphysics starts with an intelligible question, 
namely, “What is metaphysics ?’’ It also ends with the (to me at least) intel- 
ethe ligible Statement that the fundamental question of metaphysics is “Why is 
riit there any Being at all—why not far rather Nothing?” (This question, in 
if ty which the capitals are the translator’s, is, as Dr. Brock remarks, a translated 
a from Leibniz. Heidegger's actual question is Warum ist überhaupt 
top >Crendes und nicht vielmehy Nichts? To render Seiendes by Being with an 
initial capital does not seem to me appropriate.) But in the course of one’s 
joni Progress from the first to the final question one comes across some very 


‘st Ae e 
i oe Propositions. For example, “The Not does not come into being through 
n) Po n 
) [of Nothi 


DA 


F 


ng.” And if we want to know what “nihilation’’ means, we are told 
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that “Nihilation is not a fortuitous event; but, understood as ¢ 


not appeal to a mind formed in the British philosophical tradition = : ae 
i 


w 


needs saying. f 


It is only too easy, of course, to poke fun at utterances of the ype fo 
above; but it would, I think, be a mistake to regard Heidegger’s writin t pa 


no better than nonsense. What he is trying to do is to take up ate ins 
classical problem of metaphysics. The fact that he pursues such an i tun 
and tortuous path leads his admirers to think that there is more novel Se thi 


philosophy than there seems actually to be. When Heidegger in as 
“nothingness’’ as revealed in “dread” and of nothingness as not being sia i 
èto 


thing alongside of or beyond “‘what-is-in-totality”’ but as “at one with it” 


he speaking of anything fundamentally different from the apprehensigy © 
what was once called ‘‘contingency’’? Heidegger makes no secret ol | h 


indebtedness to classical metaphysics. His method of approach and hs the 
language are his own, Whether they are superior to those of his Predevesye fa] 
is, of course, another matter. q Uy 
It may seem odd that two essays on Hölderlin are included with essays op kii 
subjects like truth and metaphysics. But the poet occupies, for Heidegger, ; has 
peculiar position. The poet can apprehend in some fashion transcendent being hax 
he can “name the gods” and enter into a sphere where the metaphysician use 
cannot enter. According to Heidegger, the problem of God can be raised onl has 
on the plane of “the holy’’ (whatever the precise meaning of that may be),aniSci 
the poet, represented by Hölderlin, concerns himself with this sphere, On tefew 
philosophical plane Heidegger remains, so far as I am aware, agnostic typ 
regard to God. On the other hand, the poet cannot, as poet, make mes.anc 
physical statements. to 
Any logical positivist who is looking for ammunition to fire off against tT est 
metaphysicians cannot do better than buy a copy of this book. Any mes 
physician who is dissatisfied with the classical language of metaphysics and jeleg 
looking for a new tongue might sit up over a succession of cups of black colePTe 
and wrestle with the text of Heidegger. Perhaps he will find what he is lookin}? l 
for. And perhaps not. FREDERICK C, COPLESTON. ee 
I 


pro 
The Natural Philosophy of Plant Form. By Dr. AGNES ARBER. (Cambri? 
University Press. Pp. xiv + 246. Price 25s.) the 


The philosophy of biology has received much less attention from reitlhas 
writers than the interpretation of physical phenomena, and a very long tin + 
has elapsed since an English author produced a book dealing with the problboo 
underlying the study of plant form. This neglect is probably due to 4 lack they 
appreciation of the nature of the subject, and to ignorance of the history dist 
ideas which have long been accepted without being fully understood. i 
biologist cannot neglect philosophy because it is difficult, if not impossibly 
ue study living organisms without some reference to their form and struct 
Since it is not possible to bring about any major changes in their structi®Boo 
constitution by experimental treatment, the comparative study of the mg fi $ 
diversity of form which exists in Nature can only be effected by ™ 
processes. — : M. c 

Comprehensive morphological study requires the establishment of s 
standard of reference for the description and comparison of organisms i 
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ir parts. A similar standard is needed in the classification of species. 
E a oe than a century these standards have been provided by the concept 
W P ie organization type. The development of this concept was especially due 
mig, ° 
Jag. 


to Goethe, who named his ee the Urpflanze, but did not attach any 
y Ù% evolutionary significance tot he term. 
aw Dr, Agnes Arber in her admirable book traces the main currents of thought 
frout the form of plants from the times of Aristotle to the present day. She 
quot ays special attention to Goethe, and enables her readers to reach a fuller 
ings insight into the ideas which he put forward. These ideas have been imperfectly 
Sh tf ‘understood in England, probably owing to the difficulty of translating some of 
DS the terms which he used. Her work is, however, more than a critical and 
Vink, historical study for she develops an important new concept of plant structure. 
aks 4 Her long-continued studies of plant morphology and anatomy have led her 
Sm to the generalization that the phyllomes, or leaves, of the flowering plants 
‘iy should be regarded as partial shoots. Z 
iong! Throughout the book plant form is treated from the viewpoint of idealistic 
Of ii philosophy; the materialistic approach to plant structure, introduced by the 
nd kk theory of evolution, plays little or no part in her argument. She exposes the 
Cyr fallacy of the view, so widely held during the past seventy years, that the 
Urpfianze of the pre-evolutionary morphologists is to be regarded as identical 
aysq with the ancestral form from which all the flowering plants are thought to 
gei have evolved. This erroneous idea is quite unsupported by evidence, but 
being having been asserted categorically by a famous botanist in a textbook widely 
ysiagused by university students during the first quarter of the present century, it 
doiphas been accepted as axiomatic. Unfortunately the philosophy of Natural 
¢),anjocience has been much neglected in the training of biologists, consequently 
Onttefew of them understand the meaning of the concept of an organization 
sti itype. For this reason the study of plant form has been somewhat discredited, 
meand at the same time the historical study of plant evolution is often thought 
to have failed, because it has not led to the discovery of any organism 
ust teTesembling the Urpflanze of the philosophers. 
mi Ihe publication of the present work should be welcomed because it makes 
andxclear the nature and origin of the views which, in one form or another, are 
-cofePresented to every student of plant life. It demonstrates the role of philosophy 
ooking! biology, and illuminates the supposed antithesis between teleological and 
rox, Mechanistic biology, It provides a challenge to those who consider that plant 
form is best understood by reference to the theory of evolution. Can they 

Provide a system of thought which is comparable in reliability and utility 
pad ith the classical system here outlined ? 

» Many of the well-known philosophers of the past were much interested in 
ae Problems presented by the forms of plants, It may be that the subject 
ri ar as now become too technical to interest those who have not had a training 
ee botany. The excellent drawings with which Mrs. Arber has illustrated her 
ck TS should, however, help the reader to appreciate much of her argument; 
a ees considerably to its value, as do the admirable index and the full 
Th e works cited in the text. H. Hamsuaw THOMAS. 
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INSTITUTE NOTES g 


IYER LECTURE 


A lecture entitled ‘‘Some Aspects of the Theory of Knowledge” wil ben f 
Professor C. D. Broad, of the University of Cambridge, at University Hall; We] f 
Square, W.C.1, on Friday, June 8th, at 5.15 p.m. 4 Coal = 


OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTE 


The Royal Institute of Philosophy exists to bring leading exponents of y 
branches of Philosophy into direct contact with the general public, with the py 
of satisfying a need felt by many men and women in every walk of life for gi 
clearness and comprehensiveness of vision in human affairs. 

There are Local Centres of the Institute at Bangor, Cardiff, Liverpool, Man 
Newcastle, Durham, and Sheffield. - 


Students of philosophy are reminded that they may become associates op 
Institute at a reduced fee of 8s. 6d. per annum, provided they are full-time stud 
studying for a degree or diploma at a university or university college and not ennai 
in a gainful occupation. Present or past Members of the Institute are not eligiik lf 
become Associates. fh 3 


Further information and forms of application for membership mi = 
be had on application to the Director of Studies at. University Ha 
14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE . 
PERROTT STUDENTSHIP IN PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


The Electors to the Perrott Studentship are prepared to receive applications iv 
candidates. 

Psychical Research is defined, for the purpose of the Studentship, as ‘‘the in 
gation of mental or physical phenomena which seem prima facie to suggest (a) } 
existence of supernormal powers of cognition or action in human beings in ti; 
present life, or (b) the persistence of the human mind after bodily death.” } 

The Studentship is open to any person who shall have completed his or her weti. 
first year at the time when the election takes place. A Student may be retl 
once, but not more than once. a 

The Studentship is tenable for one year, and the Student will be required 
devote a substantial part of the period of his tenure to investigating, in consulii 
with a Supervisor to be appointed by the Electors, some problems in Psy 
Research. The Student shall not, during his tenure of the Studentship, engage™) 
other occupation to such an extent as would in the opinion of the Electors interp 
with his course of research. Residence in Cambridge is not required. 4 

The Studentship will be of such value, not exceeding £300, as the Elector 
award after considering the nature of the research which the candidate propi 
undertake. X 

Applications from candidates should be sent to The Secretary, Perrott Sine i 
Electors, Trinity College, Cambridge, not later than April 30, 1951. Intending Aia 
dates should write to the Secretary for further details before applying. at 

The election to the Studentship will take place in the Easter Term of 195% ig i 
a candidate be elected, his tenure will begin at Michaelmas followìng the ot 
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COMTE’S POSITIVISM AND THE SCIENCE 
OF SOCIETY? 


Proressor H. B. ACTON. 
I 


‘OSITIVISM is the view that the only way to obtain knowledge of 
he world is by means of sense perception and introspection and the 
iethods of the empirical sciences. Positivists believe that it is futile 
ò attempt to deduce or demonstrate truths about the world from 
lleged self-evident premisses that are not based primarily on sense 
erception. They consider, on the contrary, that knowledge of 
dings can only be advanced by framing hypotheses, testing them by 
bservation and experiment, and reshaping them in the light of 
that these reveal. Thus they regard metaphysics, in so far as it is the 
ffort to find out about the world by methods other than those em- 
loyed in the empirical sciences, as a hopelessly misdirected activity. 
the method of hypothesis, they hold, is applicable to any field of 
actual enquiry, although they admit that differences of subject- 
datter may call for very considerable variations of emphasis. Such 
arlations, however, important though they be, are, on their view, 
atters of detail, and do not detract from the essential sameness of 
he effective method. This method was first consciously analysed by 
ference to the sciences of nature, where its use has led to impressive 
sults both in the theoretical and practical sphere. Human beings, 
Maes have tended, once they came to think about such matters 
pal, to regard themselves as not altogether parts of nature, and 
i ve hesitated to believe that the method so successfully applied to. 
es on a public lecture given in the University of Chicago in August, i 
: Ope I have profited from discussion both at and after the lecture. | 
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planets, particles and plants, could be or should be applied ¢ 
and their societies. Contemporary positivists, however, hold that 
so applicable, and point to the social sciences in support of i 
view. Indeed, in contemporary speech, the transfer of Social 
moral problems to social science is almost as important a mar 
positivism as is its rejection of metaphysical speculation, Tn i 
eighteenth century, Hume had adduced very plausible grounds {i 
the: possibility of applying the ordinary scientific methods to t 
moral world, and Comte, in the first part of the nineteenth 4 
deavoured to sketch the outline of such a science, which he call 
first “social physics,” and then “‘sociology.’’? It may not be altogeth 
unprofitable, at a time when so much is hoped for from the soc 
sciences, to consider critically some of Comte’s main contentions a 
some of the ideas which gave rise to them. 
‘It will be best to begin with the Law of the Three Stages. In 18 
in his first sketch of the Positive Philosophy (Plan of the Scient! 
Researches necessary for the Reorganization of Society), he argued th} i 
“because of the very nature of the human mind” all human knoy 
ledge passes through “the theological or fictive stage; the mets 
physical or abstract stage; and finally the scientific or positiv! 
stage.” In the theological stage “ideas of the supernatural” opera 
as explanatory concepts, and “the observed facts are explained, thé 
is, are looked at æ priori, in terms of invented facts.’’ The met 
physical stage is an intermediate style of thinking which operatii } 
“in terms of ideas which are no longer altogether supernatural aj 
are not yet altogether natural. Briefly, these ideas are personifi 
abstractions in which the mind can decide to see, either the mystica 
name of some supernatural cause or the abstract statement ofif 
simple series of phenomena, according as it is nearer to the they 
logical or to the scientific stage.” The positive stage, according { 
Comte, “is the final mode to be assumed by any science; the twi 
first being destined only to prepare the way gradually for it. In thy 
stage facts are linked in terms of ideas or general laws of an entire 
positive order suggested or confirmed by the facts themselves; . 
The attempt is constantly made to reduce them to as small a num, 
as possible, but without introducing any hypothesis which could "ii 
some day be verified by observation, and without regarding them 
anything but a means of expressing phenomena in general terms 
It seems to me that the Law of the Three Stages is, in the fi 


t Comte at one time “regretted the hybrid character’ of this word, 
later wrote: “but there is a compensation, as I reflected afterwards, for 
etymological defect, in the fact that it recalls the two historical Souler 
one intellectual, the other social—from which modern civilization has ae: 
- System of Positive Polity (1851), vol. I, p. 326 (translated by J .H. ae 

2 Plan des Travaux Scientifiques Nécessaires pour réorganiser la 
(Opuscules de Philosophie Sociale, Paris, 1883, pp. 100-101). 
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mulation of a theory of knowledge. In this aspect, exami- 
is is a matter for philosophy. In the second place, it is used 
t the history of science and of Western society. 


ed by 


essay 1 . i 
f the the foundation for social reform. In this respect its 


an tance is moral. I will now make some comments under 
On of these heads. 

e 

II 


as to the theory of knowledge involved. It will be 
noticed that to explain facts by reference to supernatural beings is, 
according to Comte, to explain them a priori and’ “in terms of in- 
‘vented facts.” Thus he is saying that the supernatural is a human 
invention. lt will also be noticed that the metaphysical: stage of 
T explanation is intermediate, introducing no new principle of expla- 
nation, but oscillating between the invented and the positive ones. 
| In so far as it is distinguishable, however, there is still explanation in _ 
tems of something behind phenomena, but it is not a god but a 
ii “personified abstraction.’’ At the positive stage there are no invented" 
Il gods nor personified abstractions; the conceptions used refer to 
[| phenomena, and phenomena only. Theories are suggested and framed 
in terms of phenomena, and accepted or rejected as phenomena 
provide verification or falsification. The concept of law replaces that 
na of cause, and any beings not to be found among phenomena are 
| “supernatural” and therefore “invented.” 
Ideas can only be stigmatized as “invented,” however, in terms of 
" something that is discovered, and declensions from positive know- 
ledge can only be defined in terms of positive knowledge itself. 
| ie then, according to Comte, are the marks of positive know- 
oe a we a briefly to Hume’s theory that our 
Hand to “ides Que to impressions (i.e. sensations and feelings) 
from this th = which are “faint copies” of impressions. It follows 
idy, a T talk of what causes impressions themselves is to talk 
‘sions, This vie e only ideas we can have must be based on impres- 
whom a X was transmitted to John Stuart Mill, according to 
and n al objects are “permanent possibilities of sensation,” 
experi ; 
- - eee the view of the English empiricist tradition, 
edge of any cause or basis of experience; when we 


First, then, 
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fact mus SS uch knowledge we are manipulating ideas which in _ 
: erived from experience. If, on manipulating these — 
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ideas we were led to expect impressions of Supernatural beings P 
then these expectations were fulfilled, the ideas would not a | 
inventions. But in fact they do not lead us to new impressio e 
this way, and so they have no cognitive value. The cognitive - 
of scientific theories resides in their being verified by the oon 
of expected sensations. N 
Comte’s view is both like and unlike.t He writes: “any propositi 
which is not strictly reducible to the simple statement of a a 
whether particular or general, cannot offer any real or intelligit 


meaning.’’? By a fact, however, he does not, as I understand hin y 
mean an actual or possible sensation, or series of such, as would \ ‘ 
meant in the Hume-Mill tradition. In this respect he thinks in ter y 
of the common sense realism of the French Enlightenment rath 3 
than of the subjectivism of the English empiricists. It may be ( F 
interest at this point if I give an outline of the attempts of som a 
of the philosophers of the French Enlightenment to lay the spectre ~ 
subjectivism which, as they saw, haunts empiricist theories d P 
knowledge. E 
In 1749, in his Letter on the Blind, Diderot, referring to Berkeley h 
said that idealism was a “system which, to the shame of the humai 
mind and philosophy, is the most difficult to combat, although th)’ ye 
most absurd system of all.’’3 This was intended as a challenge tl! yy 
Condillac to refute it, a challenge which Condillac took up in hy, 
Treatise on the Sensations (1754). Condillac’s ‘‘answer’’ consisted i) h 
saying that there would have been no conception of an extern) {J 
world apart from the sense of touch, and that the sense of toud p 
gave the notion of an external world through the difference betwee! w 
the double sensation of touch when a hand touches another part a 5 


its body, and the single sensation of touch when the hand touch, 
something that is not a part of its body. “Touch,” he held, “‘teache t 
the other senses to judge of natural objects.’’4 This type of argumen il 


of course, can provide no answer to Berkeley, but appears to hay B 
satisfied for a time some of the leading French philosophers. It wy) n 
repeated, for example, by d’Alembert in his Essay on the Elements 
Philosophy (written for Frederick the Great in 1759). D’Alemb 
also distinguished, however, between the genesis of belief in 
external world, and proof of the existence of an external world. é 
held that the argument from touch shows how the belief arises, b 
that the grounds for belief in an external world are only probabl d 
1 He refers to “le sage Hume’’ on a matter of history, and calls him “ > 
judicieux Hume’’ in connection with his account of causality. - i 
2 Discours sur l'Esprit Positif, § 12. ti 
3 Diderot, Oeuvres (Ed. J. Assézat), I, pp. 304-305- sd J 
4 Traité des Sensations, 1754 edition, title to Part III. The matter 1s t 


cussed by M. Le Roy in his edition of Condillac’s philosophical works (1947 
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in the coherence of our waking life and the relative 

of our dreams and imaginations. It is worth noticing 
“ chapter in which this topic is discussed d’Alembert dis- 
e en speculative metaphysics, “an empty and con- 

» and the metaphysics which shows how our ideas 
ensations. The latter sort, he holds, propounds 
atl ms of which everyone possesses. “It appears that all 
truths the 607 d book of metaphysics is a sort of reminiscence of 

in the 800 i ; 2 
we learn mind has already known.” Thus it can be said about good 
hysical works “that no one, in reading them, fails to think 
mea uld have said as much.’’! In 1750 Turgot, in his Letters to 
son Berkeley's System, was confident that he had refuted 
keley.? But in his brilliant article entitled “Existence”? in the 
| Ber. Jopedia, he showed a better appreciation of Berkeley’s drift, 
: ha fe As an extremely subtle phenomenalist. For the most 
i a ee the French philosophers of this period felt in their 
bones that subjectivism is absurd, and accepted the authority -óf 
what d'Alembert, in his Preliminary Discourse on the Encyclopedia, 
had called “a sort of instinct.” 

Because of his system of “cerebral hygiene,” which consisted in 
| refraining from reading books and newspapers in order that his 
mind could work freely and consistently,3 Comte’s laer reading was 
rather patchy. But at l’École Polytéchnique where-he studied until 
| he was expelled as the ringleader of a student revolt, the ideas of 
the Enlightenment were carried on into the Restoration, and these 
provided Comte with the framework of his system.4 When Comte 


f cot 


, 


¢ writes: “the genuine philosophical spirit consists primarily in 


| systematically extending simple good sense (‘bon sens’) into all 
© truly accessible speculations’’s he is continuing the practical realist 
l tradition that 1 have just referred to. His use of the word is well 
illustrated by the title of an anonymously published work by the 
; Baron d'Holbach: Good sense, or natural ideas opposed to super- 
i, "aural ideas.6 Comte has no fear that, in holding genuine knowledge 


: nee Philosophiques (Ed. 1805), II, pp. 125-126. 

MTh a ee III pp. 138-154. 

E r ae to Harriet Martineau (Auguste Comite, Littré, 1877, P. 642), 

1H. Go ae made him “insensible to the blows of an incompetent press.” 

l'Au nuer, La Vie d'Auguste Comte (Paris, 1931), and La Jeunesse 

; Euste Comte, Vol, I (Paris, 1933). 

Ss sur l'Esprit Positif, § 34. 

ftom the eee oe idées naturelles opposées aux idées surnaturelles. I quote 

in 1772. Tt is a edition of 1774. The first edition was published at Amsterdam 

tories, In the ay the title of this book that appears to anticipate Comte’s 

udgment ne reface d'Holbach refers to “good sense’’ as “that portion of 

tion of the Most suffices for the knowledge of the simplest truths, the rejec- 
Striking absurdities, . .” (p. 1), Anyone who carefully consults 
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to be of phenomena and their laws, there is any danger of ane 
tivism and idealism. All he means is that we are justified in rega “Tey 
as knowledge of the world only what can stand the test of ake b 
tion and experiment, “observation” and “experiment” being oe ag 
stood in the ordinary senses of these words, not in the subtle ae 
according to which they are both analysed into the sensing of wl i 
data. ii 
This can be brought out quite clearly if we turn to § xo of th 
Discourse on the Positive Spirit where he writes: “Tf popular good 
. Q 
sense had not long ago pushed aside the absurd metaphysical doubt 
raised twenty centuries ago as to so fundamental a notion as thd 
existence of external bodies, we may be sure that they would stijl 
survive in one shape or another; for they have certainly never been 
decisively dissipated by any argumentation.” At the end of the 
Positive Philosophy he writes as follows: “. . . the true nature of 
positive speculation has frequently led us to verify, in all regions! 
the fundamental happy agreement between healthy philosophical 
contemplation and the spontaneous advance of the public reason}, 
The theologico-metaphysical regime, regarding the human mind a 
the source of universal explanations, has deeply imprinted on o 
habits of speculation an ideal character of chimerical “elevation| 
radically isolating them from the modest attractions of popula 
wisdom . . . while the common reason was satisfied to grasp, in thf 
course of judicious observation of diverse occurrences, certain 
natural relations.capable of guiding the most indispensable practical 
predictions, philosophical ambition, disdaining such successes, wal. 
hoping to obtain the solution of the most impenetrable mysteries by 
means of a supernatural light. But, on the contrary, a healthy 
philosophy, substituting everywhere the search after effective laws 
for the search after essential causes, intimately combines its highes' 


Ns 


good sense in the study of religious opinions ‘‘will easily see that these opinion 
have no solid foundations; that every religion is an edifice in the air; tha 
Theology is only ignorance of natural causes reduced to system.” D’Holbach, 
goes’on to argue that at the beginning of history ferocious and warlike mè 
irnagined in their own image a God of Battles, served by priests who ust), 
religion to keep men subject to tyrants (p. vii). Instead of concerning the 

selves “with the natural and visible causes of their unhappiness,” me 
were “fascinated by religious notions or metaphysical fictions” (p. viii). # 
‘men, according to d'Holbach, have an interest in the truth, but such scien¢ 
as priests developed in early times they kept from the general run.of men, 
only imparted to them in allegories (p. 290). The general interest would 
served if priests ceased discussing useless subtleties and helped on the advan 
of science (pp. 274-275). Apart from the notion of a good sense con 
with what is testable and useful, we can see in this book adumbrations © ae i 
‘Law of the Three Stages; theologians and metaphysicians are classed o al 
and contrasted with “philosophers”; and the theological era is regate® Ti 
militaristic, and science.as inclined towards peace, 
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with the most simple popular notions, so as finally to 
rofound mental identity, which no longer allows the 
ss to remain in its habitual proud isolation from 
(de la masse active—the acting masses). . . . The 
f this Treatise conspires to show that the true philosophical 
yhole © ists in this one thing, in a simple extension of the popular 
spirit cons du bon sens vulgaire) to all subjects accessible to the 
_ 2? In the same passage Comte refers to positive 
> ao the continuous work of the whole of humanity, without 
or,” and says that “quite apart from its point of 
the public reason ought to establish the general aim of 
culations, always ultimately directed towards predic- 
to universal needs.’’! 
from these passages that Comte is not stating a pheno- 
y of knowledge of the Hume—Mill- type. Rather he is 
| asserting that the essential feature of natural science is its practical 
( efficacy. The prime reason why the theological and metaphysical 
modes of thought are rejected is that they do not link with good 
sense and practice in the way that the positive mode does, At this 
point the epistemology of Comte’s system merges into sociology via 
his emphasis on the criteria of social agreement and practical success. 
We now, therefore, pass to the second aspect of the Law of the 
|) Three Stages, viz. its status as a sociological law. 


E co 


departure, 
ositive SPC 
tions relating 
We can see 
| menalist theor 


III 


| Comte himself regarded the Encyclopedists as representatives of 
{| the metaphysical mode of thinking. Any value their views possessed 
| Was due, he held, to their criticisms of the theological mode of thought. 
i Such notions as that of natural law, or natural religion, or a socjal 
! ka ad no factual content in spite of their destructiveness in 
A. ae ue of the period. The success of Diderot, he believed, 
faint eon only, and consisted in providing “an artificial rallying 
Peet most divergent efforts” and in securing “for these 
sophical « an the external appearance of a sort of philo- 
The Booo Comte’s judgment, I suggest, is here at fault. 
metaphysical ae n much more than an incoherent collection of 
SM. René H s on theological notions and feudal institutions. 
ubert? has shown, although there is no single point of 


ei 1 Cor irs de P 4 5 ; 5 x 
` Pation of ance sobhie Positive, Vol. VI (Paris, 1842), pp. 705-710. The antici- 
the Special 1s Striking. Comte stresses the union of theory and practice, 


Í virtue of 3 
i : € Wor ga a the proletariat, and the affinity between intellectuals and 
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view exclusively represented in it, the Encyclopedia concent 
much of the best knowledge of the time. Running through it na 
seen the conception of a single fairly continuous develo ee 
human civilization from Ancient Egypt to the eighteen 
and of human society as a natural growth, made Possibl 
sociability, and stimulated by natural needs, Although there w 
no deliberate affronts to religious orthodoxy, the Encyclopedia 
tained various attempts to describe the natural origins of religion 
That no single theory was fancied, but that alongside the theory of 
natural religion associated with natural law there were references í 
fear, to Euhemerism, and to social utility, is, perhaps, a merit in th} 
work rather than a defect. | 
It is clear, therefore, that Comte cannot be regarded as the first td 
apply the positive method to the study of human society. Howey: 
that may be, his main contribution, apart from his analysis of the. 
methods of sociology, is his Law of the Three Stages considered in ital 
sociological sense. One of Comte’s sociological contentions is that ji! 
fact iyman thought has progressed through the stages of theoretical 
advan& set out in his epistemological theory. He thought this could) 
be shown in the history of each of the main sciences from mathe) 
matics to sociology itself. This is the most influential of his sug) 
gestions, and it has been a guiding hypothesis in the work of suc! 
historians of science as Abel Rey in France, and Lynn Thorndike if 
the U.S.A., even though they do not make things work out quite aj. 
neatly as Comte does. k 
The positive method, however, claims to be predictive. Now al 
though in their earlier stages mathematics and the natural sciences 
contained theological notions which have, on the face of it, been! 
subsequently. abandoned, this, I suggest, provides no sure ground! 
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; | 
either with physical or psychological conditions of living peo pli aN | 
if its occurrence, along perhaps with other phenomena, seems a | 
point unmistakably to the existence of human personalities 
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d bodily death, what then? One does not want to 


survive 


ral pave Be ihe void, but it appears that if there were reasonably 
ay Uy) spect! erimental evidence for human survival, it would have to be 
nt gf good Er e; that is, it would have to appear that disembodied 
tuny gocial in jy embodied minds or wills were taking some part in 
basil or oiar TE If such a stage were ever reached, then psychical 
Wer] B could have become a part of social science, and would have 
con res possibilities of development as comported with the theoretical 
Slon suc: 


al level of the persons being investigated. Experiment and 


oi; ae n would be easier, the lower the level of the alleged com- 
. F ieating beings, as is the case in ordinary human affairs. Psychical 
n the: m 


herefore, if it developed in this way, would be a rather 


rch, t té f . 
resea part of what Comte called “social physics” or “socio- 


unexpected 


revel. logy,” and would not be “theological” in his pejorative sense of the 
f the, word. Fh BERGHE that if i 

W Jt should be noted, in the second place, at if it be granted that 
at i, the positive stage 1S the ultimate conceivable stage of human know- 
tical, ledge, it does not follow that, once achieved, it will continue to be 
ould developed. For its continuance would depend upon social factors 
thel which might or might not be realized. A physicist mignt predict, for 
sug I| example, that in the course of the next twenty years a certain series 
suc! of problems, some items of which have already been settled, will be 


i| successfully disposed of. What this amounts to is that, men have 
| solved similar problems, are continually working on them with the 
_ methods and energy that have been successful in the past, and will 
| therefore probably complete their programme. But the assumption 
nces is being made that the problems will continue, to seem worth while, 
| and that the social organization for dealing with them will not break 
|| down, So with the continuance of the positive method. We. could 
| only be sure of its continuance if we had independent evidence that 
jl the social conditions of its continuance would be maintained. (Comte 
himself, of course, believed that the positive method was associated 


the E a form of society—industrial society—that would perpetuate 
rein nee the method and the society. His confidence here was based on 
lent view—now alas long exploded—that industrial society is funda- 


3 mentally peaceable.) 
bee ate Suggested, then, that predictions might be made about 


vant semen of human knowledge to the extent that we may have 
vd ate a secoune that certain types of problem we are already 
tril C interests a solved if there is no great change in the organization 
esil Once a ee coety We may therefore agree with Comte that, 
and for its eVelo nowledge has become widespread, and organizations 
| to Under its So are securely in being, it is likely to continue 


] ER, and to diminish the confidence men have in 
mking. Can we have any confidence, however, in its 
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generally described as a post-positive stage of it.1 In very general}. 


ae aesthetic standards, but until the work has been produced) 
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being the final stage of human knowledge? If we ignore the nn. 
bility of relapses from it, have we reasonable grounds for su Posi 
that no further advance is possible? Comte’s grounds for thi | 
seems to me, are not sociological, but epistemological, That a 
confidence that the positive stage is the ultimate stage js not Teali i 
based on evidence from the history and structure of human societ 
but upon his view that no improvement on positive knowledge | 
conceivable. What looks like a social prediction is really 
assertion. Comte’s “law,” then, would fail if his epistemolog 
untenable. 

We may, in the fourth place, then, consider whether it would bg 
senseless to talk of the possibility of what, in Comte’s language 
would be a Fourth Stage of human knowledge, and could be mor 


l 
hi 


a logics 
Y Proves 


e 


language we may say that it is conceivable that there might be al 
form of knowledge related to positive knowledge in some such way. 
as that was related to theological knowledge. There is nothing out 
rageous about this, as far as I can see. But it would not, of course, | 
amount to much unless we had an example of such knowledge jn} 
terms of which positive knowledge might be judged. But such an| 
example could only be available if positive knowledge had, to some} 
extent, been already transcended. This situation exists also in the} 
aesthetic field, where we know that we judge works of art. by stan} 
dards that differ in a number of ways from those of our grandfathers} 
and feel pretty sure that the standards of our grandchildren will 
differ from ours, even though we do not know in what respects they, 
will differ. One thing that happens in such cases is that an artist orl 
a poet produces a work which compels such admiration that other) 
artists or posts try to develop the aesthetic possibilities revealed by) 
it, and critics henceforth have it, or its type, in mind when they! 
assess Tew productions. A new work of art may thus amplify or) 


are, nor that they change as rapidly or as radically, but I do sugges! 
that continuing scientific effort produces theories and even outlook 
which get incorporated into that highly complex. system of ideas 
which is the standard by which particular scientific achievement), 


- are judged. If this be so, then the notion of a sole or final standard © 


scientific judgment is misleading. The positivist is justified in usm: 

the existing standard, in so far as it is more coherent and compi 

hensive, as a measure of past scientific achievements, but he 1s n0 
* Comte himself regarded a post-positive stage of knowledge as an “utopi 


; i 
trop extravagante pour mériter la moindre discussion.’’ Cours de Philosop i 
Positive, IV (1839), P. 174. ' 
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-n regarding it as more than a very precarious clue to what 
d a standards of the future will be. I would remark in 
e scient! -ust as the merit of positivism is its constant challenge 
i passine to make themselves clear, so its danger is its tendency to 
eakers jectual audacity. If everything that is stated has to be 


Il inhibit inte. then thinkers whose bent is impressionistic or sug- 


f ly, ; ; 
| stated oe e to feel that indulgence of this natural inclination is 
gestive 2 d are induced to devote their attention to those less 


2. ae and more pedestrian problems that unimaginative but 
jnter 


.telligent men are capable of solving. A measure of intellectual 
'parlatanry may well be the price that has to be paid for intellectual 
o then, future standards of scientific judgment depend on 
Pire scientific discoveries, we could only conceivably foresee the 
| standards if we could foresee the discoveries, Is it possible, then, to 
Eo scientific discoveries ?* We have already seen a sense in 
which this is possible, viz. the sense in which someone may justifiably 
el assert, given the continuance of the necessary organization and 
| effort, that such and such a group of problems that is already in 
| hand will be satisfactorily settled. We cannot, however, foresee 
what new problems will emerge even from the attempt to settle 
questions the general nature of which we at present understand. 
| Indeed, when we predict that such and such problems will be solved 
SI what we are saying is that people have got a long way with allied 
| problems, are going on trying, and are not markedly deficient in 
| intelligence or zest. We do not predict their discoveries, for that 
| would be to have made the discovery in advance of the discovery’s 
| having been made, and that would be contradictory. Even the 
| Supernatural prediction of a scientific discovery is thus logically 
| impossible. For let us suppose that in a dream someone sees or hears 
| 41 argument on some scientific topic, and remembers it when he 
| Wakes up. Either he understands the argument or he does not. If he 
Understands it, then he has actually made the discovery in his 
ae and can communicate it when he wakes up. If he does not, 
a a ey is only a formula or mysterious phrase without 
a ao ific relevance until, at some future tıme, the real discovery 
a oe The nearest anyone could get to making supernatural 
Phas fea scientific discoveries would be to receive supernatural 
though occ elped him to make scientific discoveries. It would seem as 
urrences are the sort of thing that can conceivably be 


ry 
M, ee noes aspects of this question discussed in the following: Charner 
ics, Vol, sone as a Basis for Social Reform (International Journal of 
V + Gospel accords No. 3, April 193 5). Frank H. Knight, Salvation by Science: 
ol. LV; No, 6, Den to Professor Lundberg (The Journal of Political Economy, 


- 1947). Otto Neurath, Empirische Soziologie (Vienna, 1931). — 
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predicted, and that theories about occurrences cannot be oN 
unless they are very generally expressed and are associat 
occurrences that can be predicted. Furthermore, this 
applies not only to theories, but also to inventions, both ph 
and social. It is possible, given a fairly stable soci 
devices already in existence may be extended or improved, B 
predict a specific invention would be to make the invention. It is; dl 
to hope, therefore, that social science will ever enable us to forest ; 
such important and interesting things. It would take US a long yal 
from the subject of the present paper if I were to &0 More fully ini 
the roots of this paradox. But it is not difficult to see that Prediction 
is always on the basis of a theory or set of theories, and that to ashi 
for prediction of a theory is to ask for the theory being Predicted 
both to be derived from its basis in existing theory, and to be under! 
stood apart from this basis. l 
The possibilities of predicting intellectual matters are, therefore) 
limited, and it is clear that Comte had not paid enough attention to) 
the philosophical problems involved. He divided human activity, wel 
should observe, into functions of feeling and acting as well as oft. 
thinking, and held that the Law of the Three Sta 


produce a regime with ‘“‘love for its principle, order for its basis, oul 
progress for its end.’’! The morality of industrial-positive societ 
will tend to be one of universal love. 


IV 


We are thus led to consider the positivist morality in its conne 
tion with sociology. How has Comte been able to develop his accou 
* Catéchisme Positiviste (1852). Third edition, Paris, 1890, p: 59- 
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fic study of society, in terms of hypotheses, verifications, 
and history, so that towards the end of his Cours de 
Positive he can write: Even before the future has 
ught into existence the universal aspirations of these 
ably Br Te peculiar to the positive philosophy, it will be 
oral a shilosophers, the natural forerunners of humanity, to 
e r A y before all men, by the sustained superiority of 
idly confirm i ee conduct, personal, domestic, and social’’?: Positivist 
i their rs, we should have thought, were men who understood, or 
philosop i understand, how society works and develops. But Comte 
Caine ought they would act as moral exemplars until the time 
clearly etaphysical selfishness is replaced by positivist benevolence. 
ask when te may ask, is a scientific knowledge of social processes to lead 
al regeneration of mankind? I can only touch here on a few 
J ; ia most important aspects of this problem. 
ge The development as seen by Comte is as follows. In the theo- 
a tcl logical era of mankind society was held together by kings and 
| i priests, the kings providing political order and the priests intellectual 
é off order. The metaphysical stage commenced with the Reformation 
hese and reached its height with the French Revolution. The old political 
order was weakened and dispersed, the old intellectual order crumbled 


A ; under criticisms which, though effective, had no unity among them- 
ivel selves. A regime of force and authority was thus replaced by political, 
J intellectual and moral anarchy. The positivist philosopher (or 


in Sociologist) was able to understand how this had come about. He 


| Sclence—in its t 
Se x military society based on myth and force. It also shows that 
| pees in our Society which are most likely to aid in the 
i a of positive science and the form of society that goes 
D their an the proletariat and the female sex, the former because of 
oe eames: and dislike of war, the latter because of 
intellectuals To and submissive dispositions. If only a group of 
intellectuals ee eee of the truth of the positive philosophy— 
13 regards Gee a close affinity with the proletarians, particularly 
could haye co = equivalent: habits of material improvidence’’+— 
Would be ac A rol of the educational system, an intellectual unity 
Its “orrelative aS Which would have union of action and morals as 
: rder would be possible with the minimum of force, 

Se 2 Cours de Philosophie Positive, VI, p. 599. 
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and intellectual and moral rebellion would disappear, Jy. , | 
: : 7 9 él 
dated the thirteenth Archimedes of the year sixty-two, a da tu 
in the Positivist Calendar to the mathematician Diophantus cs 
wrote: “In our opinion the final regeneration is today held 
much more by undisciplined intellectuals than by Wicked me, I” 
wealth. To establish against this twofold obstacle the ieee : 
power of the proletarians and of women, ought now to be thon i 
tial mission of the priests of humanity.’’: Si 
It has been often alleged, both by positivists and their Opponen| 
that Comte’s enthusiasm for moral improvement and his Religion 
Humanity are absurdities of his later years that lack logica] cd 
nection with his philosophy of science. I do not think that this ida 
As far back as the eighteen-twenties Comte’s philosophy of scien, 
was linked with his aspirations for human improvement, and J 
though the extraordinary details of his Religion of Humanity wd) 
elaborated later, the thing itself was by no means an afterthougl 
At the beginning of his Cours de Philosophie Positive (1830) he hi. 
distinguished theoretical sciences from practical sciences, and hi 
pointed out that the effectiveness of the latter presupposes a 
adequate development of the former. But when he came to ti 
sociological part of the work, his attempt to separate the art | 
politics from the science of sociology was not persisted in. Thus | 
argues in Lecture 48 that a consequence of applying the positif 
method to the study of human society is the discovery of regulariti 
of conduct that cannot be arbitrarily disturbed, and that this is “tl 
true scientific basis of human dignity,” since “the main tendencies! w 
humanity thus acquire an imposing character of authority, whi is 
must always be respected, as a prevailing foundation, by all ration, c 
legislators.’’? In the same lecture he argues that social science sho er 
that “the whole human race (la masse de l'espèce humaine), pa se 
present and future, forms from all points of view and to a greater al tc 
greater extent both in place and in time, an immense and etem sc 
social unity, the various organs of which, individual or nation, d 
constantly united in an intimate and universal solidarity, inevital 1s 
co-operate . . . in the fundamental evolution of humanity...) 4 
Lecture 46, in the same volume, he had suggested that the use of tji 
positive method could ‘“‘preside over the final reorganization | T 
modern societies,’’4 that the notion of a continuously develop! 
human society gives reforming movements a stability they bi 
hitherto lacked, that consciousness of sociological laws will serv) 
abate the quarrels of warring creeds, that the relative and provisio 
character of scientific conclusions in the sociological sphere will té 


t Auguste Comte. Littré, 1877, pp. 615-616. 
2 Cours, IV (1839), pp. 310-311. 
3 Cours, IV (1839), pp. 408-409. 4 Cours, IV, p. 176. 
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cism, and that as sociology develops men will 
m the face of what cannot be altered, and will gain 
a re face of what can be. He concludes Lecture 60 in the 
ne in t cn the hope of personal immortality is replaced by 
ef that of the individual’s debts and possible contributions to 
ee nt of “the total existence of humanity,’’: benevolent 
J respect for human life will be increased, In Comte’s later 
action “ course, ‘the total existence of humanity” became “the 
ien t Being,” put there is nothing new in principle. In his System of 
ie Ci aa Polity (1851), however, not only does he emphasize the 
i Posi of sociology to produce sympathy and common action, and to 
K a „e that pride which is a constant danger of the scientific 
cien i p T but he also concludes that sociology itself will be crowned 
ad : a science of morals.3 From his Discourse on the Positive Spirit 
| z844) it seems that he thought it would be possible, on the basis of 
B  ciological knowledge, to demonstrate tules of moral conduct, and 
eh to pronounce authoritatively on their application to the circum- 
d hi stances of the time.4 ž 
es {| [have given this brief account of Comte’s views on how morals 
o tl and sociology are related in order to show that his distinctive theory 
was that the pursuit of social science was itself a form of moral 
l training. It is interesting to compare this view with the implications 


ti 
ugate fanat 
118 gnation in 


eli 
Leng gonsciousn® 
ie te develop 


S “tl much influenced by Comte, took over into Book VI of his Logic, 
cies} where he wrote: “A scientific observer or reasoner, merely as such, 
whi isnot an adviser for practice. His part is only to show that certain 
tio consequences follow from certain causes, and that to obtain certain 
sho ends, certain means are the most effectual. Whether the ends them- 
pa selves are such as ought to be pursued, and if so, in what cases and 
aj to how great a length, it is no part of his business as a cultivator of 
tem science to decide, and science alone will never qualify him for the 
ion decision. ”5 Tt seems to me that on this issue neither Comte nor Mill 
) peo right, I will therefore conclude this paper with some brief 

Š ps on the relation between morals and social science. 
on E Take ate to see that Comte’s reasoning is faulty in its details. 
opi sociolo z oe his argument that the acknowledgement of 
hae ame aws provides a “‘scientific basis” for human dignity. 
Tents to =e 1s that a knowledge of social science will lead govern- 
| hope to See that there are definite limits to what they can 
“May well r eon persuade their subjects to do. But a government 
~ “cognize this, and feel obliged in consequence to abandon 

* Cours, VI, p. 861. ; 


* System of P 
3 P I 


i ositive Polity (English trans., 1875), I, pp. 338-346. 
' a P. 352. 4 § 53, 5 System of Logic, VI, Ch. 12, § 6. 
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some act of immediate tyranny, but it may also mak 
knowledge of social science—as many governments - ie 
gradually to change its subjects’ attitudes in directions t today, ' 
suitable to its aims. Comte may have overlooked this conside i 
because he thought that the aspects of human nature th il e 
be changed very much outweigh those aspects that can a an a 
In any case, he does not make it clear why it is a mark of ao 
be impervious to governmental threat or persuasion. By the ae Yi 
of man,” I suppose, we mean the capacity that some men poe 
acting in accordance with their view of what is right even wie r 
may be expected to lead to their losing their goods, their co ae 
or their life. Observation may show that men do act in this aa i 
are slow to change their views of what is right. This would dis n | 
shallow theories of universal selfishness, but could do TE. 7 T 
to provide reasons for doing what is right. From the fact T oi 
men cannot be forced by governments into doing what they thi | 
wrong, nothing of much significance follows as to what is right J 
wrong. Again, it seems to me that Comte too readily assumes th) 
knowledge of how human society functions will lead to a desire N 
co-operate with other men. It is true that, in a sense, each one of L 
owes most of his intellectual, moral, and material powers to t . 
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hoping that the habit of generalizing which scientific studies devel 7 
might incline men of scientific training to prefer justice to partialit} 
For a man’s generalizations as a scientist do not normally relate ifi 


These, however, are matters of detail. and do not touch what} 
take to be the main feature of Comte’s so-called “subjective sy 
thesis,” viz. the view that the pursuit of science is a social activ! 


must improve men’s moral dispositions and insights, but right 1) 
emphasizing that it is not a morally indifferent activity. In maf 
taining that science was necessarily a moralizing agency, and 
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jts pursuit accordingly, he was tacitly admitting its 
to morals. In what follows I will endeavour to indicate 
he more obvious aspects of this subordination. 
some of ie saw that certain features of the behaviour involved in 
(x) Com search have at any rate the appearance of being morally 
scientific a. miaster-virtue of the scientific enquirer seems to be 
desirable: dedness.”” This is the willingness to follow the argument 
T Ta ds, and to pocket one’s pride when it leads in a different 
where it a what one had predicted. “Following the argument,” 
decka a is something that no one can be forced to do, and when 
rar the conclusion was “forced upon us,” we do not mean 
we ah eats play any part in bringing about the relevant sort of 
| that ae When our sole object is to know and understand, fear 
E eats are nothing but hindrances. This seems to put the pursuit 
7 Pa ence on the side of justice (“‘open-mindedness”’), and peace 
b (truth cannot be forced’’). It is easy to see, however, that this sort 
yy open-mindedness and peaceableness have little to do with the 
L justice and mercy of the moralists. For the purely scientific con- 
fe ceptions of open-mindedness and peaceableness would provide no 
U rational obstacle to painful physiological experiments on innocent 
“human beings, or to experimental researches into the effects of 
|| deception and threats. It is obvious that the pursuit of physiology 
' has been hampered for lack of human subjects. The fact that men of 
| science willingly submit to such limitations shows that they regard 
| their scientific morality of “‘open-mindedness’’ as partial only, and 
| to some extent subordinate. 
| (2) This applies to the social as well as to the natural sciences. 
_ Psychologists would no more experiment in driving men mad than 
| physiologists would have recourse to physical torture. But social 
scientists deal with people in ways that natural scientists do not. 
| Physicists and chemists experiment with material things, whereas 
Social scientists must frequently deal directly with people, and are 
thus more likely to find the points at which desire for knowledge 
conflicts with other aims. An extreme case is the technique which 
oe of the so-called “‘participant-observer,”’ a man working 
agen an who, unknown to them, supplies the social investi- 
a eee cumation about their methods of work, etc. This is a 
i many ae knowledge that might otherwise be unobtainable. but 
Ta ees it would be morally repugnant. It may be 
those ne nerally more effective to gain the willing co-operation of 
but this ca sated rather than to observe them surreptitiously, 
amony betyy not be taken to imply that there is a pre-established 
cen successful research and decent conduct. It should 
ced that the collection of masses of information about 
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8 regarded as necessary for the furtherance of social know- 
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Jedge. But the effort and methods of collecting, 
scientific use to which, when stored, the informatio 
cannot be regarded as morally irrelevant. The keepi 
and the advancement of knowledge are not always i 

(3) The contrast between natural and social enquiry shoulg i ? 
however, be pressed too far. Pursuit of the natural sciences “E 
merely a relationship of people to things and animals, but is ge 
a relationship also of people to one another, for to 
experiments requires the setting up of elaborate social and industn 
organizations. Thus the natural scientist is co 
moral problems involved in these much as the 
confronted with his problems of confidence, interviewing method 
detachment, and the like. Furthermore, the natural scientist, ond 
his methods involve industrial organization, is f ) 
the practical problems that face the industrialist. A marked diffe. 
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a whole, or that they should only carry out scientific research for it); 
own sake. However this may be, it is plain that when science i + 
closely connected with industry and government, industrial an) 
national interests will influence if not control its developmen) | 
Governments, at any rate, want power, and when knowledge i q 
power they want knowledge and will get and use it for whateve 
purposes they use the rest of their power. This is the reason whi s 
there is very little to be said for the view that increased social know,’ ¢j 
ledge will enable men to prevent misuse of the power that th) w 
natural sciences have given them. The social sciences can be misuse, W 
just as the natural sciences have been. Increased knowledge of oni w 
another, if “knowledge” is understood in a morally neutral sense, Hf it 
no more likely to improve our conduct than is increased knowledg m 
of electricity or brewing. Machiavelli’s Prince is the paradigm 4 o 
morally neutral social science. by 


most of those who have advocated the application of scientif 
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l to human affairs have supposed that the behaviour of 


ein g the press because journalists can lie. Indeed, the sort 
in CO 


of Bee ther existing organizations are. In any case, not all 
Í than r wrong act ought to be prohibited by governments. The fact 
| types oe can claim no moral extra-territoriality does not prejudice 
Mi inns to freedom from political control. 
ui ot must now state briefly my reasons for preferring Comte’s later 
blurring of the distinction between science as concerned with means 
f and morals as concerned with ends, to Mill’s adoption of it in his 
| Logic. It will be noticed, however, that the implication of Mill’s 
 yiew—which is widely accepted by social scientists today—is that, 
science, being concerned with what causes what, is concerned, 
i among other things, with what produces what men aim at, their 
immoral and non-moral as well as their moral ends. Thus the assump- 
| tion is that the good and bad ends are scientifically observable 
‘entities causally linked with the means that produce them. For this 
{to be so, however, the ends must be described in a manner that 
| divests them of their moral features. It would not be a scientific 
| generalization to say that this or that was a method of producing, 
| say, economic justice. What would have to be said would be that 
i this or that was a method of producing some given distribution of 
wealth, say equal money incomes. There may, however, be several 
_ Ways of bringing about this end, several sorts of thing which, if done, 
ie result in everyone having the same money income. Then either 
Ea indifferent which of these means should be adopted, or 
Se ee 1S not a matter merely of ends, but also of means. No 
: one would argue that when a given result can be produced 
cme aes ee of conduct, it is always morally indifferent which 
make the > uct should be adopted. It therefore follows that, if we 
| concerned eae ‘distinction, we cannot hold that science is 
Anag ai cae and morality only with ends. 
3 a the Mill theory can argue in reply that the reason 
“Te ate Vario S Means are not all on the same moral level is that 
leads to E moral ends, and that that means is preferred which : 
Toral eng T en moral end without also conflicting with another 
` “Aus, if policies Pp. q, and 7 could all produce equal money - 
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incomes, p might be morally preferred if it alone did SO wi 
coercion, the absence of coercion in human affairs bej y 
moral end. In this way the choice between different m 
moral end would be determined by the conduciveness of thie 
different means to some other moral end, and mora] ju dem’ 

would still be primarily of the ends. Absence of coercion a 
however, be an end in the way in which, on the face of it, equality 
money incomes might be. We may put the difference by saying i 
the having the same money income by everyone is a result th 
might be achieved, whereas the doing things by non-coercive med 
is not, in the same way, a result at all, but rather an activity or w 
of behaving. Whether everyone had the same income is somethj 
that might be ascertained by reference to paysheets, income 4). 
returns, etc., but whether the economic condition thus revealeq wo 
just would depend upon how this equality was achieved and maj_ 
tained, upon the intentions and attitudes of the people. Indeed, | 
should be in a hopeless position if some moral end had to be tf 
goal of moral action, for we should never know how justice, beney| 
lence, etc., would have to be combined in it, and so should ney 
know in terms of what the rightness of individual actions woul 
have to be judged. If actions were right or wrong in terms of so 
complex and intricately balanced end, a completed view of it woul! 
have to precede our detailed moral judgments, and we should half 
to be philosophers before we could know what was right or wron 


ng anot 
eans to i 
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yCHIATRIC_PROLEGOMENA: A PLEA 
R THE HELP OF PHILOSOPHY 


HAROLD PALMER, M.D. 


PART I 


st impossible for a working neurologist to think clearly 

t the functions of the highest centres because the counters of 
abou ht, the words he must employ—are often of psychological origin 
eater the most part meaningless.” 


“jt is almo 


W. J. Avie, Brain, 1926, 49, 283 


“Many @ scholar spends his life in accumulating data for some 
magnum opus which he never writes; or if he does write it, his book 
consists of prolegomena. But intellectual fastidiousness is a snare. 
It is futile to wait for a vantage point of perfection, intellectual or 
moral from which to actin 

Sır WALTER MOBERLEY, Crisis in the University, p. 54 


“Tn mediis conatibus aegri succidimus.”’ š 
VIRGIL, Aeneid, 12, 910 


APOLOGIA 


THE PRIMARY ENTITIES OF PSYCHIATRIC DISCOURSE 

THE SECONDARY ENTITIES OF PSYCHIATRIC DISCOURSE 
) THE CLINICAL ENTITIES OF PSYCHIATRY 

EPITOME 


a) THE SUBJECT MATTER OF PSYCHIATRY 
) 
) 


( 
(b 
(c 
(a 


APOLOGIA 


| THERE can be few who are more exasperating to their scientific 
‘ colleagues than the professional psychiatrist, for although there is a 
A poa measure of agreement in the delineation of clinical 
: ne ae there is tremendous variation in therapeutic practice. 
a are there a variety of “schools,” but there is a latitude in 
a Ployment of terms which at times seriously complicates ele- 
aty problems of communication. 
ge ift o moreover, a curious tendency for us psychiatrists to 
stir Gee one moment we are studying the disordered 
Moment oe Ego structure (psychoanalysis) whereas at another 
» Other Momeni ae vigorous physical omiies, and at yet 
StVice of the Self. cavouring to harness the “group” dynamic in the 
is 
and ae to shift our ground is not necessarily a bad thing, 
© an expression of the vitality of a young and growing 
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science; but it often betokens an uneasiness on the part of th 
vidual psychiatrist, especially if and when reviewing the de 
ment of his ideas he finds that he has discarded one me 
approach in favour of another without achieving a synthesis v. 
which these separate technologies are incorporated., wih 

Nevertheless, the achievements of psychiatry are so 
It has already commenced to repay its debt to general 
commenced to build up an account in the name of the educationay 
and the social scientist; and in warfare, that most searching i 
the usefulness of a man, it was summoned to bring its contributi 
to an increasing extent. 


lid enoui 
medicine, i 


The difficulties into which psychiatric theory has fallen arel 


some extent due to the psychiatrist’s lack of training in philosophi 
_ The difficulties into which psychiatric-practice have fallen are larga 


due to a failure to distinguish the various aspects of causation, It 
essential that all writers on any topic whatsoever should stipula 


how they use their terms with reference to intended meaning, ay 


in any treatise which has to do with the clinical problems of diseal_ 


and invalidism it is essential that our notions of cause be mag 


explicit. This I have endeavoured to do in these prolegomena, whic 


in addition, are designed as a psychiatrist’s contribution towards 


science of Ecology. For this, in my opinion, is the only science in tl 


modern age which can muster all scholars effectively, whether th 
be in the cloister or the market place, and combine them in t 
pursuit of tasks which possess a common meaning to their conte 


poraries, 


(a) THE SUBJECT MATTER OF PSYCHIATRY 


its 


PSYCHIATRY is a part of that knowledge for which the term “mef 


cine” is generally employed, and concerns the study of disease 


the art of healing. It assumes that there is an entity, “the se} 
whenever we talk about human beings, and that this entity may S 


thought of as a dynamic “mechanism”. which possesses both) 


bodily and a mental aspect. It is disorders of the latter which of 


stitute psychological disease. All our notions concerning the natif 


of “the self,” however, are but working hypotheses, seeing tl 
accurate knowledge on this topic would be tantamount to solvi 


the riddle of mind-body relationship. ; al 
Disease is want of health, and the term “‘health’’ connotes 2 
from pain or anguish, soundness of constitution, wholeness 


function, the possession of purpose and vigour, and (up to-a poa 


perfection and safety. It also implies a quality and degree of coi 
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Fa vith the ethos of the human community to which an indi- 
ual Be he cured of disease, not only as a means of safeguarding 
“we seek a avoiding pain, but also because health is enjoyable. 
E our lives T an aspect of living (which subtends the moral order) 
; And Le nis us to equip ourselves for participation in full con- 
4 which pr membership of the community within which we owe 
i social, economic, political and ethical allegiance. Some 
Po ies of definition are set when we consider that a person may 
diffu and feel to be sound and healthy and yet possess tissue patho- 
o ad further difficulty is encountered when we study an indi- 
eral in his = seeing that morale is closely related to the 
; f invalidısm. 
i Pee opsccatic tradition has established the study of disease 
; on the basis ofa knowledge of anatomy, physiology and pathology, 
aA consequently we tend to think of disease as due to disorder of some 
“organ.” Consistent with this tradition is the habit of regarding the 
| central nervous system as the “organ” for study by the psychiatrist. 
There is this difficulty, however, that we possess few direct links 
between our notions which deal with the anatomy and physiology 
of the central nervous system and our notions which deal with the 
| “self.” Intermedial between these is the notion of “mind.” The 
| Hippocratic tradition can be a serious hindrance to the psychiatrist 
l who fails to understand causal relationships other than those which 
l simply have to do with faulty mechanism of diseased organs. 
© Supposing, for instance, we select a patient suffering from asthma 
| and inquire why he has just experienced an attack of bronchospasm. 
| From the genetic standpoint one might learn that he comes from a 
| family other members of which also suffer from asthma or one or 
| other of its allied conditions. From the developmental standpoint 
| one might see a sequence of events which commenced in childhood 
« With the patient’s first attack of bronchitis-and culminated in his 
| cent attack. From the teleological standpoint one could certainly 
Ha a a patient of whom it would be true to say that the state of 
| aw as distinct f rom the liability to attacks of bronchospasm, 
| D e due to his failure to mature, and develop goals sufficient 
aS Ae healthy modes of living, feeling and thinking. Psychia- 
ene a largely in diagnosing proportion amongst such 
Biss in thei a The fault with most psychiatric schools of thought 
aspect of ca aving laid too great an emphasis on their own chosen 
| demands of usality. Similarly, it is important to realize that. the 
Necessity of Tr opositional discourse often appear to require as a 
Which is one that there be an “it,” a “thing,” a mechanism, 
âS been traditi eand amenable to study. Now the “it” of psychiatry 
tionally signified by such terms as the ‘mind’ or the 
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“soul” or the “personality.” Once, however, we make such 
: i y Ane j ata 
as “mind” the subject of a proposition, we tend to imply that; 8 
substance or a faculty, and such a premise is apt to beget A 
ferences. These difficulties, which are in part due to the ambi x U 
of syntax and our habitual neglect of them, are exemplified Suit 
history of the schoolmen who, beset by a similar problem = 
to delineate that empirical entity, the soul; and are exemplified. 3 
by the Freudian doctrines of psychoanalysis which are based ant 
empirical assumption that there is an “ego,” an “id” and a hiss 
ego” disorder of whose structure and dynamic relationships 
the cause of nervous or mental disorder. The American Schoo} | l 
Psychobiologists attempted to get round some of these difficult; | 
by postulating an entity “the whole human individual in action} 
as the central theme of psychiatry. That is to say, they rejected tH 
notion of two “its’”—mind and organism—and substituted a nel 
entity in their place. This established a position which was useful 
polemic but evaded the necessity of defining what use was to be 
made of the term “mind.” The psychoanalysts did not reject tH 
term “mind” but, in order to fit it in to their notions were forced tl 
distinguish an “unconscious mind” from a “conscious mind,” Als. 
it is both curious and symptomatic of the type of difficulty unde 
review that the psychoanalysts have had less to say about the “egol 
than about their related concepts, the “id” and the “superego,) 
Freud did, however, give an explicit account of his own dynami\, 
hypothesis which he based on “life” and “death” instincts, Thi 
Behaviourist Schools appear to despair altogether of integratin} 
both the term “mind” and the clinical concept of ‘consciousness 
within their notions, Nevertheless, they too have required an “itl 
of propositional discourse, and in their discipline of studies it is ty 2 
“field” concept which supplies an “it” within which, however, it hi 
been found necessary to postulate an “‘ego pole” in a “bipolar field 
Much of this difficulty is avoided if we accept the term “self” 
signifying the central theme of psychiatry and recognizing that) 
possesses a bodily and a mental aspect. ; 
It seems, therefore, as if elementary problems of communicatit 
beset the psychiatrist at the outset of his attempts to delineate 
subject matter, and discussion is not made any more easy when | 
fail to distinguish the colloquial from the professional use of tert 
or worse still, employ a variety of scientific lingua franca with 
which we reserve the undeclared right to esotericism. 
Another danger which besets psychiatry is the tendency 
schematize in advance of known facts, or the complementary t 
dency to connect our observations in a series by the use of n 
which attract by virtue of their apparent simplicity of relation W1 
such a unified pattern of thought. 
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od example of the difficulties which invest all 
ticularly g0 : 3 oleic hate 5 
j A parus i studies is set when we inquire what is it that knows?” 
os chologic® S compels the metaphysical assumption that there is a 
ur sS ereas our logic makes it look as if prima facie the knower 

pnoweť, y knowable. This problem appears to me insoluble, 
jg not o may take comfort in James’s dictum that it is sufficient 
h ume that “thought goes on.” This latter difficulty can 

Jed with some justice by confining our interest in the topic 

pe evade ssion of “awareness of self.” This will be deferred until a 
toa oa on the ‘‘self.’” What appears to be reasonable is to say that 
due sertions on these and kindred topics depend on the empirical 
all ee ar ded by the human mind, that is, our own, and I do not 
Bow we can deny that this mind is conscious, which has to mean: 


x, That it is aware of that which is not itself; hence 
2, Aware of itself or some aspect of itself; and 
3, Aware of some’ of its own acts. 


I now propose to state what appear to me to be some of the more 
| important basic assumptions prerequisite for a theory and practice 
l of psychiatry. No attempt will be made to achieve serial homo- 
«geneity of terms and no schemata will be proffered. My chief aim is 
l toset down how I opine certain terms should be used so as to render a 
theory and practice of psychiatry communicable and discussable. 


2. PROLEPTIC BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


) (a) There is life and one aspect of living human beings is connoted 
| adequately by the term ‘““mind.’’—Within the context of reference in 
| which the term “thing” is employed, we commonly recognize two 
_ classes: those which are living and those which are not living; the 
į class of living things, or organisms, includes human beings. The 
+ modern biologist has sought to invest the character of living things 
T rE a scientific connotation which includes the properties of assimi- 
ate ie teproduction and irritability. Mind is a self-evident aspect of 
3 oppo aoe beings, especially when in their waking (conscious) as 
i 5ed to their sleeping mode of being. 
eee we are aware of the ambiguities into which the use of 
a os oe OVE us I do not see any real objection to speaking 
some ene PRE or assuming that it arises in part as a result of 
are apt eithe n Attempts to avoid such a convention of speech 
e essential © sterilize discussion or convict us of fastidiousness. 
| Utilize the oer = text of reference within which we may properly 
and in t Rae owever, lies within the colloquial realm of discourse, 
ontext we may say that mind is the realm within which 
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thinking, feeling, reasoning, etc., goes on. It is where symbols o 
as symbols. pe 

Meanwhile it is of interest to note that primitive People re 
evidence of that for which they utilized the term “purpose” 
evidence also of life, and their ideas concerning “what is livine» E 

x : au 5 Ai g We 
closely allied to their concept of “purpose” and “that which mo W, 
In consequence, they developed animistic beliefs, myths and ae i 
in relation to their hypotheses concerning a capacity to cau 
ment with purpose,” whenever their speculation appeare 
to its existence in nature. 

If in any context we accept the term “mind,” then in such 
context we may proceed to study mental processes, and this is gene , 
ally held to be the subject matter of psychology. 

(b) There is Awareness.—My second assumption is that there | 
“awareness” and that this constitutes a subjectively Tecognizah_ 
aspect of human beings, and that evidence that it exists is manife! 
to an observer. This also I hold to be self-evident in general, b 
meriting scientific analysis in particular instances. I assume that ¢ 
living whole individual organisms manifest a property which corr 
sponds to that which we speak of as ‘“‘awareness” in human beings!” 

(c) There is Experience.—My ‘third assumption is that wheney, 
we are studying whole individuals there is an active individual, a 
“experiencer” which is capable of selective attention, 

(4) Whole Human Beings are either awake (conscious) or asleep- 
My fourth assumption is that within the clinician’s context of refe! 5 
ence there is a quality which is connoted adjectivally by means ( 
the term “conscious” which describes the waking mode of hum: * 
beings as distinct from that other physiological mode of being whij 
is to be asleep. In the clinical context which contains these two ter! x 
there are, in addition, states of being partially conscious and sta 
of being unconscious which, however, do not refer to whi 
individuals, : 

(e) There are Selves. —My fifth assumption is that conscious hur 7 
beings are “experiencers” and constitute the “subject” in a te 
biological field whose “objects” are determined in part by th” 
biological relevance and in part by the selective activity of i 
subject’s attention. This “subject”. I hold to be comprised of ! 
“self” and its sub-systems. That there are subjects and objects, ay 
that relation exists between them is therefore assumed in t : 
universe of discourse ; and this relation is fundamental to the probl 
of “meaning.” This self I hold to possess a bodily and a men 
aspect. - of 
= (f) There is Knowledge.—My sixth assumption is that the vers 
know” refers to one aspect of this relation, and that the F E 
“knowledge” refers to the stored products of this activity. The 
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y admissible in a human context, but I assume 


ictly only adm : 
ie ee ace individual organisms manifest a relation com- 


<- activity of learning. 

ple os Memory.—My séventh assumption is that the term 
(Gag refers adequately to that capacity of organism which 
j nem th the ability of individuals to acquire the products of 
jpcludes and to integrate such products with previously acquired 
E pie e and any other organismal event which possesses topical 
I ynowleas Į assume that some measure of mnemic capacity is funda- 
iP relevance = 7. ing tissues which are whole individuals. The term 
ic? appertains to the universe of discourse of biological 
y. The term memory belongs to the universe of discourse 
ist and ordinary speech. 


| by virtue of the gregarious nature of man, the meaning of one man’s 
symbols tends to be “‘more or less” identical with the meaning of the 


į temporal, linguistic and educational affinities. 

E (9) There is Introspection.—My tenth assumption is that intro- 
E pection occurs, and that this term refers to a self-evident aspect 
of human experience of which we are all aware. That is to say, I 
, asume that we can become acquainted with our own mental pro- 
cesses. That which introspects is a part of the self. 


X ace, a sign situation is capable of yielding (more or less) similar 
considerable minds of more than one percipient. I can see no 
] Measurement e of testing this assumption except through the 
f : of behaviour, ; i 
“efers ane twelfth assumption is that the term meaning 
© context F erpretation by individuals of sign situations, and in 
Process, symb reference which concerns minds involves thought 
affect, ol and referent, this process being accompanied by 


ds are concerned can rarely be communicated 
Same time we are able to share in the total 
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situation with the person with whom we are entering int 
munication. This remark is especially true where affect is oad C 
We may say that meaning is a property of certain of those a ) 
which involves that which we call life, one aspect of which a ati 
minds, but we must make a clear distinction between the rea a 
notion of “meaning for minds” and the extended use of ther 
when we speak of or imply “meaning for organism.” te 
In English, however, we utilize the term meanin 
one sense. There is the volitional sense, involved, for instance 
these prolegomena. What I try to convey is what “I mean” 
“intend,” and this sense is closely connected with that other ş 
in which we refer to a referent, that is to say, the third term o 
relation. There is another sense in which it is employed to sign 
the whole of a three-term relation involving: | 


(a) Mind. 
(b) Symbol. 
(c) That which the symbol symbolizes. 


§ in moret 


When used in this latter sense we are concerned with that whi} 
we call “interpretation.” When an organism is able to interpret al 
perceived situation as a sign, i.e. as having biological relevance for} : 
then we may say that this situation has recognized meaning for t 
organism. And there is a third sense in which it is employed to sign 
a property of the subject, i.e. knowledge. It is the ascription| 
meaning exclusively to one particular aspect of the self-environm) 
relationship which has provided a variety of speculative hypothe}: 
with which philosophers are concerned. For instance, subjecti 
idealism infers that meaning is the exclusive property of subjej 
A difficult problem of which the psychiatrist is aware without fee 
under any responsibility to furnish the solution, is the questio! 
the emergence of meaning in the philogenetic and ontogenetic sc2 
and of particular interest is the problem of meaning as applie: 
diencephalic mechanisms of man. Indeed the mind-matter dua 
problem is very pervasive, and it is equally elusive of solut 
Meaning concerns human minds, but biologists tend to ext 
the use of the term both to lower organisms and also to phyp 
logical events in which the question of mind does not enter 
we could satisfy the apparent demands of these situations | 
when discussing tropism) we should no doubt have solved the prob 
of mind-matter dualism. Many of us accept a pragmatic cxien 
by analogy to such situations and utilize the term “meaning” in 
an extended sense, but by so doing we open the door to a Si 
extension of the term “mind.” The psychiatrist is fortunately 
concerned with this problem except when he comes to deal wit a 
“unconscious.” If, however, this be only something “of whic 
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not aware” and we do not speak of “unconscious mind” 
rminological difficulty. 

a Je of the manner in which these discussions are influenced 
xa 


ua e is se . . f 
d matter in our experience is o ten supposed to be external 
Li s s 
nd an organism. If we make “organism” the “subject” of all 


human ; ES A ; ; 
0 Ee ons which concern relationship with environment, this tradi- 
10 


ae assumption will follow. There is much to suggest, as has been 
tion d out by Lord Samuel, that the boundary between body and 
ointe is internal, for when a sensory impulse is initiated by 
Yee the various processes whereby the result of such 


externa 


4 ot f ” oe +: + 
rich initiated the stimulus. “By some means or other, within the 


a prain, these physical events are translated into mental events. Of 
the nature of the process whereby this transformation takes place we 
| are entirely ignorant.’’ Perhaps, however, our ancestors were correct 
in thinking of mind both as a faculty and as a territory within which 
i the products of this faculty were to be found. 
| There is evidence that we must nowadays think of the diencephalon 
| as a primitive functional unit which is concerned with something 
akin to mind, but not the same as that which we ordinarily speak of 
| asmind. Equally there is evidence that there are other less primitive 

mechanisms associated more with the telencephalon to which the 
| same remarks apply. It is a speculative hypothesis of these prolego- 
{mena that meaning for human minds is concerned with relation 
| between these two systems or, if we side-step into the conventional 
je) terms of psychology, that mind is affect becoming cognitive. 

_ We may summarize this discussion on meaning by observing that 
t; all such discussions are perilously near a logomachy, but that having 
y invented language we necessarily become involved in philosophy. 

The psychiatrist need not be deterred from adopting assumptions 
| ommon to allmankind, viz. that we ourselves exist and think and that 
our “self” possesses an aspect we speak of as the body and an aspect 
We speak of as the mind. 
Te allowed it will be seen that of prime importance is a 
fle tine on awareness of self.” The “self”? appears to me to be 
<0 to speak Ting point of psychology, and is “that which goes wrong, 

Peak, when the patient comes to the psychiatrist for treatment. 


is 


3. THE 
Ip . BORE OF DISCOURSE OF THE PSYCHIATRIST 
wull b ; 


volved o that the presentation of these assumptions has in- 
use of terms which possess many contexts of reference. 


ior t È 
SORU ert they are terms derived from colloquial speech, 
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for it is my opinion that to some extent we are being scientif 

we commence with what appears to be self-evident. To fie 
would undermine the whole business of communication, For F 
truth is but the refining of our ideas, the organization of ice if 
and the discovery of new facts which all have to be related a a 
to ourselves. Itisa totally different question when we adm | 

desirability of questioning what appears to be self- 
must be a beginning, and over fastidiousness has 


The question arises whether or not there exists a context | 
reference within which terms of specific psychiatric significance on} 
may be employed. The answer is that such a context exists, and tht 
our notions respecting the structural organization of the self demay 
such a set of terms. This was the quandary which the psychoanaly}: 
were forced to meet with their erstwhile esoteric vocabulary. Fe 
this is the central theme of psychiatric discourse, viz. that cor 
munication between minds concerns thoughts, feelings and actioi 
which relate to a “self” of which we are in part severally aware, aj 
an environment about which knowledge is possible and exists, al 
that this relation constitutes experience. 

When the structure of the self is faulty or its dynamic relatiq 
disturbed, neurosis or psychosis is likely to develop and, under s 
conditions, the patient may present himself for treatment as a į 
person. l 

I will close this section which has to do with the use of terms & 
samples of the basic assumptions which are a prerequisite of ct 
munication by citing as an example the problem of pain. For ¥ 

exemplifies a particular relation between a self and its environnt 
which cannot be understood without a context of reference W 
admits the terms “mind” and “meaning.” Nevertheless, pain a] 
lated to the physicist’s realm of “things’’ whenever we study ' 
effects of anodynes, and it is related to the physiologist’s realm 
“processes?” whenever we study peripheral sensory events. We ‘ 
speak of and imagine a hot, heavy or luminous planet, and even 
we are poets) a melodious planet! But the concept of a painful pla 
would immediately engender ridicule or be tantamount to credit 
such a planet with mind and the attributes of a self. We a 
indeed, be able to say that such a planet had had an experience 
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greatest difficulty is the esotericism which habitually 

paps our chiatrist. This cannot entirely be avoided; but pro- 

cts the en how we propose to use our terms, we shall have 
É ed we Sè e as a means of intelligent communication. 

ased lan e ccd a claim for psychiatry as a separate discipline 

ane S t one possessing very special difficulties of reference, we 


of o proceed to see how it is related to the other biological 
fi n 


HE RELATION OF PSYCHIATRY TO THE OTHER 
4. T BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


ssumptions be allowed, we may now assert that biology is 
A ihat branch of human knowledge To T science of living things 
or organisms. It includes several subsid lary sciences of which 
 shysiology studies those processes on which life depends. 
a? Physiologists usually postulate irritability, assimilation and 
f production as characterizing life at its simplest level of morpho- 
y logical organization; but a study of tropism suggests that equally 
fundamental characteristics exist which are comparable to that 
| which when associated with conscious human beings, are spoken of 
by psychologists as comprising active selective attention, and which 
| emerge as purposive behaviour. As a consequence of his tacit accept- 
| ance of these notions, and for pragmatic convenience, the biologist 
io} often extends his use of the term “meaning” with reference to all 
| vital phenomena and similarly assumes that mnemic qualities apper- 
Í tain to organisms whatever their level of philogenetic development. 
| It will be seen, therefore, that there are terms and concepts linking 
e student of mind with the physiologist which concern the most 
rimitive level of morphological organization of living cells. More 
‘dearly defined operational links exist between the physiologist’s dis- 
p course and the psychologist’s discourse when they make behaviour 
ye the subject of study. A good example of this is the conditioned reflex. 
qe The clinical psychiatrist’s discourse, however, is distinguished by the 
j hoe of having to take into account that which in clinical par- 
ane spoken of as “consciousness, ’ ” and occupying a central and 
To Eon in his system is the problem of “awareness of self, 
one this 1s a part of human experience. This problem of 
eee and = cannot be avoided in any clinical context of refer- 
also. ge only does it distinguish the psychiatrist’s discourse but 
Parates him from those psychologists who (leaving aside the 


pro g 
a a, prefer not to employ the term or study the 


40 Teject GG > 
Sa cons » . ORELO on Ono 
“Utities for st clousness’’ or to reject “mind” as legitimate 


4 Patholo, 1 i dy is usually a prelude to esotericism (where it is not 
sical symptom), and no clinician could possibly pursue his 
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craft on the basis of a psychology which did not t 
reality. Behaviourism, nevertheless, has attempt 
structure of knowledge. The danger inherent in b 
logies is that they are likely to be used as a form o 
of these and similar issues. 

In the section dealing with basic assumptions it will be see 
in order to cope with the practical demands of his craft, the 
trist requires to accept mind as an entity, assigning ex hypo 
special mental aspect of experience to those situations Which | 
concerned with the interpretation of signs. He accepts the operai 
of symbols, of which speech is a particular instance, as taking p 
within this realm of mind. Where human beings are co 
seems doubtful if we can separate the notion of experienc 
notion of the conscious mode of being. 

Since the days of Kant it has become customary to divide | 
study of experience (which is mental and conscious) into its cogniti 
affective and conative aspects. We see, therefore, that the comn 
meeting ground of the psychologist, the physiologist, and 
psychiatrist lies in the study of behaviour and the conditions whl 
determine and govern the state of active selective attentiveness, 
addition to such problems, the psychiatrist is particularly concer} 
with hypotheses which have to do with the structure and dynay 
relations of the self. All this territory of study involves him to so} 


acitly acce 

ed to erect 
ehavioural Poy, 
Í polemical oe 


1 hy 


Sych i 


q 
ncerned 
e from 


“thinking,” but in this latter respect he shares his studies with f 
psychologist. € 

We can now proceed to a discussion of the primary entitief 
psychiatric discourse.’ 


(0) THE PRIMARY ENTITIES OF PSYCHIATRIC DISCO 


I. AWARENESS: THE Conscious STATE or WHOLE. INDIVID 


WHEN we say that a human being is “conscious” we are descri 
a physiological state which in general we all recognize; it is the wë 
state as opposed to the sleeping state. But from the moment of Wif 
it is as if those mental functions which are dependent on primi 
awareness (diencephalic) commence to develop by relation witht ; 
mental functions which are dependent on cognition (telencephi 
and it is necessary to distinguish between “being aware’’ (i.e. 
scious in clinical parlance) and being able to know (full consciow® 
in clinical parlance). The growth of mind is, I suggest, a functi¢ 
this relation and from whatever faculty it is subtended. _ a 
If we were to switch on an electric light in a well-furnished A 
containing many personal souvenirs and try and imagine wha 
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d like before it had been decorated and furnished, we 
k jooke an analogous quandary to the adult mind trying to dis- 
ould be E c the physiological state of awareness or “being 
; ish ed the psychological realm of “consciousness.” If we 
scious | analogy we may say that “to be conscious” merely im- 
e ee light has been switched on, that is to say, “awareness” 
his analogy is admittedly a somewhat primitive way of 
ping some of the operations of mind which I have utilized to 
anv aed primitive awareness from cognizance (i.e. between being 
| See and “‘consciousness’’). 
conscio is some evidence that in Petit Mal and in the condition 
T agnosia we have clinical states in which a diencephalic 
of vi pance of this nature is involved. There are, however, degrees 
| Deng conscious” ranging from the heightened state of attentive- 
A denoted by the terms “interest” and “curiosity” to torpid 
it} ates which occur just prior to and just after sleep. In addition 
to these torpid states and also that physiological variety of “being 
© unconscious’ which we recognize as sleep (which exhibits varying 
degrees of depth), there are certain pathological states in which 
+ consciousness is either interfered with or lost completely as, for 
| instance, in coma. We may say that a patient is emerging from coma 
| with the appearance of protective reflexes, and that our patient is 
“conscious” the moment he can communicate and recognize, that is 
to say, with the restoration of mental mnemic functions. To be 
A “conscious” therefore, is synonymous with “to be aware”; and this 
, | constitutes the most highly integrated level of human beings to 
| which physiological terms refer. 


| plies tha 
- exists: T 


2. CONSCIOUSNESS 


__ Embryologists have brought forward evidence that the foetus may 
» be regarded as a sentient being; but from the moment of birth the 
| Infant’s cognitive faculties commence to operate in earnest. In par- 
ticular, there arises a system of relation between affect and cognition, 
aa it is possible that “mind” is the term we use to denote this 
ee of relations, and that “recognition” is the evidence we 
|s oaa mind” is in operation. The term “consciousness” is 
“being Somewhat ambiguously. Sometimes it is used to signify 
and a ps ee ; this is the clinical and also both a physiological 
Lisa nant gical use; sometimes to signify “mental content,” this 
signify o use. Erstwhile it has in addition often been used to 

| Completely ss of self,” and historically this third sense is the one 
importance fees one to which we may put the term. The 
discuss and Of making these distinctions is necessary if we are to 
understand certain morbid clinical states such as post- 
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epileptic automatism and the condition of visual a 
already been pointed out, to avoid confusion between the 
logical, the psychological and the psychiatric realms of disco, 
For, within the psychiatric realm of discourse, we nowadays e 
the term “consciousness” as well as the expression “selio 
ness” to connote certain aspects of “mind.” N 


nosia, and, 


3. THE SELF 


The foetus may be dimly aware of its body; the newborn chil; 
by nature aware of its body. From this experience the infant isa 
to develop its orientation in space. This process is fundamental 
the development of the mental aspect of the “self.” As Kohl 
(quoted by Koffka) says: “What is there just behind what ig} 
front . . . below what is above . . . above what is below . 
of what is behind . . . why myself l”? | 

There are other sources from which the adult concept of what} | 
“myself” is built up. There is “that which speaks”. . . “that whi 
sees” ... “that which hears,” and so forth. Moreover, there is app: 
ently a “watcher” self, an empirical witness who seems to see al 
know that all this is going on; and there is a mental event whi 
we call introspection whereby we appear to be able to commu! 
with our own minds. There is unfortunately much disagreement a| 
confusion of terminology about these matters, the whole constitutif 
a most remarkable paradox so that what is assumed to be self-evide 
to most of mankind, viz. that there are ‘selves’? has become t $ 
ground for speculative hypotheses amongst scientists, few of whi : 
would agree. 3 

The Freudian hypotheses meanwhile require the existence of. 
“ego,” which is largely unconscious but which has a domini 
regulative function and controls that which we call purpose, 4} 
this in turn possesses relation to other dynamic structures, the ‘! 
and “superego.” 

What is most important is that we should avoid esoteric ari 
tectural schemata in relation to these various aspects of the “s 
and keep well in view the self-evident proposition that “John Smi 
can only be thought of in the psychiatric realm of discourse 1n | 
Same manner as he thinks about his own “‘self’’ and credit him 4 

this entity. What is not self-evident is the fact that there are mi 
aspects of the “self’’ and especially that aspect to which the psy? 
analytic term “‘ego’’ refers. And it is not self-evident that it 1s í 
“self” system which is primarily concerned in the study of cl 
mental disorder. eee 

I am driving a car at 50 m.p.h. along a wet and winding 7 j 

and carrying on a discussion with a companion and mentally n° 
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E ihe experiment as I carry out a simple arithmetical 
condition reover, as a law-abiding citizen, I scrupulously 
culation. rules of the road as I press on to reach my destination in 
i a with my intended host. It is I “John Smith” who is 
p e wheel and control the intricacies of a skilled behaviour. 
5 “Jobn Smith’’ who is affronted if the oncoming car pushes 
the curb, and I “John Smith who has maintained my car 
k and span condition. It is I John Smith” who is noting 
‘atching all these events with introspective curiosity, and I 
and W Smith’? whose humour 1s alive to the possible obsessional 
“John 5 of the experiment which has loaded an arithmetical calcula- 
pe the test. It is I “John Smith” who is conversing with my 
| tion ee It is I “John Smith’ who at odd moments during 
one CH pisode recalls myself “John Smith” writing in my study the 
A evious week. Of all this I am conscious, but I am not conscious of 
y much more that is transpiring within my body and mind upon which 
my experiment depends, and I may be very imperfectly aware of 
the impression I am making on my companion, although I fully 
realize that her impression may not be congruent with my own esti- 
mation. Suddenly an oncoming car swerves round a bend and I jam 
il on my brakes and bring my car to a safe halt to avoid an accident. 
I doall this “without thinking,” as we should say, and yet all these 
, processes concern that which we call “mind” and in greater or less 
| degree concern a variety of aspects of the “self” and, in one or two 
ide! aspects, that which the psychiatrist speaks of as the “ego.” 
|. The psychiatrist must leave discussion concerning these various 
"aspects of the mental aspect of the self to the academic psychologist 
| and assess for himself that part which concerns purpose. For had 
| “John Smith” had a high load of “neuroticism” he might have been 
in involved in an accident and if he were suffering from a neurosis he 
a might fail to keep his appointment, arrive late, or meanwhile have 
annoyed or bored his companion. 
We have already seen how in general there are two important 
schools of clinical thought in these matters. The one suggesting that 
sie @le-individual-in-action” ... all of these “selves” ... 1s the 
ay = or study, whereas the other is more particularly concerned 
cee core, a substantial self which somehow underlies the 
iano = mind, the “ego” and its dynamic relationship to 
See Poems the Id and the Superego. (Adolf Meyer: 
| an ee cussions are not entirely metaphysical, for in the various 
abreaction = of unreality and in the experimental condition of ether 
Such a Rees evidence that the operations of mind involve 
Peaking” « Stoup of functional systems. There is “I who am 
' myself, including my body and mind,” a “Watcher” 
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who is disembodied, and “me” of whom “I” can relate facts n. 
is other experimental evidence for an “ego” as distinct n 
other aspects of the self involved, for instance, in jud om 
memory. On the other hand, much speculative metaph ii i 
the past been devoted to such terms as “soul” or (pe = hag 
have varied within the confines of the various linguistic a th 
Now, whatever else all the above is concerned with, by ae 
consent it concerns “thinking.” Omm 


4. THOUGHT 


Thinking is that which concerns the operations of symbols and 
that which relates symbols to referents and symbols to affect T 
we think and that others think are assumptions, to question whe 
self-evidence engenders an immediate illogicality; but the Process 
and the nature of thought constitute legitimate fields for speculati 
inquiry. To our ancestors the term “mind” signified both the real 
and the faculties of thinking and feeling. Some forms of think 
can apparently be simulated by mechanical means, as, for instant 
some of the computations of mathematics. These correspond toth 

` more purely cognitive aspects of thinking, and it appears as if t 


science of epistemology. A study of the manner in which sym! 
arise and the laws and character of their operation is the concerti 
psychology. 

Perhaps one of the most significant developments in huni 
biology has been the contribution of Freud to the study of the Is 
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rn thought. For whereas our ancestors had divined the 
pich E on between the cognitive and the orective aspects 
eral ar whereas we may infer that they divined in principle the 
d o mental processes proceeding outside the realm of con- 
it was not until Freud’s advent that anything approach- 
in a study of thinking in relation to affect was made. 
il ga E emning the association of ideas and the fact that uncon- 
W The laws Fi processes govern not only ideas but conduct, is nowa- 
ous E ken for granted that we are in danger of forgetting how 
ays e propositions were a short time ago. A pretty problem 
novel t! ology has thereby been created; for it seems probable that 
of on would have assumed that the term “thought’’ auto- 
our i referred to the waking mode of mind. Nevertheless they 
matic ized that mode of mind which is concerned with dreams. 
r Bae her strictly speaking we may say that there is unconscious 
“thinking is mainly a problem of etymology; (but we must concede 
lto our vocabulary its right to grow). However, we may speak of 
“the unconscious’ and of unconscious mental processes.” The 
precise position of that which occurs in dreams is, of course, only 
possible to fit in with a theory which recognizes thoughts which are 
“ynconscious,”’ for we are not “conscious”? when we dream. Our an- 
di cestors would probably have stumbled over the question “‘are we think- ` 
ing when we dream?’’ The modern psychiatrist is bound to assume 
| that we do think when we dream, albeit the type of thinking is different 
"from that which takes place when we are “‘conscious,” except with 
» reference to the insane in whom there is not the same distinction. 


scl 


ans/ Fortunately we now possess an experimental situation whereby we 
pt can demonstrate the two types (at least two) of thinking when 
lit: 


| utilizing the ether abreaction technique we can witness our patient 
__ indulge the experience of the two varieties of thought. A 

_ We may define thinking as that which concerns the operation of 
symbols, both with regard to external reality (cognitive relation of 


en” Symbol to referent) and to internal reality (relating symbol to 
et orective function of organism). With reference to the problem of the 
prí Self,” what seems certain is that we cannot assume that the knower 


| cere’ by its capacity to know for it is impossible for anything 
I 1 be constituted by its relations. 


I 5. MIND 
bri doubtful whether it is possible to offer a satisfactory 
“Views as na of this term, and when seeking to stipulate my own 
Testtict m ° aow it may be used I personally do not feel able to 
Ìt may i use of the term to any one of the many senses in which 
employed. It is pre-eminently a term within that scientific 
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lingua franca whose use exposes us to the log 
conjunctive propositions and offences agains 
In general, these prolegomena envisage a Category of « 
who it is assumed possess a bodily and a menta] aspect. Thi 
sponds to the viewpoint of the psychobiologist wh 
polemical evasion of how the term “mind” js to be e 
To rely on such an idiom is proper but to some extent fastidious 
the clinical psychiatrist must of necessity be able to enter intoa 
language habits of his technical literature and also be able to A 
municate with his patients. To much of the former and most of 
latter the term “mind” is employed in one of three Main senses | 
may be used to signify a “realm” in which thinking, feeling, men 
rizing, reasoning, etc., takes place, or it may be utilized to signifi 
faculty or congeries of faculties which enable these events to oce) 
The third sense tends to imply the existence of a Special men! 
dynamism and is closely connected with our notion of purpose or d 
experience of action as human individuals. D 
Each of these three senses is compatible with that notion of ment 
events which has to do with the recognition of symbols or the inta 


ical hazards ofi : 

Ima 
t grammar. mp to 
Peon), 
S Conf 


which are not either on the one hand tautological or on the oth” 
hand vehicles of improper conjunctions, f 
` However, I regard the first of these idioms both as conveni a 
and well-nigh indispensable. It is, nevertheless, obnoxious to sof 
philosophers, exposes us to the ambiguities of syntax, and involi — 
us in the problem set by the inquiry concerning the nature of w 
it is that knows. T 
The second of these idioms has fewer objections provided 
assume solely that there is a faculty whereby mental events! 
possible. Nevertheless, it too is obnoxious to those who do! 
derive comfort from the use of the term “faculty.” A 
The third of these idioms may be sustained if we avoid the ad 
tival prefix “mental.” For many of us cannot think about life with 
recourse to the notion of dynamism or think of people without) 
course to the notion of purpose, and few, if any, clinicians can man 
to manipulate their clinical notions without recourse to this idio 
It is perhaps as well to reflect that these idioms are of collog 
origin, consequent upon the employment of language. But in 
diately we try to give scientific connotation to the term “mind 
fumble, because it possesses no referent in the realm of things in q 
the same sense as those which are ordinarily considered measura’ 
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perhaps the notion of “‘consciousness’’ is the most prominent, 


although many others such as “thought” could be instanced. 
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eed. discussion of the proper contexts within which 
ss his term is a discussion concerning the manner in which 
we may and this involves consideration of the nature of symbols, 
eo introspection and certain aspects of behaviour. For : 
are commonly held to be that which possess meaning for 


use t 


symbols the notion of introspection would appear to involve us 


ing both the subsidiary notion of dynamism and the notion 
ct who possesses privileged access to “the mental aspect of 
, And if communication by means of speech occurs between 
then it seems proper to put the question: “What is it that 
nicates by means of speech, and with what?” If we furnish 
Sr “Tt is a self which communicates with a self,” I suspect we 
Fon ly succeed in transferring our difficulties on to another topic. 
ie are other clinical problems equally hazardous to the logician 
h are apt to beget notions similar to those of “mind.” Of these 


the self.’ 
two people 


Many of us habitually assume that provided we are informed of 


; the ambiguities of syntax which beset these discussions, that we shall 
have safeguarded any discussion which employs the idiom. In prac- 


i) tice this is far from being the case, and the faulty parameter thereby 


| established is nowhere exhibited to better account than when we 
i proceed to inquire at what point in the philogenetic or ontogenetic 
| scale “meaning” is involved or “‘mind’’ arises or reflect on the 
extended use to which biologists habitually put the former term. 
| Indeed, many of the apparent problems which beset psychology arise 


ia out of the conjunction of propositions which embody items from 


_ different categories. The discovery of language is nowadays held to 
_ have been more troublesome than Prometheus’ discovery of fire! 


There is a curious tendency for psychologists to erect schemata 


f a illustrating their notions of the structure of mind which are not only 
_ Saturated with illogicality but far in advance of any notions which 


_ May be made the subject of scientific verification or are justified by 
| Clinical studies, Ne 


| advances in the 
i) Tellection that o 
| yet the notion of t 


vertheless they have been the occasion of fruitful 
tapy. And we may compare this opinion with the 
ne cannot imagine a culture without a religion, and 
scientific : he human soul is, I suspect, not amenable to 
Psychiat experiment. In particular, it is safe to assert that modern 


r 1 s se . a 
doctrine en unintelligible without a knowledge of psychoanalytic 


A Po dioni yet the ego, the id and the superego are but extensions 
| Alere 


mplo l treatises on the mental aspect of selves sooner or 
of frustra a magic terms whose chief value is to exorcise our feelings 
nly catholic eae whose ultimate end is heresy and schism. For the 
al Utilize Category is that which the novelist and unsophisticated 

S When he uses such a sentence as “I met John Smith 
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today,” or “John Smith did’so and so,” or “I talked with 
Smith,” or when addressing John Smith, “What do you a 
propose to do?” John Smith’s correct reply to a Certain Pink, 
would without philosophical impropriety be “I myself di a 
so, or thought so and so” and never in all these sentences 7a 
term “mind” be employed. As soon as we introduce the cone 
mind in any of the three sentences listed above we impose ne 
meter whose influence invades a wide number of topics, and ; 
psychiatrist owes much to those philosophers who have soughy 
disentangle the faulty inferences thereby engendered, On the oti 
hand, perhaps a few clinical instances may be cited to illustrate | 
difficulties which afflict the physician who has to nominate conce | 
with which to communicate his notions. 
In the clinical state of derealization the patient complains of 
dislocation of the meaning of his percepts. In the sister condition! 
depersonalization he complains of a similar dislocation which f 
refers to the bodily aspect of the self. Now in the sense that su 
patients may be spoken of as possessing a body, they may be spok 
of as possessing a mind. It is noteworthy, moreover, that in the form) 
condition the patient denies any dislocation of his “self,” Ql 
clinical notions of such an episode clearly appear to require ty 
terms to distinguish a “mental aspect of the self” from yet anoth 
aspect, which is not body and which the patient himself would s4 
was his “self.” | 
In the clinical condition of watchful visual agnosia the patient} 
“conscious,” i.e. awake and aware and yet lives in a world of cq 
siderably restricted meaning. There is a mental aspect of self whf 
behaviour can be observed and yet there is something else wh 
is dislocated. Indeed, this condition exemplifies the distinc 


There is ample scientific evidence that symbols operate below} 
level of the conscious state, as for instance in the process of! 
association and in dreams. A sleeping mother is aware of her chn 
presence and movements and yet, for instance, while asleep is un? 
to “know the time.” The pragmatic necessity of manipulating’ 
notions which have to do with these and a host of other epis” 
compels an empiricism within which we talk as if there wet 
dualism of mind and body. Within this empiricism and amongst 
most significant body of hypotheses for modern psychiatry are t 
developed by Freud. es 
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ume the existence of an “Eros” force or instinct tending 
ion of the species, and a death”? instinct tending to 
f the personality of the individual. The structure and 
ent of “mind” in their view is to be understood in terms 

ction and growth of these two basic life principles. This 


ra 
is fruitful, and appears to correspond to many of the 


Se ass 
t reproduct 
Jetion © 


4 athieses 
a deity. The 


: o 
e especially in relation to political ideologies) an attempt 


derstand the mental aspect of selves in terms of social field 
he fruit of this idiom has yet to be assessed, but the deter- 
1 ninism which it involves certainly might appear to be at variance 
vith Western European Christian Philosophy. 
, w Nevertheless, this latter idiom is ‘not unrelated to the viewpoint 
of these prolegomena which envisages that full contributory member- 
| ship of society is dynamically related to the problem of integration 
of the self. This viewpoint is consistent with the medieval concept 
lof man as a member of a number of organic social units. These 
prolegomena stop short of proffering notions concerning the purpose 
‘of society. For this is not a problem for which any psychiatrist (qua 
a psychiatrist) has any specific terms of reference to discuss. 
Suppose now we return to the employment of the idiom whose 
‘faulty parameter admittedly involves us in the use of improper 
| conjunctions; and without being able to defend its logic assert that 
“Mind is the mental aspect of the self and may be thought of either 
X asa realm in which symbols operate as symbols or as the faculty 
i 4 Which enables this to occur, or as the dynamic mechanism under- 
s lying the mental aspect -of the self.” Then within such idiomatic 
convention we may claim that in common parlance “T” signifies that 
aspect of the mind which is most closely connected with the dynamic 
aspects of the self. And if there be daemonic levels of the self of 
ae we are not capable of direct awareness, but of whose existence 
a Sa to have indirect but cogent evidence, and if we accept the 
ychoanalytic notions of the unconscious as corresponding to these 


n | -o levels, then it will be found necessary to supply a term 
cn ea stands in the same regulative relation to the “unconscious” 
1w iin 3 of the Psychoanalysts) as the “I’’ does to the conscious state. 
a ee analytic doctrine the “I”? and the regulative aspect of the 
a tion te ` are denoted by the inclusive term “Ego,” and in addi- 
st 80 which on Superego” is utilized to signify that aspect of the 
th) science. ‘responds more or less to the traditional notions of 


These noti 
notions are but working hypotheses, and it is perhaps as 
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well to reflect that should we ever succeed in the atte a 
a as ; ae Mpt to Offs, 
lexical definition of this class of concept within the Same fi 
as measurable things, we should have “solved” the nal 
mind-body dualism. The possibility that such an atte cle 
ti ; mpt isj 
ional must, however, not be overlooked. These prolego y 
3 : sate jee mena Ma 
but a stipulative definition of terms, but it is important to 11 
licit the fact that ity h dt À my 
explicit the fact that necessity has appeared to compel an empi. 
: : CEES 2) 3 Pit K 
in which there are “minds. i 
We may summarize this section by saying that the only 1. 
Pane ; ; ; : nly log 
category within which a discussion of human beings can Occur js | 
of “self”? and what seems important in clinical psychiatry is the 
ception that with whatever else such disease as he is calleq w 
professionally to treat have to do, they are something that conce 
dislocation of the self and the self-image. On the other hand, in m 
of his discussions he is compelled to talk as if there were a mind-bd 
dualism. 

The psychiatrist cannot hope to achieve consistency except witi 
the particular realm of discourse and about the particular topic w 
which he is concerned at any moment. The list of topics referred| 
under the heading of primary entities do not refer to items wit 
the same category. For he is at one moment looking over his should 
so to speak at his physiological colleague, and at the next mome 
at his psychological colleague, and at yet another at his anatom 
colleague. At all times he is endeavouring to interpret clinig 
medicine in terms which are communicable to the patient, and| 
lives in mortal fear of his philosopher colleague. He can only esc 
from these difficulties when employing the novelist’s and dramati : 
idiom, and such is lacking in classificatory disposition. 

At this point, however, we may now enter a new realm of disco: 
whose terms also possess no measurable referents, but in whose; i 


be 


propositions are not likely to engage the serious attention eithi p 
the epistemologist or philosopher. A discussion of these secon) f 
entities is a prerequisite if we are to link psychiatric notions 4 t 
sociology. T 


(To be continued.) 
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PROBLEM OF DUTY AND KNOWLEDGE 


HANS NYSTEDT, Teol.Dr., Upsala. 


i Fe ok The Right and the Good Professor W. D. Ross states a 
IN that ethics is concerned with two distinct conceptions 
Beet ce logically quite independent of each other and must not 

| whic fused: the right, viz. the act which we are under-an obligation 

ep irrespective of our motives, and the morally good, viz. the 
to Bi otives, desires and so on, irrespective of what actions they 
us to. In a later book, Foundations of Ethics, he repeats this 

Vie e 7 somewhat altered and enlarged. Professor Broad says about 

the first book that it is “the most important contribution to ethical 

~ theory made in England for a generation,” and for the second book 

Bic proposes the nickname ‘‘the righter and the better.” I agree with 
him in both, but I cannot help thinking that on one point Professor 

‘Ross has altered his opinion in a somewhat wrong direction. In The 

| Right and the Good he says that the right act, that which it is my duty 

‘to do, is the same act whether I know it or think another act to be 

imy duty, but in Foundations of Ethics he has adopted the opposite 

opinion, saying that my duty is always the act which I believe to 

om} be my duty. My aim in this paper is to show that this latter opinion 

canid of his is not what ordinary people think about duty. The question is 

and | more urgent now than when Professor Ross wrote his books, for if 

esci his latter view is true we must confess that many Germans have no 
"doubt been prosecuted by the Allies for having done their duty. 

_ What act a certain person should do in a given situation, according 

E to Professor Ross depends on what prima facie duties this situation 

Se} “involves, Such duties are: the duty to promote the good, to fulfil 

ee the agent himself has given, and so on. These prima 
sd to ne or “claims” are of different strength, and they often point 
aR ae acts. The Bee which is most urgently pointed to is the 
ives 2 ie agent’s duty. But now we have to distinguish 
tive ca. Cements, the objective and the subjective. “The objec- 
ing eee eae of the facts about the various persons and 
Would in pene in the situation, in virtue of which a certain act 
facie Obie e the best possible fulfilment of the various prima 
consists of ae Testing on the agent. ... The subjective element 
is: If e PPa s thoughts about the situation.” The question 
the situation i " Seu the objective and the subjective features of 
inquiry ae = | of the two acts is the one we ought to do? The 

STesponsibic = vided into two sections because the ignorance that 

“atures may b T the difference between the subjective and objective 

© of two types. It may be either ignorance of the real 
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facts or ignorance of what is morally suitable to th 
or both of course. Thus we sometimes have to dis 
that duty which is subjective as regards facts but ob; ty 
. . 4 Ject: - 

regards what is morally suitable to these supposed facts gen 
duty which is subjective in both respects. Professor Ross Bee 
the duty, i.e. the act which we are under an obligation to do oa 
the latter of the two. aly 
The first question concerns the ignorance of facts, In this male 

ma 
Professor Ross confesses that he owes his conversion to Pror 
Prichard’s lecture “Duty and Ignorance of Facts” (Proceedin ; 
é ; 2 i 

the Br. Ac., 1932). I therefore begin by attacking the latter’s at 
ments. His reasons for adopting the subjective view are a 
types. He tries to show partly that some apparent difficulties i 
own view are the result of certain common mistakes, and partly | 
the way in which the ordinary man thinks about duties implies) 
subjective view. The first part I think he has carried out very y 
and I will, therefore, treat only the second type. 
His first argument against the objective view is that since wey 
often do not know the situation-well enough to be certain thd. 
moral rule is applicable, and since we never can be sure that what 
directly do will have the effect desired, we never know but o 
believe that we have duties. Consequently we cannot do a di 
knowing it to be a duty, and yet we are quite sure both that we ht 
certain duties and that we can do them because we know that t 
are duties. I cannot see why Professor Prichard admits that per 
we sometimes know something about the objective situation, 
insists that we never know that we can bring about a certain e 
for either we have to take the word “knowledge” in a strini 
philosophical sense in which case, as Lord Russell, among other!” 
pointed out in his book Human Knowledge, we have no know} 
at all except perhaps about our own actual sensations, or elt 
use the word in its ordinary sense, in which case we ‘‘know’! 
we can do things when it is practically certain that we can dot 
in spite of the possibility of throwing Cartesian doubt upon i 
this respect, then, the subjective view has no decisive adva 
over the objective one, for even though common sense assumes 
we can often know our duties it does not assume that we can gen“ 
be more certain about them than about other things. é 
_ This, however, is exactly what Professor Prichard tries to shii 
another argument. If we see a definite probability of a person me 
with disaster, and we can prevent every chance of it, we cof 
ourselves definitely bound to do so, and if afterwards we 
_ that the person would have escaped without our interfering T 
- not think that we had no duty. Here we are no doubt surer A 
duty than of the disaster in the future, but on the other hand 
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< our duty is the chance of disaster, not the disaster itself 
ound 102 ° professor Prichard has foreseen. He says that what 
is Be for us the fact that all “insurance duties” are in dred 
oe the objective view, is just the thought “that the terms 
1 flict $ d ‘probable’ refer to facts in nature.” Nothing has ever 
E bably happened. Either it has happened or it has not. The 
nich a sentence containing the word “probably” refers to 
fact, W asist in Our mind’s being in a certain state or condition.” I 
eet ink this is correct. Professor Prichard seems to have con- 
I don't ine conception of probability with the conception “different 
ee of subjective certainty.” If a man throwing two dice says 
de Bite probability is equally great for both 12 and 7 to turn up 
in mathematician will tell him that he is wrong, but if he says that 
| quite certain that 7 will not turn up they cannot refute him for 
T possibly he may be certain. It is very hard to say to what facts the 
| theory of mathematical probability refers, but surely it is not to 
psychological ones. Very often we talk of probability or credibility 
when the mathematical theory is not-applicable. Even this proba- 
d pility, however, is non-psychological. Two historians in a discussion 
may be aware that their controversy only concerns the degree of 
credibility of a historical proposition, but nevertheless they are not 
discussing what persons think about it. Like many other terms 
“knowledge” has both a logical or epistemological sense and a 
| psychological, and the term “probability” relates to the logical sense 
cof the term. The probability of a proposition is something that within 
‘certain limits may be estimated in view of all the available facts 
| about the topic, and it is something non-psychological and objective, 
although it is not a part of nature. Of course I do not pretend that 
2 this 1s a view which Professor Prichard has never heard of, but I 
i A i to point out that his argument presupposes an epistemological 
I theory that is very doubtful. 
eens ee we have to distinguish between the objective 
ae a different degrees of credibility) available in a given 
T Ta nee own thoughts in the situation, If Professor Prichard 
oe T It is this objective knowledge and not, as Professor 
tae Aes > first book, the bare and perhaps inaccessible facts 
ee ee of our duties, his theory would be correct though 
‘depends on oe So but he insists that the question of duty 
Modification ae oe of the situation. Here, however, he makes a 
he says, ee : renders his theory more credible. A man’s duty, 
He has always t e constituted by his first opinion about the facts. 
his further dut ° consider the circumstances fully” before deciding 
of MPortant. Bas The exact meaning of the word “fully” is very 
the situati full done my duty when I think that I have considered 


Y? Obviously not, for Professor Prichard says that 
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I have to do it “as fully as I can,” and I can never be 
further and more energetic consideration would not give 
m S 
knowledge. Perhaps we could say that we have to consider n tie 
only the circumstances themselves, but also the question uly 
we have considered them fully, but that would leaq to ame 
regress. ‘‘Fully” is an objective term, and Professor Pricharq’ 
fication turns his theory into an objective one. The knowled ; E 
is the basis of my duty is not the knowledge that I actually W i 
but the best knowledge that is available to me in the situation B 
that knowledge is a part of the objective situation. ‘ 
It may seem that the difference between Professor Prich 
Facets a 
theory and the theory stated here is in its essence purely verbal | 
that they would lead to the same decisions about a person’s ad 
duties. Yet I am not convinced that it is so, for perhaps Profa 
Prichard means by “fully” only “a very great deal” and by al 3 
can” only “as I can without changing my character.” He says | 
if we meet a man going to torture a heretic in order to save his 
we may try to convince him that he is wrong, but if we cannot cha 
his opinion we must admit that he is as bound to inflict the tor 
as we are bound to try to prevent him. I do not think most ped : 
would admit this, for they would assume that his conviction ©: 
due to fanaticism. Common-sense thinking about duties no doj 
very often implies that opinions which are due to the agent’s §' 
character cannot be the reason why his acts should be approved) 
as duties. Thus, if I tell a person some home truths quite conving; 
that he needs them and some years later realize that my convict 
was due to envy, I must also give up my conviction that I did} 
duty even though I believe that this greater self-knowledge 
impracticable for me at the time. The same thing holds good y 
my pride forbids me to trust a good authority, and so on 
questions of duty, then, “the best knowledge available” m 
“available for an ideally good man” though not ‘‘an ideally i 
gent one.” | 
This leads us on to the second part of the problem. The know? 
about the facts being duly settled, is the act which really suits’ 
facts our duty, or is the act that we think suits them? Prof 
Prichard does not treat this problem, and therefore I have to t 
to Professor Ross. He says that both acts are morally suitable, th 
in different senses, but the second act, i.e. the act that 1s mi 
suitable to the agent’s opinion about his duty, is the act thi 
really ought to do. Later on he says that “to act in accordance! 
one’s conviction is always, in one sense, to do one’s duty.” I E, 
it is very odd to reason thus. Perhaps we can talk about right 
“morally suitable actions” in different senses, but our duty ca) i 
be one, and we cannot be morally bound in different senses: 
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v without any limitations must, according to Professor 
“ro act in conformity with one’s moral conviction.” 


pros 


conside 
decided, 
that in 
that thi 


3 acy himse : “ 4 , i 

a ae odd that the question What is my duty” which a man has 
yD Fe answer when he is deciding how to act, and the question “What 
ysi as my duty” which he has to answer when he has already acted, 


| are logically quite independent. The true answer to the first question 
would be of absolutely no interest to the question about his real 
duty. When an agent, who has adopted Professor Ross’s view, tries 
“to find out his duty he must be aware that it is not his veal duty he 
\ issearching for, but something else. He must think that whether he 

‘finds it or not he will know what his duty is. 
; Again, we have to ask what Professor Ross means by “prima facie 
duties.” No doubt he thinks they are objective claims resting upon 
| individuals in given situations. Thus when a man is in a certain 
ict} relationship to other people there is a claim upon him, whether he 
| is conscious of it or not. But on the subjective view it cannot be so, 
_ for according to Professor Ross “only those things are prima facie 
| obligatory which, if there are no more pressing prima facie obliga- 
_ tons, are actually obligatory,” and we are actually obliged only 
When we know that we are. The claim, then, must be something 
that is attached neither to the situation itself nor to the conscious- 
‘Ress of it, but to the consciousness of the claim itself. It exists only 
4 When we know that it exists, and that, as Professor Ross himself has 
a ane is impossible. In order to save the subjective view we 
the ae things in another way. We have to drop the thought that 
haa. Is oe objective, and let it be something directly 
still of ¢ § in the consciousness just like a feeling or a desire. It would 
ourse be possible to distinguish between the claim itself and 


/ e i : s 
oa f entity uses of the claim, but the first would be a psychological 
a vend the second a sort of introspection. 
chi} nfuse ic a however , must be stated more precisely. We must not 
an` of min ae the idea that ethical judgments merely express states 
as, | the speaker's uae the idea that they merely assert something about 


tate of mind, for it is by no means a theory about the 
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meaning of the word “ethical claim,” but about 
the property of being such claims. Now if the cl 
be a psychological quality and nothing else, the proposition « 
claim-consciousness to do the act b” should be equivalent to « 
a prima facie duty to do b,” and the proposition “Everyon 

f es s 7 eh 
prima facie duty to do all acts which his claim-consciousnes 
him” should be a tautology. That is pure naturalism and ae i 
accepted. We must say that there is an ethical as well as 2 at 
logical quality, and that is the same as to say that when evens i 
has the claim-quality in his mind there is an ethical fact = 
distinct from this psychological fact, namely that the person hl 
claim resting upon him. The psychological quality cannot be iden 
with the ethical one, and if the former is not a consciousness of 
latter it must be connected with it as its basis. Then we could! 
whether this new obligation rests upon the agent if he is not ay 
of it: but perhaps we can avoid this new difficulty by saying a 
whenever a man has the claim-quality in his mind he is also consel 
of his duty to follow it. A consequence that seems rather curioul 
that we have to accept two different types of claim-consciousn! 
that which is the basis of the claim and that which is the conscid 
ness of it, but I do not want to go into that here. 

It is important not to confuse this view with pure ethical sce 
cism. It does not maintain that there are no real claims at all, 
it is quite consistent to say that whenever a person feels such cla 
he is really bound to follow them. The theory would be a m 
exaggerated “ethic of conscience,” and perhaps some people wd 
accept it. Nevertheless I do not think it is implied in the way ordiy 
people think about duties, and still less could Professor Ross appl 
of it, for it is at variance with most of his other theories. Accor ; 
to it there would be only one ethical claim, viz. to follow the “vo 
the “lead’’ of the claim-consciousness whenever it appears. A pr¢ 
then could never be a basis for a prima facie duty, nor col 
person’s knowledge that he has made a promise be so. The ub 
the theory allows us to say is that the consciousness of certain j 
tions very often causes claim-consciousness, and that is too litt 

Another awkward consequence is that a person who feels no} 
at all would be a man without duties. Whenever anyone said ti 
“That is your duty,” the sentence would be wrong. In order tol 
this we could perhaps enlarge the theory with some postulates 
that persons suffering from mental diseases have no duties, and 
all other people in certain situations really have claim-conscio 
even when from lack of interest or self-knowledge they do not A 
it. This assumption is not uncommon, but, though even Prox 
Westermarck makes it, I think it requires a religious bares 
For a person who believes that God speaks within the soul 0 
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t js natural also to believe that He says the same thing to 
rs0n, ! put from a purely psychological point of view it is very ` 
PE sien d the assumption. Experience does not assure us of 
T Kosi des we do not think that ethical truths depend on our 
a A constitution. With religious men this difficulty does not 
ciden a religious system of ethics the postulate is a part of an 
ae theory. The basis of the obligation is not the voice of con- 
object put the will of God behind it, or the claim of the situation 
i at God makes us aware of. In a non-religious, subjective 
itself it must be the subjective “‘claim-quality’’ itself that con- 
stitutes the obligation. Besides this, even if Professor Ross were to 
cept this, he could not accept the proposed postulate because that 
a „ld remove the great advantage which his subjective view would 
| Mice, His main argument for it is “that anything that we ought 
todo must be something that we not only can do, but can do with 
| the knowledge or at least the opinion that it is our duty.” Now the 
| subjective theory will allow us to say that a man has not failed to 
do his duty when he was not aware of it, or could not be aware of 
it, but if we put in the postulate we must say either that such a case 
js impossible or that the agent’s claim-consciousness was so weak 
' that he could not detect it, and then the postulate makes no differ- 
ence at all. 
_ Obviously Professor Ross did not have in his mind the instance 
of a person with no sense of duty at all when he stated his subjective 
view. He was thinking of persons who have to choose between 
different prima facie duties but whose moral insight is too small to 
guide them in a right way. What he wants to show is that when 
_ they have tried their best we cannot blame them or even say that 
_ they have not done their duty. Perhaps, however, we could secure 
ie this without adopting the pure subjective view with all its awkward 
a Consequences. We could admit that there are a number of different 
_ Puma facie duties, all of which are actually obligatory whether 
A 1 en knows them or not, and that all claim-consciousness is 
S of such prima facie duties, sometimes, but not always, 
Eo y existing. That does not preclude us from stating a special 
i he tive oe to act in accordance with our own sense of duty 
cee i 2 its being right or wrong. If, at the same time, we 
Pares A T atter prima facie duty so strong that it always over- 
E ha a er imaginable prima facie duties, then we get a theory 
f duty a ee to blame a person for having followed his sense 
is duty whe a epriving us of the right to blame him for not doing 
the theory ; n he has no sense of duty at all. Another advantage of 
in di.» 5 that it exempts us from distinguishing between “duty” 
What Professor Ross calls the agent’s subjective 


aes senses, 

=J DE ; È ; 

comes wholly objective, and what he calls the agent’s objec- - 
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tive duty becomes the duty that he would have if h 
duty at all, and, at the same time, it is the act we 
if we want to guide his sense of duty. 

Yet I do not think that this theory altogether suits the wa,- 
nary people think about duties. Obviously not even Pror. A 
himself thinks consistently that the claim arising from ea 
sense of duty without restrictions is as strong as the theory re Seay 
His main argument for his subjective view is, as we have sun 
we cannot blame a man for not doing his duty when he has thal 
do it though with imperfect moral insight, and very often he dech, 
that love of duty is the highest of all motives, Sometimes, inal | 
seems to imply that an act done from the agent’s sense of dut 
necessarily a morally good act. At least it must be better than ; 
alternative act. “So long as he (the agent) thinks of one act as bd 
an act he ought to do, and of the other not as being an act 


E had no Se 


| 


he oug 


have to Doing : 
fl 


to do, we are bound to say that he will be acting better in doing a 


he thinks he ought than in doing what he does not think of as sor 
thing that he ought to do.” Later on, however, Professor Ross Tech 
nizes that the goodness of actions does not solely depend on 4 
goodness of their motives, but also on the Jack of motives which wol 
have attracted an ideally good man. “Even action done from a ser 
of duty may for this reason fail to have moral goodness, may perhq 
even be morally bad.” So far there is no logical inconsistency, 

though bad the act can still be said to be better than any alternati 
act. But Professor Ross illustrates the point with the follow, 
example: A nepotist A who gives a job to B “ignoring the mi 


stronger claims of C, D, etc., may act from the thought that | 


ought to bestow the job on B; and so far there is an elementi 
goodness in his action. But in so far as he is failing to be influen 
by the thought that he ought to do justice to C, D and the rest; 
action is a bad one; and it is easy to imagine a case in whi 
prima facie obligations he is failing to be influenced by are 
more weighty than those he is being influenced by; and in such at 
his action will be on the whole positively bad.’ Here Professor hj 
is no longer talking about motives—for the motive of A is supp 
to be his sense of duty, and it would have been just the same Hf 
had realized the claims of the other—but about moral knowl 
and I do not think that Professor Ross would say that A really? 
done his duty. At any rate, A is more to blame for his incorrect 1 
insight than he is to be praised for his love of duty, and I think’ 
implies not only that the moral worth of the love of duty dep 
on the agent’s moral insight, but also that the strength of the P ; 
facie duty to follow one’s sense of duty depends on it. No doui 
we have tried in vain-to alter a person’s view about his duty’, 


sometimes concede that it is his duty to follow his own conscie 
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mes we insist that a certain act can never be his duty 


t someti of what he thinks about it himself. 


p ctive 


ca 
erson ence or sense of duty at all, however much he may think 


about d 
“fairly 
rinciple 


| with a determination to do what is fair between them.” This is very 


oug good, but it is possible to have this characteristic without thinking 
me 6006 . it i hat P 

gwi about duties at all, and it is not what Professor Ross generally 

Sol means by sense of duty. Of course we can speak of different degrees 


" of sense of duty as different degrees of moral insight, but this is not 
the same as different degrees of attraction towards what we think 
| isour duty. Again, we have to distinguish between attraction toward 


1 serf actions as being duties and towards justice and other peoples’ rights 
eth and interests. The sharp line Professor Ross draws between sense of 
cy, duty and other motives, e.g. benevolence, must have this meaning. 


| ‘The other good motives are attractions towards certain actions as 
| being of a certain character; the sense of duty is an attraction towards 
| them as being right as being possessed of that same character.” Thus 
| the wish to promote other people’s rights and interests is not to be 
E counted as the motive ‘‘sense of duty,” but as love of justice, benevo- 
B lence and so on. Professor Ross says that there is a certain “affinity 
E of nature” between the other good motives and the sense of duty, 
_ Since the other good motives “include a part of the thought which is 
included in the sense of duty.” But this must not be taken to mean 
_ that their motive power is included in the power of the sense of duty, 
“nce the latter is attached to the thought that the action is right, 
Not to the intended results of the action which make it right. Yet 
ce Ross seems to confuse these things, for his main argument 
Etat Fees value of the Sense of duty is that “while the other 
Without ae are desires to bring into being this or that good thing, 
about, in pene whether it is the greatest good one could bring 
to do t Hes aoe action an attempt, at least, has been made 

tothe ae S seems to imply that the supreme value is attached 
about a nn © e as much good as possible, not to the desire to bring 
fa ompletel lon. And when Professor Ross tries to give a picture 
“Whole ra eY good” action he says that it must manifest “the 


Nge of motivation by which an ideally good man would be 
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affected in the circumstances, a sensitiveness to every result 


or for evil that the act is foreseen as likely to have, 
special prima facie obligations or disobligations that 
—in their right proportions,” but here Professor Ross says 
about the thought of duty. He says that such a man “jg pel 
to all the morally relevant considerations,” but this is bA i 
the same thing as t0 think of them as morally relevant, Still a. 
Ross seems to imply that the man, eo ipso, has acted a 
sense of duty. 

I hope some light may be thrown on the question by the follow 
considerations. We take an example, .where only one prima į 
duty is at work, e.g. when a man needs my help and it js my d 
to sacrifice my own interest. I do not like the person very much| 
I feel the claim of his helpless situation weighing upon me, and: 


as well as 


feeling tends to determine my actions. In this case I think my mot T 
if I help him, must be said to be benevolence, for no thought of d 
at all has occurred to me. Still what I am feeling must be just) 

same moral claim that makes it my duty to help him, although I} 
not conscious of its being moral. Let us now suppose that my y 


that the man shall be helped is not strong enough to move me to s 


sacrifice. I have a desire corresponding to the obligation, but otf” 


ay 
Iso frome 


may be inyo ‘3 


desires overpower it. Now I begin to consider the situation fro, _ 


moral point of view. I recognize that the claim from the helpless 7 


is a moral claim while my own interests are morally indifferent. I 
my duty to help him and I do so. Clearly my love of duty has dire; 


me. What is the nature of this new motive? What is the object oif 
desire? I do not think it is the act itself as having the quality} 


duty. My desire to do the act must spring from the thought thi 


is my duty. In practice it is no doubt very hard to separate! 


motive from thoughts about what other persons or God mali _ 


about me, but, if we look away from all that, there isa desir X 
viz. my desire not to be a person that neglects his duties. I amf 
sure, however, that Professor Ross would approve of this ant} 


for it seems to involve that the object of my desire is a moral qv 
of the act, viz. its being motivated in a certain way, not its q% 
of being a duty. The moral worth we have in doing our duti 
must remember, depends entirely on our motivation, and the q 
of “being right,” of “being my duty,” which an action may hat 
‘nothing to do with that. The situation, then, when I do an ad’ 
love of duty, according to the analysis, would be that J chot 


only to do an act but choose to do it from a good motive, and thy 


Professor Ross has shown, is impossible. On the other hand, af 


deal of philosophical knowledge is required to see that it is Oe 


le ths. 
t all! 


sible, and it is perfectly possible to choose an act from the id 
of choosing a motive. Besides, most people do not reflect a 
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“right” and “good,” and it h 
‘orence between Tig aoe , + It can ardly be 
the. ae when they choose to do their duty their directing motive, 
Ds at least, is to gain in moral perfection. This motive should 
ver “properly be called “love of one’s own morality” than “love 
pore ” 


of duty: ananalysed conception of “love of duty” of ordinary people 
F estate of mind of a person, who is commonly said to love his 
viz. Į think not only love of moral perfection is included, but also 
F duty, ‘ch to satisfy as much as possible all other claims felt in the 
the a When this last motive is set up in contrast to, e.g., benevo- 

situa me reason sometimes seems to be that the prima facie duty 
fee rich benevolence corresponds, is satisfied at the cost of other 
eos The proportion of the two types of desire in “love of duty” 
i naturally very different in different eases: 

If we want to purify the conception and take away both “love of 
one’s own morality,” and benevolence, love of justice, and so on, 


ust! what would be left? It is very hard to argue about this, for the only 
+h If method is introspection, but I think there is something that we may 
ry ve call “love of conscience for its own sake,” Just as a boy may obey 
tog his father not only in order to be “a good boy,” for fear of punish- 
t of ment, and so on, but also because he venerates his father and plainly 
fro) wants to obey him, so a man can venerate his conscience and want 


| to obey it. I do not think that this presupposes either a conscience 
_ that presents itself as a mystical voice whispering in the heart, or 
the thought of God. But I think that there is in the background, 


to} perhaps unnoticed, a sort of notion of a super-personal commanding 
ity will. I obey the command not because it is my conscience that gives 
thi it, but because the command is given fo me. The only alternative 


" analysis of the pure motive “‘love of duty” that I can think of would 
„be that it is a love directed towards a special duty-quality, but only 
_ When that quality adheres to an imagined act which can presently 
be chosen by the duty-loving person himself, And that, when 
Poe from the thought of gaining in moral perfection, is a very 
a idea, If the desire were directed at cases of duty-quality, 
sider es th another, the duty-loving agent would have to con- 
» oft ulfilin, a his present duty but also the consequent possibilities 
not What £ uture duties for himself and other people, and that is 
d Obey a aa y ai Dy love of duty.” I think it is more natural to 
of farthe. mand, because it is actually given, without any thoughts 
commands, than to love a quality in this way. It may be 


A Object 
uy + duty ee the thought of a command presupposes the thought of 
OE objection Se is thought to be morally obligatory, But that 
A Notion of ae d miss the very point in the analysis. Of course the 
il Comman ; o prima facie duties is quite independent of any 


1S the idea of an action which satisfies these claims ; 
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as fully as possible. But if, with Professor Ross, w 
very action also has another quality, distinct from eg lat 
then the theory maintains that this second quality, viz Isto 
being a duty, is identical with “being in some way command, i 
The question we have now to face is whether or not B 
that a person who believes himself morally commanded ee ule 
action, eo ipso, is commanded to do it. We must set aside all con do ;l 
tions of whether or not the command really exists. For at A 
most. people think there are duties, and we set out from the i 
that a duty is an action that is morally commanded. The. 
subjective view cannot maintain that, according to comma 2 
the command is a psychological entity, viz. the Consciousness afl 
command, for that would be absurd. As we have seen before, it A 
hold that the command always says: “Do what you believe or. 
to be commanded.” I do not think it is necessary to repeat 
grounds which make the theory untenable. When discussing U 
facie duties we saw that, in order to find out what a person A į 
situation S is really commanded to do, we have to take into ¢ 
sideration several prima facie duties, one of which is A’s prima f; 
duty to do what he thinks to be commanded in S, if he has 4 
thought about that. The question was whether this last claim, w 
it occurs, is powerful enough to overcome all its competitors, 
found that the answer must be negative. Certainly when we tr 
give a person A moral advice in situation S and we think that} 
act x is his duty, if we cannot persuade A, who insists that act | _ 


e insist th 


these cases? 

First we have to ask why we consider it a prima facie duty 44 
to obey one’s own conscience. The latter expression, however,’ 
mean at least two things. It may happen that A cannot see tlt 
is his duty, but yet he chooses to do it knowing that his adm 
moral insight is better than his own. In one sense, then, he has! 
followed his own conscience, but in another sense he has, for he! 


done what he thought would be his duty. Of course the degë ; 
which we think that A should follow his own conscience in the i 
sense, viz. his moral intuition, partly depends on what WEN t 
about his moral knowledge. A child has to trust others more w p 
grown-up person has to. It depends partly on the consequenc; k 
the agent’s moral character which we think may arise from hry, 
trusting his moral intuition. In any case, we often think it deplo i 
in itself that an agent should disregard his own moral intuition, , 


when that intuition has a certain strength we do not say they 
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sen Pitt his duty we argue in a similar way if we want to decide 


ave heard it in our own hearts as something venerable, 
esume that it makes the same impression in other people. 
this cannot be the whole truth, for sometimes we think that an 

opinion about his duty is influenced by e.g. his greed, and 
think it should not be venerated at all. That the devil can 


But t 
agent S 


T ; ; : oh 

sof ce he shape of God is an experience that is familiar not only to 
itm jigious people. The agent himself can be entirely convinced that 
or | i ae honestly followed his conscience, but we are aware that he 


eat | iş deceived by his greed. Why do we think that in such cases there 
| aa prima facie duty for the agent to follow his opinion about his 
‘duty? Perhaps we presume that there 1s something peculiar in his 

; duty-consciousness that makes it different from real duty-conscious- 
# ness, and that an honest effort should reveal that to him. But this 
d cannot be a sine qua non for our rejection. We simply deny, in 
‘whatever state his consciousness may be, that such an opinion can 
‘come from his conscience. As I have pointed out above, we do not 
conceive “conscience” as a person’s thoughts about his duties, but 
as his sense-organ for moral claims. Perhaps we could go a step 
| further and say that we conceive it as a unit of the good forces in a 
fad person’s mind. Anyhow, a conscience is analytically good and there- 
| fore we believe that what it bids us do cannot be too far from the 
ie} teal command, even if it points out an act that is very different from 
| the right act. Sometimes we make use of this thought as a criterion 
i for “the voice of conscience,” but it must not be exaggerated. It is 
; Not self-contradictory to say that a person’s opinion about his duty 
ao from his conscience, and yet to maintain that he is wrong. If, 
mee we regard his opinion as originating in his conscience, we 
EN at it makes a prima facie duty. It then depends on the 
Sana ae the degree of goodness of his conscience and of the 
alae ae Claims whether we shall think that his real duty is to 
RS morneco. Some people would perhaps consider it more 
tives: Either Say that we have to choose between the two alterna- 
t we have to accept an act as a person’s duty, or we have 


to reject its comi 
S ; : : : 
People’s e fee from the agent’s conscience. Such differences in 


lv luati ci tb 
levelleg cal valuations and ethical language, however, cannot be 
oi Py Philosophy. In any case ordinary people do not think that 
i Opinion about his duty has any power to make an act a duty, 


hoh Sog within hin ay think that his opinion originates from something 
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It may also happen that a person’s opinion about his 

He ot ; ae dut 
not originate in himself at all, but is more or less UNCritically, ». 
from an authority, or he may be firmly convinced that ie oy 
obliged to obey, e.g. a dictator, even when his own Tot 8 
says that it is wrong. His conscience then has to fight a ntuj 
opinion compulsorily imposed by education and tradition an 
to prevail, at least in some cases, we cannot say that he hag A 
duty, even if we might concede that he had tried to fing out a 
was, and that he did what he thought to be his duty, This +s, 
; is 
case of the Germans I mentioned before. l 
Our task was to state a consistent theory that suits ordi 
people’s thoughts about duty. Such a theory, no doubt, cannot ¢ 
us contemptuously to neglect other people’s consciences W 
arguing about their duties. But I hope to have shown that it ca 
be identical with Professor Ross’s subjective view either, If] d 

right, his argument “that anything that we ought to do mud 
something that we not only can do, but can do with the know | 
or at least the opinion that it is our duty,” must also be given uf 
is true only if we are sufficiently good men, and love of duty aloj 
not sufficient. 
The motive that has made Professor Ross adopt his subjec 
view seems to be the following: He wants to point out a way to mi | 
security which everyone may take if he wants to, although H 
aware of the fact that this morality is not the same thing as 
fection. By an act of will no one can acquire love or similar virt) 
but the highest virtue is love of duty and everyone of us can b; 
effort live up to the principle of always doing our duty, and the, 
one can blame us much. This presupposes that moral insight cafi 
be a necessary condition for some degree of morality, but it sf 
also to presuppose that the object of our love really is our du 
not a distorted picture of it. No doubt this is a very common thf 
and it is a great merit of Professor Ross’s to have shown itsi 
quences, but I think we had better give up this common tho” 
Without something within us that is moved by the claims di i 
fellow-creatures, we have neither moral insight nor moral gow 
in any degree. Certainly those two are not identical, but neitht! 
they independent, and sometimes lack of insight itself is blam 
This claim-corresponding entity within us that makes us aw! 
our prima facie duties we cannot procure by a mere effort g 
But the only conclusion possible seems to be that we cannot p™i 
moral goodness entirely by our own will. Its occurrence 1S # 
dependent in a certain degree on something else than our y 
possess it. We may ascribe the existence of this other faci 
“chance” or to “the grace of God.” ; i 
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N ROUSSEAU, AND THE CULTURE 
é PATTERN 


D. H. MONRO, M.A. 


RBE 


: i ve, I think, three distinct senses in which Rousseau uses the 
gone OO ral will.” He means by it, as the nineteenth century 
E d to point out, something very like Kant’s “good will,” 


‘oh all men have in common and which cannot conflict with 
whic 


; t : i 
ma o petween divergent interests which takes account of all of 
e 


d satisfies as many as possible. And, thirdly, he means 
them an io ttern” of the mod th i 
ething like the “culture pa ; he modern an ropologists. 
how that Green inherits this ambiguity, and that his 
| g want to 5 PF f Political Obligation i i 
argument 1n the Principles of olitica igation is plausible only 
pecause he does not distinguish between these three meanings of 
“general will.” ; 
By this time the first meaning may, I think, be taken for granted. 
The second has been remarked by some writers on Rousseau; but it 
may be as well to cite a passage in which Rousseau does use the 
term in this sense. : 
Consider the first chapter of Book III of the Social Contract. 
Í Rousseau is making the point that the liberty of the subject dimin- 
‘ishes with the size of the state. If the population increases from ten 
thousand to a hundred thousand, “the condition of the subject 
| undergoes no change, and each equally is under the whole authority 
| of the laws, while his vote, being reduced to one hundred thousandth 
" part, has ten times less influence in drawing them up. . . . From this 
yy it follows that, the larger the State, the less the liberty. . . . Now, the 
"|. less relation the particular wills have to the general will, that is, 
morals and manners! to laws, the more should the repressive force 
E be increased, The government, then, to be good, should be propor- 
tionately stronger as the people is more numerous.’’? 
if the general will is simply the good will, the desire to do 
i Eo ee why should it become weaker as the population grows 
ee = d why should it differ from the general will of the magis- 
town ousseau seems to suppose that every corporate body has 
lens ee will, different from every other; whereas the good 
is ee identical in all who possess it. R 
- n clear that Rousseau is thinking here of a reconciliation 
. ‘Private interests. If two men have to live together, they 


els 
i he French is moeurs. 
Ousseau, J. 


1920 (Eve ry ee 


The Social Contract. Tr. G. D. H. Cole. London, Dent, 
-), P. 51. oe 
OA 
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will work out some common way of life that wil] satis F 
them; if a third comes into the household, his tastes and ‘ : 
have to be considered, and adjustments made. Th abi 
e more 
more adjustments and the less the way of life finally eee le 
reflect the personal tastes (the moeurs) of any one of them i ati 
at the common way of life, everyone should be considere i ’ 
vote must be counted), but, once it has been arrived at the (ex 
obligation on each member to conform to the compromise T iy 
Now what is the corporate will of the magistrates? Since ie, 
of the executive is to apply the general laws to Particular « 
Since it is to be guided by the general will of the community d 
by personal desires, the corporate will of the magistrates mush 
concerned simply with ways of doing this—i.e. with administra 
procedures. The procedure that will suit one may not suit ano 
Again a compromise must be worked out; and again, the m- 
magistrates there are, the less the procedure will suit any onl 4 
them. That is why it is more irksome to be one cog in a large adm 
trative machine than to be in sole charge of a small one, Compari 
civil servant with the headmaster of a small private school. 
headmaster can work out procedures that will bear the stamp o; 
own personality. This makes for efficiency; but it may also make ori 
deviations from the purposes which the administration is inte 
to serve. That is why Rousseau objects to monarchy, althoug 
acknowledges its efficiency. w 
Rousseau distinguishes, then, between (a) the private interes! 
each individual and (b) the compromise between them. This mus 
the first place be adapted as far as possible to each (a) (at, a3, | 
but it then becomes the duty of each individual to adapt his p 
cular (a) to (b). Thirdly, there is (c) the corporate interest of 
magistracy—i.e. the most efficient and workable mode of proc 
This must be worked out with regard both to (6)—it exists simp 
implement (b)—and the (a)s of each magistrate, so far as theses) 
them as magistrates. 
Now let us consider the sense in which “the general will” is} 
valent to ‘‘the culture pattem.” F 
In the Discourse on Inequality Rousseau adopts the concept d j 
state of nature, but he treats it rather more realistically than “i 
Hobbes or Locke. For Rousseau had grasped the fundamental f 
that man in a state of nature would be quite a different animal? 
man as we know him. The natural man of Hobbes, jealously a 
power over his fellows, and the natural man of Locke, pursui% 
own ends within the limits of the law of nature, are alike the p 
of society. The true natural man, if he ever existed (and Re 
_ was not at all certain that he did) must have been solitary, me 
and, above all, independent. He went his own way and left oth’ 
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Pi wis desires were limited to those which he could gratify 
pairs: efforts without having to rely on others. He simply did 

js oW1 + of the passions which motivate civilized men, neither 
ave mos like vanity and luxuriousness, nor the good ones, like 
ye for friends and family. 

í ten E moulded by society. Rousseau Was, of course, in- 

Man, think that he might have been happier if society had never 

i clined to ith him. ‘There is only one man,” he says in Emile, “who 

meddled as way—he who can get it single-handed; therefore free- 

ets DIS : ower, is the greatest good.”! It follows that man in 
dom, yee ever be free. That is the meaning of the famous opening 
ee of the Social Contract. And Rousseau proposes not to give 
eck our lost freedom, which is impossible, but to show us how 

t ike our bondage tolerable. — ! 

„o But if man is moulded by society, we must modify the concept of 
the general will as a compromise between particular interests. We 
| arrived at the compromise by considering the pre-existing desires of 

each individual. But once he accepts the compromise, the individual 

‘will become conditioned by it. The new way of life, once it becomes 

of. habitual, will be what he desires. Need we, then, take account of his 

kel original desires at all? It is not a question of what he wants now, 

‘but of what he may come to want. 

Indeed, we may go further. In so far as the individual is a member 


d chance of obtaining peace of mind is to accept them, to will them 
whole-heartedly, since he is bound to will them half-heartedly in any 
pl case. In this sense the social norm may be called, without much 
| straining, the real will of the individual. This may be part of what 
Rousseau means by saying that, when a popular vote goes against 
i), Te “this proves neither more nor less than that I was mistaken, 
jis and that what I thought to be the general will was not so. If my 
Particular opinion had carried the day I should have achieved the 
4 PPosite of what was my will; and it is in that case that I should not 
‘| have been free.’’2 
oes it follow that we should always accept the norms of the 


Ci . 
autity, whatever they may be? It does not, unless three con- 
Itions are 


Not A 
is z e ; an entirely the product of society. Adaptable though he 
ie sti 


natural z pect to biological needs; and the norms must be 
Secondly the he sense of not doing too much violence to these. 
the same im norms must not kindle desires and frustrate them at 
Ousseay €, as when a whole society seeks luxuries which only a 

Dera, J. J., Emile. Tr. Barbara Foxley. London, Dent,1933 (Every- 
Hey i a Social Contract, p. 94. 
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few can obtain. Thirdly, the desires kindled in each indi 
E : Vid 

not be such that in seeking to gratify them he thwarts th 

desires of other individuals. All this comes out fair] 

: : ae : Y cleay 
Emile, where Rousseau is describing the kind of man th Carly We e 
ought to develop. It is the third condition that leads him ae 
the general will with public spirit and so with the good its 

We are now, I think, in a position to summarize the three | E 
ideas in Rousseau’s concept of the general will. a ( 
I1. He begins, like Hobbes, with the problem of enabling fe 
pursue their individual interests in co-operation witho 
Rousseau rejects Hobbes’ solution, of appointing a supreme , 
trator, whose decision is final, in favour of a common rule whid 
agree to accept. And this suggests that the common rule should: 
compromise between -individual interests. But the term “ 4 
will” may mean either what is willed or the willing itself, Wk 
willed is the compromise between interests; but this does not yt 
that the conative impulse is furnished by self-interest, At 4 
Rousseau does seem to say this; but in general we must suppos: 
to mean that the individual is to recognize the justice, and 
merely the expediency, of sinking his own interest in the compro} 
2. But society is not merely a device for enabling individua 
attain their private ends. As a result of living in society, men de 
new passions and new desires. Since they cannot satisfy these” 
aided, they are never entirely free; but they can attain somet| 
like freedom if they limit their desires to those which the institu 
of the society will satisfy. In so doing, they will the norms of 
society, which form the content of the general will in this sens ac 
the conative side, the general will becomes: (a) the largely w 
scious mechanism by which such norms condition our desires)! i 
conscious willingness to accept the norms as our standards. 
3. But this will not lead to peace of mind unless the no 
society conform to the conditions already described, partic) 
the last of them. We may say, then, that the general will wib 
those institutions which do conform to them. On the conatitty) 0b 
` it becomes the desire to see those conditions realized. And thy ™! 
be regarded as equivalent to the good will. ) 
It is easy to see why these three become confused. The firsts 
into the third once we separate justice from self-interest; # 
line between the second and the third is not easy to draw. Nef 
less, the difference comes out clearly if we examine the prop? 
we ought to obey the laws when they conform to the gene 
Obviously it matters a good deal whether this means: (4) We, 
_to obey the laws when they represent a compromise between of. 
ing interests; (b) we ought to obey the laws when they a 
to the community mores; (c) we ought to obey the laws wh? 
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, sharpen the individual’s perception of his duty to 


of course, adopts the third position; but I think it can be 
y of his arguments depend on interpreting the 
ill in one of the other senses. I shall take two of the themes 
neral Y in Political Obligation: his treatment of sovereignty, and 
i develo e tion (quite central to his general position) that the general 
ie Boe taste d in one individual can never conflict with the 
ill as a as manifested in another. (It may be noted that Green 
general TEn “common good” for the content of the general will— 
yses the ‘lled—and “general will’’ itself for the apprehension of the 
what 18 w ood and the resulting conative impulse.) 
common L vereignty. Green begins by contrasting Austin’s view of 
F : rity with Rousseau’s. For Austin the sovereign is “a deter- 
ay te human superior, not in a habit of obedience to a like su- 
E who receives “‘habitual obedience from the bulk of a given 
7» For Rousseau sovereignty resides in the general will, The 


| they habitually submit when agents of the empire descend on them 
“for taxes and recruits, but in the general tenor of their lives their 
‘actions and forbearances are regulated by authorities with which 
tthe empire never interferes—with which probably it could not 
ii interfere without destroying itself.” 1 These authorities, he adds, are 
the N of customary religion and of the community mores in 
general. ; 
4 Green draws the conclusion (at least in one passage: he does not 
“y this quite consistently) that any sovereign who secures habitual 


I ‘obedience may. be presumed to rule in conformity with the general 
tif will, or the c 


[t so de jure either in the strict legal or in an extended (moral) 
tem nse of “jus.” 
A ; aa T monarch’s newly established supremacy may be in conflict 
T ios ms that were previously in force, but he has only to abolish 
i ae a i order to render it legal. If, then, it is still to be said to 
A law or < Jure, it must be because jus is used for something else than 
A for oa established by law; viz. either for ‘natural right’ .. . or 
o o claims which the members of the subject community 
h fe 3 . * 
e! Longmans = H, Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation. Eondon pee 
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have come to recognize as inherent in the commy 
selves as members of it, claims regarded as the 
not as founded upon it, and with which the com 
reign conflict. But even according to this meanin 
in the strict Austinian sense that is not so de jx 
an impossibility. ‘Habitual obedience’ cannot b 
of such claims.’’! 

Now we may agree that even the most despotic 
to concern itself largely with simply keeping the s 
turning, with seeing that the petty routines of dai] 
too violently interrupted. There may be great soc 
the chances are that the traffic rules and the laws against Petty ( 
will still be enforced, and that the shops and the buses aa 
telephone exchange will continue to function. And we may al 
too, that the citizen will render habitual obedience because hele 
that it is desirable that these social arrangements shall congl 4 
We may even admit that one element in this feeling may bh) 
conviction that it is his duty to assist the smooth running of soi)” 
But it is only one element, and there are at least two others: 
interest and habit. The citizen accepts the existing social arr 
ments because he feels that his own interests are served by th 
and he accepts them because he has been conditioned to ta 
particular way of doing things for granted. Green may say, plau 
enough, that “habitual obedience” is some guarantee (it is far} |“ 
being a complete guarantee) that the ruler has not departed toy" 
from the community mores; but he cannot say, as he wishes to i 
that this means that his rule is for “the common good” in hf 
stricted sense of the term. 2 

Again, Green argues that the concept of a common good pla 
part even in the formation of institutions which have arisen tk; f] 
the selfish motives of particular men. Napoleon was motivati 


nity andi if 
foundation a ih 
Mands of thee 
8 of Jus a Soven ‘ 
re IS in the lon i 
e secured in th 
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eh 

doubt, by a passion for self-aggrandisement. But this passion! b 
Green says, was governed, and took the form it did in him /hif u 
operation in himself and in his fellows of certain social ideab' i 
poleon could glorify himself only by making France great, anii Ey 
this had to be represented, at least, as the means of deli er 
oppressed peoples. In taking this semblance “‘it to a great a 
performed the reality.” And Green adds: “It is thus that ach o 
men, whom in themselves we reckon bad, are ‘over-ruled’ for eE tt 
There is nothing supernatural about this over-ruling: it “fi or 
purely from the operation of social forces. ; JA f 
The valid point here would seem to be that “selfish”? mory 


also “social” in the sense of having cultural causes, and of oP 
in society. Napoleon’s ambitions were influenced by the pe 
1 Op. cit., p. 106. 2 Op. cit., p. 134: 
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fe which he himself, as a man of his time, could hardly 
onalis™, and even if he did not share it, he had to take account 
dp Stee ay say, then, that selfish motives are “over-ruled” by 
it Greed attern; but it does not follow that they are over-ruled 
e E sen if we agree that generous feelings play a part in the 
OTa pirit, there are others that are not generous; and in 
al it would be just as reasonable to argue, as the Anarchists do 
that individual motives are over-ruled for bad. 
argue, Green should have said about sovereignty and the general 
PU suggest, something like this: (a) Habitual obedience to a 
will Bt e human superior may be regarded as evidence that his 
oe is exercised in conformity with the culture pattern—i.e, 
Be depart too violently from accepted customs and institutions. 
a “ae customs and institutions are accepted partly from habit, 
i put also partly because the citizen feels that they represent a com- 
1 romise between his own interests and those of his fellow-citizens, 
(o) One factor in his acceptance may be his realization that he ought 
to be prepared to accept such a compromise instead of insisting on 
' his own interests simply, without regard to those of others. Whether 
| (dis to be interpreted in terms of Kant’s “good will” or not is a 
_ matter of general ethical theory. My point is simply that Green puts 
all the emphasis on (c) and virtually ignores (a) and (b). But habitual 
‘obedience is very poor evidence that the edicts of the sovereign 
conform to the individual’s sense of duty; they may be accepted, 
mainly or even entirely, because of habit or self-interest. 
|< Now let us consider the contention that one man’s pursuit of the 
| common good can never conflict with another’s. Green’s case is at its 
_ strongest when he comes to deal with the family. “The foundation 
| of any family life, in the form in which we know it, implies that 
i E upon the mere sexual impulse there has supervened on the part of 
be the man a permanent interest in a woman as a person with whom 
his own well-being is united, and a consequent interest in the children 
born of her.”! Now “a person with whom his ‘own well-being is 
united” means, of course, more than a person whose co-operation is 
ieee to his well-being. It implies sympathy in the sense of 
: cere her pleasures and sorrowing in her woes. And it is true 
D = - 3 people do, for example, feel proud when their children 
a Toe te ashamed when they are not. They do regard their 
the chi ee ound up with their children’s, There is a sense in which 
only when aS just is the parent's good. Green would say that it is 
Weleda = State is attained that the common good has been 
kind of a t is through membership of a community that this 
animal is ees becomes possible. To say that man is a social 
: Teen, to say that he is capable of entering into this 


1 Op. cit., pp. 233-4. 
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kind of relationship with his fellows. And to dey, 
in the last analysis, the purpose of the State 
the individual. 
But, even if we consider only the family, it is hardly ¢ A 
that this identity of interest is its sole purpose. And ae 
a fortiori to other associations. By ‘“‘realizing himself,” į 
use that term, the ordinary citizen would not mean cf 
his capacity to identify his interests with those of 
would say that his aspirations towards (e.g.) healt 
interesting life, intellectual development, have cla 
(are good in themselves) and are not merely the co 
fying oneself with other people. Green denies this: byt his q 
depends, I think, on the ambiguity of the term “common et 
The individual develops these aspirations as a result of his mel 
ship of society, and so shares them with the other membey 
society: in that sense they are common to him and them. iJ 
only attain them through co-operation with others: and this n ; 
it plausible (though I doubt if it is true) to say that his rigi 
attain them depends on his recognition of a similar right in oif 
We can put this, if we like, by saying, with Green, that the for 
tion of a right is “capacity on the part of the subject for men 
ship of a society, for determination of the will, and through iif 
bodily organization, by the concept of a well-being as commd 
self with others.”! But the “well-being” is “common” in the ¢ 
that the culture is common to all who participate in it, or i th 
sense that a compromise between interests is common—ic. it} 
vides a common machinery by means of which several indivi 2 
may each obtain his private end (or part of it). Participation) th 
culture, or willingness to accept such a compromise, may eitt 
them be called “capacity for membership of society.” It m 
happen that membership of society will develop the kind of i 
fication of interest sometimes seen in the family. It may even ke 
_ some capacity for such identification is necessary before co-opt 
can be successful. And this identification of interest can by 
described as “‘the concept of a well-being as common to sit 
others.” But it is clear, I think, that the meaning of the phi 
shifted. . 
If I have no rights except to the common good, and if the cit 
good can never be in conflict with itself, it follows that igh 
never conflict. Green is put to some shifts to maintain this. W 
- ever rights seem to conflict, he has to say either that there ist 

conflict or that they are not really rights. He takes the froi 
` in dealing with property, the second in dealing with comp 
education. ; 


elop this 
and the go}, 


| 


x Op. cit., pp. 155-6. 
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SEN 
z ory education, Green admits, does seem at first sight to 
ee nce with the parents’ “spontaneity”: and spontaneity 
an ute the capacity to participate in the common good is to 
But we interfere with the parents’ spontaneity in 
crease the child’s chances of developing it. This looks like 
flict of rights: we deny the parent the conditions of the 
rder to provide them for the child. But Green will not 


“The answer to this objection is, that a law of com- 


det to in 


no spon 
But W. 


of property by another” ; but this condition will only be fulfilled, he 
. | thinks, if it can be shown that freedom in the use of property neces- 
| sarily leads to the existence of “a proletariat, nominal owners of 
their powers of labour, but in fact obliged to sell these on such terms 
at they are owners of nothing beyond what is necessary from day 
day for the support of life.”3 And he is content to deny that this 
a necessary consequence. The free use of property will, he admits, 
result in great inequalities: but there is, in the industrial system, no 
inherent obstacle to the possession by everyone “of such property as 
will at least enable him to develop a sense of responsibility.” 
r3 not concerned here with the economic questions. The point is 
lias E will sometimes maintain that a right which is used to 
kE a oneself and others cannot be a real right; at other times 
AM ation E PN to interfere with “spontaneity” unless the demoral- 
if tave argu as 1S quite complete. On the same grounds, he might 
WE child will al hat compulsory education is not necessary, since the 
wi and to (aes have some opportunity to learn about the world 
oy The difficult a Sense of responsibility.” 
surprise Y comes out clearly in Green’s treatment of war. It 
Right of the So readers to find that the chapter headed “The 
On ate over the Individual in War” hardly discusses the 
3 a KO 2 Op. cit., p. 220. 3 Op. cit., P. 224e 
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question whether the State has such a right, but is chiefly a 
to prove (what would seem to need no proof) that ou Con 
But this is a real difficulty for Green. For in war you hee 
on either side sacrificing themselves out of genuine ice 
what they conceive to be the common good. It is true fhe : 
of virtuous motives results in suffering; but suffering jg i 
in itself. Nothing is bad but the bad will. Green concedes Re an 
not properly called “mass murder,’ since the soldier js a : 
with malice toward the enemy nor in order to gain his ow aty 
Nor can we say that the instigator of the war is guilty of me 
since ‘‘when a war ‘breaks out,’ though it is not to be consided 
we are too apt to consider it, a natural calamity which could i 
prevented, it would be hard to maintain that the sole cause | i 
some definite volition on the part of some assignable person o. 
sons, even those who are most to blame.’ Nevertheless & 
concludes, war is an evil, because: (a) it is a violation of the tid j 
live of the man who is killed; (b) among the mixture of md 
which caused it, some are bad. $ | 

But how can Green maintain (a), since the right to live, m 
other rights, is reducible to the right to the conditions of the} 
life, to whatever is necessary to enable him to be “‘moralized}” 
would seem that the soldier who sacrifices himself for his co 
has already been quite effectively moralized. Green is driven | 
then, on the second argument. It is only through the intrusion of 
motives on somebody’s part that the sacrifice becomes necessaj 
is not a necessary result of the existence of nations that they; 
conflict. If nations confined themselves to their proper functi 
creating and preserving the conditions which make the gof 
possible, there would be no conflict. 

But this would seem to mean little more than that, if we 
perfect, if we all made the best use of the conditions of the g 
they could never conflict. If the conditions of the good lifer) 
freedom to make decisions, to make one’s own mistakes, tle 
by no means certain that that freedom, even if it is honest $ 
according to the best lights of the individual, may not conii 
the freedom of others. On Green’s own showing, it seems re 
to conclude:—(a) that national sovereignty is necessary to crt 
conditions of the good life (b) that, given national sovjā 
nations may, even with reasonable good will on both side 
into conflict: To say that this happens only because thé 
‘unworthy motives operating somewhere does not really f 
of this possibility. Similarly, if property is necessary to the te 
ment of the individual, and if this includes the freedom in 
of property that leads to inequality, then it seems like! 

I Op. cit., p. 161. 
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gon of property by one man will conflict with its possession 
- Se ie concede, then, that the sole right is the right to be 
pe 4” Green has not succeeded in showing that rights can 
morali “fic t. But my main point has been that it is only because of 
evel piguity in his concept of the general will and the common 
eon m Green is able to argue that this is the sole right. It is one 

good to say that individual rights take on a specific form because of 
y thing irations which the individual develops as a member of society; 
Fhe a to say that they can only be satisfied in society through a 

ano ise which involves a readiness to recognize the claims of 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY 


GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 


HussERL’s resurrection is the most significant event of ¢ 
Husserl Archives in Louvain which possess practically h I 
remains, including 30,000 pages of autographs, have starteq wilh at : 
cation of Husserliana, three volumes of which have so ee is the p 
I. Cartesianische Meditationen, II. Die Idee der Phänomenologie Pot 
$ j a see TẸ; , and I 
zu einer reinen Phänomenologie I (Nijhoff, The Hague, Guilders ey 1 
The first volume consists almost exclusively of Inedita, i.e, of an pie 
reconstruction of the four lectures delivered at the Sorbonne in 1929 a 
extended elaboration of these lectures, a résumé of them, and Incl 
some notes on them by Professor Ingarden; the second publishes a cal 
lectures, given at Göttingen in 1907, and the third republishes the Idea; 
corrections and notes by. Husserl. This excellent and probably | 
edition will make a reassessment of his work possible. The early lectun} 
interesting because they reveal his paradoxical attitude to science, He p 
against the positivist interpretation of science, in which Philosophy be 
totally dependent on science and has nothing to do but either to synt 
its results (Comte), or to analyse its logical presuppositions (Neokanti: 
or its language (Logica IPositivism). He tries to rediscover a specific d _ 
omous region for philosophy. He formulates the antithesis to Positl 
namely that pure philosophy should be completely independent of s 
disregard its results and methods, move in a completely new dimensio 
use totally new starting-points and methods; nevertheless, it should 
universal and, in a radical sense, exact science. This is his mpétav h 
Philosophy can neither be completely independent of science, nor can tt 
exact (strenge) science. It stands in a relation of interdependence to s 
Husserl offers the most interesting example of a first-rate philosophe: 
through a complete lack of common sense, comes into opposition 
“natural’’ standpoint in and outside science and whose standpoint and “ë 
science thereby become “unnatural.” It is understandable that the 
audience was surprised and puzzled (dérouté) about his Méditations ca 
about the transformation of Descartes’ concrete mot-méme into an Hy 
Kantian transcendental Ego or into a consciousness which is the os 
ness of nobody and nevertheless claims to contain the condition‘) | 
experience and of all possible sciences. These meditations contain a By 
our knowledge of other selves which becomes fantastically compli@™) 
-the simple reason that in this form the problem is a pseudo-problt 
though Husserl failed in his attempt to become the Descartes-Kant®) 
time, he made most important contributions to semantics and lg) 
-this reason his book Erfahrung und Urteil (Claassen and Goverts, igs 
may be recommended. Husserl maintains that every judgment, W 
truth of reason or a truth of fact, must be based on “‘pre-predicative ey 
_. He therefore gives a most subtle and rich analysis of “‘pre-predicativ’” ; 
_ ence.’’ Here he is most interesting and, in principle, right. There om 
- certainly a pre-logical or pre-predicative negation, but whether it ane, 
a frustration of expectation is another question. The book concl 
criticism of Hume’s theory of probability.—To what different use 
menology can be put, may be illustrated by two of Husserl’s pupils: 
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nt, the ill-fated Edith Stein, a Jewess converted to Cathol- 


ista : 
er assis lite who, absurdly, found her death in Hitler’s gas chambers, 


i 


E theory of angels! In Bios und Psyche and N, aturwissenschaftlich- 
asa bas ische Perspektiven (Claassen and Goverts, Hamburg), Mrs. Hedwig 
Melaphya rtius applies phenomenology to natural philosophy. She tries to 
Conrad- a rather speculative manner, that the natural sciences, especially 
“show, in e biology, in their experimental and theoretical work, are naturally 

ysis ie metaphysical problems. 

SE holic circles Husserl’s influence seems to be considerable. Two new 
P. devoted to ontological problems, confirm it. August Brunner in Der 
boo bau der Welt (Kösel, München) wishes, like the Existentialists, to rescue 
i la n, but unlike them, on the basis of a hierarchical ontology. He pro- 

5 bee ainet the separation of soul and body, of “subjectivity” and “objec- 
tivity,” and holds that man, with his body embedded in Nature, marks the 
transition from the one to the other. Otto Janssen in Seinsordnung und Gehalt 
dey Idealitaten (Westkulturverlag, Meisenheim) studies “ideal beings” (Ideali- 
fiten) without asking whether there are such things. 

A completely different aspect opens up with two books by Hermann Fried- 
mann, Die Welt der Formen, which first appeared some twenty years ago, and 
Wissenschaft und Symbol (Biederstein Verlag, Miinchen) Paralleling Professor 
Price's distinction between Visual Philosophers and Tactual Philosophers, 
Friedmann distinguishes between Optik, which includes acoustics, and Haptik, 
| but connects their difference at once with the distinction between Euclidean 


hink incorrectly, he holds that Kant’s theory of space and time is purely 
ctual and ought 


Í Goethean morphological idealism which attempts to replace the mathe- 


implies, on the one hand, the old idea, expressed already by Schelling, that 
tHe interesti ore fundamental than physics, and on the other hand, the most 
ibe de = suggestion that a new mathematics, a Gestal!-mathematics, should 
| of su ie oped. Eddington’s Fundamental Theory is said to contain the germs 
a and a . discipline, and Lancelot Whyte’s The Unitary Principle in Physics 
og Vision sa. quoted as pointing in a similar direction. These books are rich in 
either a aag, but more extensive than intensive. Poets also may be 
i 4 ently visual or tactual, e.g. Goethe was a visual poet and Herder 
vil Salmony Pep a 1s well brought out in a penetrating study by H. A. 
nip “ghtiy cas hilosophie des Jungen Herder (Vineta Verlag, Ziirich) who 
Sage for his ate fundamental importance of Herder’s philosophy of lan- 

T shoula ee aoe Philosophy of history, and philosophy of religion. 
f Johan» Geoy e to draw Special attention to the excellent critical edition of 
) Whi € Hamann, Sämtliche Werke (Herder, Wien), especially to vol. 2, 
PE Ween r758 a S Whole philosophical, philological and critical production 
1763, i.e. of the period following his return from London, 
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Hamann is a most difficult and obscure writer of great original; 

reader would be well advised to use Walter Lowrie’s pamphlet -Thep 
Hamann (Princeton Theological Seminary) as an introduction han, 
items of the second volume, notably the Socratic Memorabilia to the 
and the Crusades of a Philologist. Hamann was a friend o TK the Chg 
Socratic Memorabilia mark the beginning of his dialogue with ae and), 
not so much against Kant’s philosophy as against his bourgeois Het : 
advice.—Arnold Geulincx’ Ethik oder über die Kardinaltugende titude, 
Meiner Verlag, Hamburg) is a translation of the first tr en (Rig 


é Siete poate nt eatise of h 
De Virtute et primis ejus proprietatibus. Surprisingly he proclai 


is etk 


F c 
the first virtue, but the German translation Fleiss as well ae gee t 
“diligence” are misleading, for he does not refer to “persistent effo rf Eyl e 
but to the “persistent attention to the voice of reason’’ consisting d p? 
aversion from the external world and (2) a “‘conversion’”’ to the internal | j 
—Two new booklets by Karl Kerényi, whose work was extensively rey, i 
in PHILOSOPHY, 1949, pp. 351 ff., have reached us, Labyrinth-Studio 
Pythagoras und Orpheus (Rhein-Verlag, Zürich). The last one, already : 
third edition, will be of interest to classical scholars; it discusses the ay 
and obscure problems of Orphism and Pythagorism and the specitf ; 
Greek form of the doctrine of the migration of souls. à 
J. E. Salomaa in his Philosophie der Geschichte (Turku, 1950) inta ¢ 
history as the history of the objective mind and advocates a world h 
which, he holds, will either be achieved by the United Nations or be bi L 
about by a third world war. This would mark a decisive step inhuman def M 
ment and in the liberation of man.—The booklet of the well-known ar p 
pologist Richard Thurnwald Der Mensch geringer Naturbeherrschun}. B 
Gruyter, Berlin) deserves attention, partly because the evolution of prin} c 
man.is described as an “‘ascent between reason and madness,” and pf b 
because it contains much interesting material concerning primitive lang tl 
thought and mentality.—Gerhard Leibholz’ pamphlet Staat und Gesell b 
in England (Mohr, Tiibingen) advocates the interesting, but debatable p 
that in Continental political theory the state prevails whereas in Ë R 
political philosophy society predominates. There is some truth in this aif el 
tion; but it would seem to be more correct to say that in this coumi | Y 
spheres of society and of the state are not so sharply distinguished ast b 
Continent, and that in some Continental theories, like Marxism, sog) : 
primacy. Ailes i. oe 
Last but not least Albert Schweitzer’s spiritual autobiography Aus 3 
Leben und Denken (Richard Meiner, Hamburg) must be mentioned. a 
sents an elaboration and transformation of the report on his literaj i 
first published in volume seven of Philosophie der Gegenwart in Sets d 
lungen. Schweitzer is one of the very few great personalities who has i 
solution to the problem how to become a torchbearer of Light and ra M 
an age of declining civilization. He declares himself to be in complet W 
sition to the spirit of the age, especially to the debunking of thought”, L 
the prevailing scepticism. “I have the boldness to tell the present ger st 
that it should not believe to have finished with rationalism pecar b 
tional rationalism had to give way to romanticism and Realpoht | y 
dominates our spiritual as well as material affairs.” It is a defence © ir 
albeit of a very specific sort, i.e. of the imperative “think for yours’ yfi o 
-of “elementary” thought which, animated by the reverence for everythi, K 
responds to the challenge of the time.—The Zeitschrift fur P. Buo 8 
Forschung, V, 3 publishes a noteworthy paper by the late Alfre m a 
“Franz Brentano u. die Phänomenologie.” F. H, Heme 
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NEW BOOKS 


hical Predicameni. By WINSTON H. F. BARNES. (Black, London, 


philosop "Price ros. 6d.) 


104 


i ng, D inni 
are ee recent developments as beginning with Professor G. E. 


im was to defend what common sense takes to be obvious 


truths to 


Thisisalau isticated as th ideali ; 
roduce paradoxes just as sopbisticated as those of the idealists. Moore is found 


N to be using two unrelated principles, a Canon of Commonsense and a Principle 
» of Analysis. The difficulty about the first is that, when common-sense beliefs 
tel come to be formulated, there is no way of testing their genuineness and they 
We have to be supported by concepts of.the kind objected to, In the hands of 
Lord Russell analysis has lent its aid to far more “‘philosophical’’ purposes than 
| Moore ever intended. Here professor Barnes distinguishes Logical and Philoso- 
phical Analysis. The first is a generalized form of the old practice of definition. 
| By its means some traditional arguments have been shown to rest on verbal 
' confusions implicit in ordinary language. There is no objection to this method, 
but it.can do no more than show that arguments are erroneous; it cannot show 
_ that the doctrine based on them is false. Philosophical analysis has to be 
' brought in for this second task. Its practice has led to “pretending to talk 
' platitudes while in fact conveying speculations of the widest scope” (p. 65). 
- Russell, and apparently Moore also, presuppose “a metaphysic of simple 
elements” to which a good many objections can be made. A selected, reduced 
vocabulary is used which is designed to avoid the old metaphysical concepts 
_ but produces in the end something very similar; for the really simple state- 
ments required by the metaphysic of simple elements are not to be found in 
_ common speech but have to be devised by the philosopher. These methods 
if Used by Moore, Russell and their successors have produced a variety of views 
4 5 and some confusion as to what is meant by “knowledge,” “‘belief,”’ “certainty,” 
igen: There is also confusion as to whether philosophical analysis 
dicting i cae confirming common sense, or ‘‘corrects”’ it, therefore contra- 

Bee nome respects. > ; 
Moore aTe arnes goes on to discuss the special doctrine of those successors of 
Work of Pro ee the Logical Positivists. For the most part he examines the 
gical Bors Wittgenstein and Ayer, but takes account of others too. 
Statements nee often turn aside criticisms of the better known published 
| butin the mea E school by saying that these things were said in the 1930, 
the course of pang they have been revised and incidental errors corrected in 
ing that ee discussions and in more esoteric writings; and by claim- 
Of the school method is the permanent, characteristic and important feature 
to be ured not this or that conclusion. Professor Barnes's criticisms are not 
“me is true S = So easily as it is the method which he attacks (indeed the 
ĉgainst the Ww Weinberg’s Examination of Logical Positivism, 1936, directed 
ork of the Vienna Circle). In any case, it is only too clear that the 
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final liquidation of metaphysics of which Carnap, Schlick and Ayer boas 
the 1930’s has not come about, and that instead they have Produced 
brands of metaphysics. 

Professor Barnes says: “They [the logical positivists] are the 
theologians and heresiologists of the Orthodox Church of Natura] Scien 
clear language is scientific language. All scientific language can ber 
actual sense-data for its formulation, provided we understand the logic of g 
scientific language. The true role of philosophy is, as the handmaiq Of sci E 
(ancilla scientiae), to reveal the logical syntax of language. To do this 3 ae : 
same time to show that metaphysics is meaningless, poetry is nonsense, a, 
great deal of history is pure invention” (p. 101). He then very aptly quots, 
Bishop of the 4th century who takes the same view of metaphysics, Poetry : 
history. The passage quoted sets out their programme. The Performance}, 
been different. 

The central doctrine of logical positivism is that meaningful statement, 
either analytic or empirically verifiable and that alleged empirical staten; 
have no meaning apart from their verification. Professor Barnes disc : 
briefly but adequately the paradox of this principle of verification; borr 
from Pragmatism, only at home in that system of metaphysics and produ, É 
such highly metaphysical conclusions as that historical statements, thog 
apparently about the past, are really about the future. The principle iy 
paradoxical that even its most fervent admirers are busy watering it dm 

Besides this central positivist doctrine the logical positivists at first mi 
tained also: (1) Behaviourism, that any statement about a person (other ty 
the speaker) refers only to the behaviour of the material thing as we calli 
body; (2) Phenomenalism, that statements about material things refer œ 
to the immediate data of sense which are the exclusive private property olf 
percipient; (3) Logicism, which holds that deduction and induction are the 
rational procedures in any inquiry. These doctrines, Professor Barnes arga 
cannot form a coherent philosophy, as indeed those who used to hold ti 
seem to be beginning to realize, for their most recent efforts are directedt: 
wards modifying them. Whatever the outcome of these efforts the attaca 
traditional philosophy has petered out. Analysis pursued in any legitimateny | 
involvesat least “critical philosophy,’’asopposed tomere adherence to com f 
sense, and “‘critical philosophy” when it gets to work requires a consident! © 
injection of “speculative philosophy.”’ Professor Barnes concludes with A) 
remarks about the possibilities of speculative philosophy. The logical positivst 
started out with the avowed intention of closing all possibilities by silenci 
everybody except themselves. They have failed and in spite of themselves 
opened possibilities. Their linguistic method, when freed of errors such al 
“metaphysic of simple elements,” is a useful contribution to thought. 

This brings me to the only substantial criticism I have to make of Profs 
Barnes's book, and that is of omission. He says nothing about Ogden a 
Richards’s Meaning of Meaning. True, most of the ideas there probably deni 
from Wittgenstein. But few have read the Tractatus Logico-Philosophias 
fewer still have understood it; very many have read the Meaning of Mu 
and its influence has spread far outside philosophical circles. In particulal 
dichotomy of language into descriptive and emotive has passed into cot 
speech, with disastrous consequences, More than any other recent work! f 
given an odour of intellectual respectability to vulgar errors and false val 


tions favoured by the man in the Street, or, perhaps one ought to say, the 
in Fleet Street. : A. D. Rir 
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ny of the Avis. By M. Wertz. (Harvard University Press and London, 
Jost aberlege- Pp. 249. $4.00.) 

G: .< a rather hard book to read, mainly owing to a number of nice, if 
‘This is distinctions indicated by phrases either new or with new meanings,- 
necessa" te to the author or perhaps esoteric terms of art. “Every con- 
perhaps P a work of art—line, colour, rhythm, melody, gesture, etc.—not 
stituent he subject (which represents the object) is representational in an 
merely A sense.” This seems to have been more naturally phrased by 


i es, and Croce. Then we have to distinguish the “total sign” from its 
ieee or species :— 


The iconic sign (e.g. “the subject—i.e. lines and colours that represent 
I al mountain. Semantically the subject is an iconic sign of its object’) 
the ie transparent symbol, i.e. one naturally or universally recognized, as 
r olour red is of warmth. : 
ee The opaque symbol, i.e. a conventional one, as a dove of peace. 
Indices; but it is not clear if these are identical with symbols or distinct. 
Unfortunately, though naturally, it has not seemed possible to keep to these 
ther arbitrary definitions with complete consistency, 
a preface states the method of the book as an attempt not to “treat the 
arts from above’’ by considering the general nature of our aesthetic experience, 
but to discuss particular contemporary controversies in “typical Cambridge 
analytic fashion’’ even if the answers do not all stand or fall together.” But 
a caveat is entered against undue timidity of “speculative suggestion or 
synthesis.” ; i 
The merits and defects of such a method are obvious. Some of its pre- 
suppositions might be modified if it were first agreed whether the term 
aesthetic experience is to include that of nature; others if it were agreed 
whether such experiences, which are admittedly modified by the spectators’ 
racial, sexual, temperamental and cultural differences, are to be considered, 
when they so differ, as aesthetically of equal validity provided they are 
aesthetically pure and. vivid. Further, there is a disconcerting tendency to 
oscillate between somewhat jejune analysis and somewhat rhetorical meta- 
phor, like that of “the succulent character of man’s emotional Existencz,’’ or 
“the sultry, heavy, semi-conscious character of Prufrock’s reality.” 
ab S The main conclusions are: (1) the resolution of the subject—form contro- 
m À versy by emphasis on the ‘‘organic’’ nature of works of art, in which (or we 
will not so call them) every element changes its nature according to the 
context where it occurs; and (2) the consequence that so-called “‘ideas’’ or 
emotions can gain aesthetic value by embodiment in “significant forms,” 
Which in turn gain value by signifying them. There are, however, other 
interesting points made, such as the contemplative and expressive nature of 


asthetic experience. All of these, I think, have been anticipated, if not so 
Closely argued, by Croce, 


E. F. CARRITT. 


i Albert Einsi; : 

a ent Einstein, Philosopher—Scientist. edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp. Pp. 
2 ae +781. The Library of Living Philosophers, Inc., Vol. vii in The 
f ibrary of ; 


i Living Philosophers. Price 8.50 dollars. 
ni am told thi 


versity of B At Adolf Harnack once said, in the conference-room of the 
uite unjustly. Gr lin: People complain that our generation has no philosophers. 
thei y: itis merely that today’s philosophers sit in another department, 
anck and Einstein.’ These opening words of Arnold Sommer- 
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feld’s contribution to this latest volume in The Library of Living Pro 
remind us that, in fact, there is nothing surprising or paradoxical fae 3 
who is primarily regarded as a professional physicist to be honoureq 5 
way. Although in our universities we tend to regard philosophy as a 
subject—a tendency which is encouraged by the philosophers themselye. ty 
often concentrate on the “linguistic” problems (in the old days these ma 
concerned Greek and nowadays the logical syntax of language)—nevertp, i 
we find that in the past many of the great philosophers were either ae i 
men of science or, at least, well informed in the scientific knowledge of a : 
day. Aristotle and Kant, to take but two of the greatest names, were i 
tially philosopher-scientists. On the other hand, if we turn to the theorgi 
physicists and study their writings, we find time and again that considerați 
which can only be described as “philosophical”? prompted their questions 
guided them in seeking answers. y 
- Although there is therefore no need to express surprise on the publica; 
of the present volume, we certainly ought to congratulate the publishes, 
their imagination and enterprise. Expensive though the book may be, it ii, 
which will amply repay the purchaser; and it is to be hoped that in one wie \ 
another it will be made readily available to students. The production ie J 
cellent, the printing clear and readable, and there are two excellent Photogny, 
of Einstein and a facsimile page of his handwriting. The volume conclude; 
a comprehensive bibliography of all his writings up to 1949. The only Stig 
criticism which I have to make of the volume as a whole is that the transla, 
often fail to do justice to the original essays which merit more distinguit 
language for their adequate expression in our tongue. 
The plan of the book is one with which students of previous volumes inj 
series will be familiar. Einstein himself opens the discussion with autobiogr 
ical notes. A number of authors, in this case twenty-five, write appreciais 
and critiques of various aspects of Einstein’s work and ideas. Then Eins 
replies, and the volume concludes with bibliography and index. 
Without question, the most valuable of the essays is Einstein’s aut 
graphy. In comparison, his concluding essay tends in places to be disappoiltty 
For example, Milne’s and Dingle’s contributions are dismissed by himn} 
all-too-brief comments, such as “concerning Milne’s ingenious reflectias!| 
can only say that I find their theoretical basis too narrow.’’ One had hopedit Yi 
here at last was an opportunity to hear the considered views of the. ong! 
architect of modern relativistic physics on the most recent modifications f 
gested by other acute thinkers to this vast edifice, Instead, apart froma 
extremely cogent rejection of Lemaitre’s argument in favour of the socal 
“cosmological constant,” Einstein has comparatively little to say on iiè 
questions. } 
Of the two great fields in which outstanding advances have been mates 
Einstein’s reputation was established as the leading theoretical physicist oll? 
century, namely physical cosmology and quantum mechanics, it is tothe lit 
rather than to the former that his summing-up at the end of this volunt 
mainly directed. If I may be allowed to venture a rash prophecy, I would 
that, although Einstein is the supreme master of the physics of yestett!) 
his. critics—the “‘orthodox’’ quantum experts, represented here by Bohr Be 
Pauli, Heitler, etc.—are the masters of the physics of today, the these 
cosmologists—Eddington, Milne, etc.—are the forerunners of the masten, 
the physics of tomorrow. If so, then not only Einstein’s own views buta 
choice of critics whose views he must submit to detailed scrutiny will 4 
be seen in time to “date” his approach to. natural philosophy. cm | 
‘The absorbing autobiographical notes will form the ultimate indis f 
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e for all serious students of the evolution of Einstein’s thought, and we 
them the essence of his whole philosophical attitude. Referring to 
~ ck's pioneer introduction of the quantum concept in 1900, he writes (p. 37): 
Pe tory of this event is all the more remarkable because, at least in its 
“The nase, it was not in any way influenced by any Surprising discoveries of an 
tP pental nature.’’ Later, commenting on the attitude of Ostwald and 
atomic theory, he argues convincingly (p. 49) that their attitude was 
a philosophical prejudice— the faith that facts by themselves can 
Foul d yield scientific knowledge without conceptual construction.” But 
an tein’s Own attitude, although I believe it to be far more profound, is also 
Ped” as he, in effect, admits when he tells us (p. 63) that he believes 
: nature is so constituted that it is possible logically to lay down such 
tha ey determined laws that within these laws only rationally complete] 
een ined constants occur.” T he same “‘prejudice’’ is revealed in pa 
d by Niels Bohr in his illuminating account of his discussions with 
eein ‘ain epistemological problems in modern quantum physics, in 
articular the quotation from Einstein’s 1936 article on Physics and Reality 
Phere he SAYS of the modern quan tum-mechanical description of nature: —“To 
pelieve this is logically possible without contradiction; but it is so very contrary 
to my scientific instinct that I cannot forgo the search for a more complete 
conception.” Ses 
Einstein believes that all our thinking is a free play with concepts, and his 
career has been remarkable in that he has steadily become more and more 
mathematical’ as he has grown older, so that beginning as a pure physicist he 
has become almost a pure mathematician—comparable, in some respects, with 
. Lagrange. He admits that as a young man, when many of his greatest discover: 
ies were made, it was not then clear to him that “the approach to a more pro- 
found knowledge of physics is tied up with the most intricate mathematical 
methods.’’ An acute critic, L. Rosenfeld—unfortunately not represented in 
the present volume—has called Einstein, disparagingly, an “idealist,” and has 
objected that the new ideas of physics, although creations of the mind, are not 
free creations. The argument between “mathematical idealist” and “material 
realist,” as represented by Einstein and Rosenfeld (or Bohr) respectively, may 
ultimately be settled when we realize the full implications of the view which 
|7 Owes its ultimate origin to Kant’s pioneer investigations in the theory of know- 
E ey that scientific theories do not present us with mirror images of 
E K ee ona but rather with programmes and with methods or tools for 
gation by the human mind. G. J. WHITROW. 


L i i 
a and Philosophy. By Max Brack. Cornell University Press. (London: 
coffrey Cumberlege. 1949. Pp. 264. Price 28s.) 


ce ees is an able, honest and lucid writer who touches no subject 
topics is ve act illuminate. This collection of some of his papers on logical 
readers: Gas ze come. Three of them will probably be familiar to English 
Philosophy = ee ee Definition of Truth” (Analysis 1948); ‘‘Russell’s 
Benstein’s Tya E (The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell); and “Witt- 

clatus’’ (The Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 1938-39). 


The remai d 
in full nder have appeared in American periodicals or are here published 


ull for the first time. 


e first es. uy: EA 
that philosophic] Linguistic Method in Philosophy,” illustrates the thesis 


Ordinary : Scepticism is often the by-product of di A 
mean y-product of distortions of the 
mgs of words, by means of a number of examples of which the 
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treatment is rather too cursory to be wholly persuasive. The second p 
interesting analysis of the vagueness of an expression in terms of the ae 
values of the ratio between the applications of that expression and ae 
sions of applying or withholding it, for different specific situations 0 
provides a basis for discriminating degrees of vagueness. Traditional | 
laws are then presented as special, limiting cases of more general ae o : 
take into account the vagueness of descriptive predicates. The thira WY 
(“The Justification of Induction’’) is a detailed application of the tin By 
method recommended in the first. Professor Black shows, b th 
kind now fairly familiar and, to my mind, final, that the demand for a ee 


y arguments i 


cation of induction in general (as opposed, say, to some Specific sami i ; 
procedure) is senseless. In the fourth essay, on the semantic definitig! ; í 
truth, Black shows how the requirement that “true”’ shall be a meta-ling a c 
predicate of sentences leads to difficulties in generalizing, for natural j 
guages, a definition of truth in the spirit of the semantic theory; andy a 
these difficulties can be simply met, without permitting the reappearane c 
the semantic paradoxes, by dropping that requirement: He doubts wie tl 
this procedure would count as a solution to the “philosophical probla i A 
truth,’’ which he attributes to unspecified “confusions of thought.” / p 
The next two essays—on ‘‘Russell’s Philosophy of Language” and “ny | 
genstein’s Tractatus have, as their common theme, scepticism about i er 
“structural’’ relationship between language and the world which appari Pi 
was for Russell, at one time, an ideal, for Wittgenstein, at one time, aby pe 2 
Both essays contain other interesting features: the first, the derivationy, f t 
contradiction from one of Russell’s formulations of the Theory of Tym, f 1 
reformulation which escapes it, and some account of the difficulties of ge 16 
matically applying the notion of logical types to ordinary language th 
second, some all too brief concluding remarks about the meaning of “Jangu | ot 
and “linguistic rule.” ha 
There follow three essays—“The Semiotic of Charles Morris,’’ “Ogdera fr 
Richards’ Theory of Interpretation” and “Questions about Emotive Meaty | E 
—all concerned with forms of the causal theory of meaning. A sentencefa th 
the third essay may be allowed to epitomize the discussion: ‘‘Perhapt 
greatest danger in this tangle of difficulties is that of being content wiht | Wl 
technical terminology which fosters the illusion that problems have ba | $ 
solved”’ (p. 206). The book concludes with a criticism of ‘‘Korzybski’s Genl j ad 
Semantics’ —a subject which, to judge from the quotations from Scene gi 


Sanity, was hardly worth Professor Black’s attention. 
This book combines the greatest critical fairness with a patient and pt do 
. sistent defence of good sense and lucidity. P. F. STRAWSON. N 


Pascal's Pensées. With an English translation, brief notes and introducion} f ™ 
H. F. Stewart, D.D. (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 19 
Pp. xxiv + 543. Price 21s. net.) 


The late Dr. H. F. Stewart is well known-as a devoted student of Past 
In his Hulsean Lectures (The Holiness of Pascal, 191 5), he hinted, adi” j T 
article printed in 1921 he argued in detail, that the most satisfactory oa | 
arrange the Pensées was to order the items in the form of the defen 
Christianity which Pascal had intended to write, and in doing this we tic 
use of the account of Pascal's lecture on this theme reported in Filleat i de 
Chaise’s Discours suy les Pensées de M. Pascal (1672). Accordingly, in fe 
Dr. Stewart published his suggested reconstruction with the title of P™ 
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Pin» any of the fragments, however, cannot be accommo- 
) Ais way, and in 1945 Dr. Stewart collected and edited these in a 
din, the title of The Heart of Pascal. The edition of the Pensées under 

e r cts in one volume what is, with a few changes affecting the num- 
nA of the two earlier collections along with Dr. Stewart’s trans- 
E By oe osite pages. There is a brief introduction, twenty-seven pages of 
| ption OP index. ; 
“notes, Be eaatters for consideration are the value of Dr. 
> The m: 


i ; he adequacy of hi 
fulness of his notes, and t quacy of his 

pent, pens ay well be doubted whether yet another ar 

the first, z work is likely to be worth the additional tro 


T scinatin that it must give rise to. Dr. Stewart is very generous to his prede- 
referen 


and especially to Brunschwicg, but I cannot see that he faces the 
cessors, difficulty that Pascal must have written a good Many of the Pensées 
W jatter’s Jecture that Filleau de la Chaise reports, and could have changed his 

after the n of the whole enterprise. Those who wish to consider for themselves 

cance of the clue that Dr. Stewart makes use of must refer to Pascal’s 
the Pe jor Religion where Filleau de la Chaise’s version of Pascal's lecture is 
A jn an appendix. ` y Ae 

The notes are brief, and consist mainly of references to writings that influ- 
enced Pascal or were quoted by him. They do little to elucidate or illuminate 
Pascal's thought as do those of Brunschwicg. Dr. Stewart's death unfortu- 


Stewart’s arrange- 
translation. As to 
rangement of this 
uble in identifying 


at ately prevented him from seeing them through the press, and the result is 
Oe | fet there are many inaccuracies and misprints. Thus, Galileo, who died in 
d 1642, is described as having “brought to perfection the astral telescope” in 
At 1660. Pascal's friend Miton appears as “Mitton,” M. de Saci as “M. de Sace,” 
y | y 


the title of Descartes’ Discours de la Méthode is wrongly given, and there are 
other slips which a conscientious regard for Dr. Stewart’s memory would 
have rectified. Since there is no system linking Dr. Stewart's numbering of the 
fragments with that of previous editors, the reader is thrown back on the 
index, but this is not as useful as it should be. For example, it refers neither 


fe | © “geometry” nor to “wager,” surely subjects important enough in Pascal’s 
4} thought to merit inclusion. 

a | To translate Pascal’s vivid and moving sentences is a formidable task 
i | Which calls for a poet’s appreciation of the rhythms as well as for a philo- 


a j sopher's grasp of the arguments. Dr. Stewart’s translation is on the whole 
a adequate, and is useful to those who need help in construing the French. He 

gives an admirable turn to some of the more famous passages, but I feel that 
while to translate “Pesprit de géométrie’’ by “the mathematical mind” will 
do, to translate “l'esprit de finesse’’ by “the nimbly discerning mind’’ will not. 
2 doubt Dr. Stewart was thinking of the sense of “discern’’ that oceurs in 
Sin ioe man of discernment.’’ But to introduce the word “nimbly?’ 
tae ater on Swiftly’’) destroys, it seems to me, the notion of subtle judg- 

Mt or intellectual Sensitivity involved in the word “‘finesse.’’ 
H. B. Acton. 


— es SE 


k The Legacy of Maimo 
New York. p 


nides. By BEN ZION BOKSER. (Philosophical Library, 
P: X + 128. Price $3.75.) 


| Dr, B 
r tion ae has Produced what could fairly be termed a “popular” exposi- 
i detail p  20nides’s Philosophy. He includes a few pages of biographical 


IQ Orde : = > 
f T to ; Lee ; 
ew Pages about the ce Maimonides s thought in its historical context, and a 


emporary form of Maimonides’s problem—the ‘‘con- 
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fict” of science and religion. But he makes no attempt to assess the e. 
which Maimonides achieved an adequate and self-consistent T 
Aristotelian philosophy and traditional Judaism. And although wei 

sometimes contain discussions which reveal the width of his an ty 
text was obviously not written with the freedom from oversimplificatis 
imprecise phraseology which would justify criticism of the book as a a 
scholarship. However, Moses Maimonides is a figure of some impo WOI 
the mainstream of European philosophy, and Dr. Bokser has filled a Tees 
English literature about him by producing a short, popular exposition i 
pity that the price is at least twice as high as is now normal for books @ ib 
a type on this side of the Atlantic. JONATHAN Cos i 


Se EEE Eo 
The Essentials of Theism. By D. J. B. HawxIns. (Sheed & Ward. Price ` i r 

Ever since the days of Kant, attempts to prove the existence of Golly, | oft 
become increasingly suspect to professional philosophers. Dr. Hawkins isan [o 
of this fact—indeed there is little in the history of philosophy both ancith, alt 
modern of which he is not aware—but for all that he is not discouraged, in \ vet 
puts it himself: «« |, a philosophical doctrine of God which treats Kan | [it 
out servility is not on that account to be dismissed as a piece of archaeil: has 
and although the area about which many philosophers bothered thers N 
lately was shrinking, it is well for philosophy that men like Dr. Hawking; H 
Because, unless philosophy concerns itself with large topics, there ra}; i 
little purpose in pursuing it. 

There is nothing very new or very striking in this little book except fry 
matter-of-fact way in which it goes about its business and the pleasant iti | Re 
its style (‘‘primitive man’’ as he is so often presented to us “with a half | 4 
ened intelligence and an infinite capacity for jumping to ‘conclusions’: 
philosophy is less credible than Hume’s, but the example of his intebu 
suicide continues to exercise a fatal attraction upon many content E 
minds”), But Dr. Hawkins is a man who not only knows his St. Thomas} *¢ 
also versed in Plato and the moderns”’ and only the most rabid anti-mebs | of 
cian will refuse the tribute of his respect. The work is competent and bons | 
like and those who want to know what theistic philosophers are like mat | A 
take this book as a model. T. CORBISHLEY, 5]. j = 

the 

ing 

The Philosophy of Religion. By W. H. Morcan, Ph.D., S.T.D. (Phils) w 
Library. New York. 1950. Pp. xv + 413. Price $6.) di 

Dr. Morgan describes philosophy as the search for ultimate principles # x 
gives what he calls a comprehensive definition of religion as “the realiz® i 
that we are essential and contributory participants in ultimate reality, inal to 
and humanity.” Whether is possible to define religion has been dispute Ë as 
if it is, this definition is far from satisfactory. It can apply only toa P fi | 
osophical conception of religion, not to elementary or empirical for i 
refers only to belief, not to activity, nor to the social expression 7, 
demands. We cannot help being participants in actuality, and evel op % 
words ultimate reality be stressed, that reality need not be conceive yfi 
religious sense. Dr. Morgan seems aware of this, and deals briefly! i 
features of primitive religion, in an endeavour to show that they int ‘i 
definition, but whilst all forms of religion postulate that there is 4 pow ig 


world superior to man with which it may be possible for man to® 
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r from Pie T anare cue man is a contributory partner 
Dr. Morgan’s sense of the term, 


shh 


e. 
ression. 
has made an 


fven those W. ; ; 7 
provokes thought and that this book says things that are worth weighing 


"alike in themselves and in thoughts that they Will create in the reader’s mind. 
E. S. WATERHOUSE. 


Religion and the Rise of Western Culture. By CHRISTOPHER Dawson. (Sheed & 
Ward. Price 18s.) : 


In the second series of his Gifford Lectures, delivered at Edinburgh in 1948- 
49, Mr, Dawson continues to delevop the thesis that “religion is the dynamic 
clement in culture’ by analysing the forces that have gone to the building up 
of what we call Western civilization, Of the importance of the subject today 
no-one will have any doubt, and those who are familiar with the works of the 
author will admire once again the breath of learning and spiritual perceptive- 
tess which have gone to the making of this latest production. It is much more 
#historian’s book than a philosopher’s, though any philosopher interested in 
the development of European thought will find this work a valuable and illum- 
nating commentary on the background against which that thought developed, 
D the chapter on the Mediaeval School and University has passages of 
: ect relevance. It is a period which has been notoriously neglected for one 
“son or another by most modern students of philosophy and now that we seem 
ohn of Sali ed a situation which might well merit the condemnation of 
ens sbury—dialectica exsanguis et sterilis—we might have something 

rom the men who built up “ʻa great structure of thought in which every 
co-ordinated and subordinated to the divinescience. .. .”” 
T. CoRBISHLEY, S.J. 


a ts Philosophy, By G. Burniston Brown, (Allen & 
ie Pp. 189. Price 15s.) 
| “uiters 


sing fate, Te philosophy of science seem destined for a peculiarly depres- 
w attacked eens of war escaping in an enemy plane, they are liable to 


Y the one side for their real allegiance, and by the other for 
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their appearance. And so it is with the author of this book, who is 
Physics at University College, London. The physicists wil] 
philosophical appearance and I am afraid most philosophe: 
of the philosophy. Z 

But though there may be some dispute over the Philosophy thea 
possesses two of the most elusive virtues: it is clearly written and. EL 
esting. There are several well-presented biographical sketches ( Toe ; 
Mill, Newton, Whewell, Francis Bacon, and Aristotle) and good desee A 
of a number of experiments, some historic and some novel. An en A | 
range of philosophical, logical, and scientific topics is touched upon, ince i 
ethics, the paradoxes of Zeno and Epeminides, freewill, evolution, ina 
scholastic logic, perception, higher geometry, psychology, semantics, com | 
and gravitation. The book seems most satisfactory in so far as it deat 9 


sappr Ove 
S will disa 
Pp 


the history of the philosophy of science and is a stimulus to further T Af t 
But it attempts rather more than this: it“... attempts to give a so | d 
. . . problems, some of which have been the subject of argument by È 
sophers since the earliest times, . . . (approaching them) . . . in a way 44, : 
... most scientists would accept if they thought about these matters” Di 
8). Further, the author hopes that his views ‘‘outline a basis for a satisfe. f l 
theory of knowledge” (p. 8). But he makes the following remark: RE p 
sophers, no doubt, would wish for a more detailed treatment, but Sip 
treatment would be out of place in a book addressed to the general raj.) t 
That is, he claims to give the scientists’ approach to difficult Philos: t 
problems in a way that he thinks may not satisfy the philosophers, butna b 
appropriate to the layman. Now, successful business men may alef o 
Cadillacs and the makers may double their sales by advertising this fati 

if the engineers think them shoddy though flashy, wise men ignore the twf k 
tastes. One may be able to sell the public the kindergarten positivismds ff h 
book by claiming the support of scientists, but advertising technique isf n 
substitute for good reasons and careful argument. The first sentence i sa 
book begins: “The word science is derived from a Greek word meaninghs f he 
ledge, but it has come to mean a method of obtaining knowledge... ageif a 
procedure . . . a special way of learning. . . .’’ I can find little supporaey m 
dictionary or in common usage for this claim: the usual meaning of “sia fi or 
is close to the Greek original—“‘systematic or organized knowledge,’ %e | tt 


later definitions are less satisfactory: “Free will means being conscios ti * 18 
being able to make a choice, and of this there can be no doubt... ."(p. ijl. 
Determinists do not deny the existence of a “feeling of making a choe f 
they deny the reality of free will. The two things cannot have the sama f % 
ing. His most serious attempt at definition centres around the words W fr 
position” and “‘fact’’: “in the interests of clarity, also, several words suche | 


x a 


. . . ‘proposition’ which have had more than one meaning during their hit Af 4 
have had to be firmly pinned down and confined to one meaning eho i he 
the book”’ (p. 7). He thinks it very important to define ‘‘fact’’: this wot th 
hardly ever been defined, and never, I believe, clearly defined, The us dë ih 


word without definition is the first step to confused thinking . . . (its aeti 
one might almost say, the first problem of philosophy” (p. 7). On pag?) i th 
are given this definition, after being told that a proposition is a E aT 
which asserts or denies something” (p. 37): “It is useful and conven de 
have a special word for true propositions. These will be called facts. BE Te 
is not content with a definition: he hopes to achieve an analysis as T ef On 
first sight it may seem strange that a fact is a proposition, . , .’” Since! i 
position is a sentence, which consists of words, the definition impi g bo 
facts are strings of words. This seems an unsatisfactory solution to a 
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; pilosophy.”’ Facts and sentences are in some sense on different 
jem 0 oleon I died at St. Helena’’ isa sentence, It is a fact that Napoleon I 
ois. Na Helena. There are further complications: it turns out that this 
at St. ample is not a fact but a hypothesis since “‘it is a Proposition that 
cular e d” (p. 40), whereas it is possible to verify “H. S. Truman is 
ot D° the United States” (p. 39). The “possibility of verification’’ is an 
ent 0. s the author foresees: he thinks (P. 153) his “definition 
the assumption of the uniformity of Nature . . . facts involve beliefs of 
e (my italics). To sum up the objections to these definitions, I think 
his lg t even persuade ‘most scientists’ (1) it is a fact and not a hypothesis 
Pac migh be were dropped on London during the last war, despite the past 
Uke that bom this fact can be stated using words from the sentence (1), but is not 
af tense, (2) thing as the sentence, so facts are not sentences, (3) it does not 
the ae the uniformity of Nature. 
de en epistemological superstructure on these foundations is naturally of the 
f iver variety: “. . . it always comes as a shock to realize that chairs 
arc tables and people . . . are inferences which we make unconsciously . . ,”’ 
and j. A most appropriate comment on this view is made by the author 
a elsewhere (p. 187). “Has not Lord Russell truly remarked that sur- 
rise is the mark of error ?’’ On the heliocentric theory he comments “the 
p roposition that the Earth moves cannot be proved e and it may well be 
tbat the Inquisition was right in rejecting it.” There 1S no more question of 
the Inquisition being right than of the exponents of the binary number system 
being right: the choice is not between two alternatives, one right and the 
other wrong. The Inquisition were quite mistaken in believing that it was. 

I think the author too often fails to distinguish between knowing how and 
knowing that: more precisely, between knowing how and knowing how to tell 
bow. It is assumed that the ability to describe scientific method correctly is a 
necessary concomitant of successful scientific activity: it is not even a neces- 
sary consequence. We are told that “‘Aristotle’s immortality lies in this: that 
he was the first in recorded history to attempt to devise a method for arriving 
atsecure and reliable knowledge based on observation’ (p. 44). In fact, many 
methods for arriving at such knowledge had been devised (by the early astron- 
omers, for example), and the details given. Aristotle’s originality was only in 
| the field of philosophical talk about scientific method. Later we are told “It 
si 5 is Bacon’s great merit that he initiated a way of thinking that we all now 

_ accept” (p. 68). Now Bacon may have been the first to say something about 
"ye scientific method with which we all now agree, but this is not to initiate a way 
af of thinking. Scientific method had long embodied in practice the principles 
œf first enunciated by Bacon, 
jä There are many other points on which one would like to disagree-with the 


tfj “entific attitude (as seen by the author of this book). For example, “...a 
my) “°eping person is 


ma | ‘ not completely unconscious, otherwise, of course, it would 
i eo toes to awaken him. . . - (p. 169). On page 170 he says “The fact 
A | ates E possible to deny the existence of other people, as the Solipsists do, 


ef internal Se their existence is not a fact but a hypothesis.” This sentence is 
af the Sues piece stents if the possibility of denial turns facts into hypotheses, 
ME The E yod of the sentence is wrongly applied. On page 173 he says: 
Hi definition? ct of ethics is greatly confused by the fact that no satisfactory 


WB Methog of the words ‘good’ and ‘bad’ have ever been given. Scientific 


ff On the ae of be used to solve problems which are not clearly expressed.’” 


"0 ethica] Page, however, we hear that “scientific method is indispensable 
s book. In -o ider ations. ; 


” I think this last sentence gives us the key to the 
c method is indispensable everywhere; in the kitchen, 
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the Houses of Parliament, ethics, and laboratories. And in [ 

exclusive province of scientists. Too many people want to have it b ity 
they think it is the scientists that are indispensable everywhere fens 
they have the scientific method. I see absolutely no evidence to fens 
view that scientists, however good in their own field, are any bette Ort, 
cians, husbands, industrial designers, or moralists than those whose M 
ticeship was served in a non-scientific field. In fact, I see no evi deve 

port the view that scientists are any better at writing about Scientific A xi 
than the poor, muddled, philosophers. MICHAEL See a a 


a Sense 


Ẹ 
Essay in Physics. Viscount SAMUEL (With a letter from Dr. Albert Binge | f 
(Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1951, pp. 154. Price 7s. 6d.) t 3 
In his Foreword to this Essay the author confesses that he is Not hime, | a 
physicist. It would be all too easy for the professional Physicist to gf 
seriously to consider an analysis of his own subject by one who Stary t 
such a disclaimer. But the reactions to the current situation in physig, x 
eminent a mind as Lord Samuel’s deserve respectful attention, Pity, ) e 
Einstein for one shows that he thinks so by his carefully considered ls p 
which is printed at the end of the book. B 
Even physicists themselves are ready to admit that there is SOT 
rather fantastic about the current formulation of the foundations ol ts a 
subject. It is well for them to be given an opportunity to see it throug fe, © 
eyes of someone like Lord Samuel. They are then made to realize how ita t 
quately its concepts have been rendered comprehensible to the imi ° 
and to learn what are the aspects upon which the layman chiefly x i 
enlightenment. fi 
Lord Samuel's first chapter on “Nature and Mathematics” is a col a 
commentary upon a variety of concepts: the “physically real,” “spacetz' 5 
“explanation,” “chance’’ and statistics. Broadly speaking, he aims p&| a 
tinguish between “fictional abstractions” and the “physically real.’’ Heg 
he does not sufficiently recognize that what he regards as real is not immeli} a 
given, that the things which he terms physically real are in fact construiti th 
the mind sets in correspondence with sensations or experience. This pits | y 


fully and vividly dealt with by. Professor Einstein in the published lita! j 
seems to the reviewer to underlie all Lord Samuel’s difficulties. For its M 
(a) that the distinction he wishes to make is largely illusory, (b) thatthe fj 
structs which constitute physical reality are not necessarily either uniqul® ff re 
finally determined, (c) that there is no physics without physical theory. | 
We may consider a particular topic in somewhat more detail. Lord Sate 
devotes special attention to the Uncertainty Principle which he is appt Bx fr 
unwilling to accept. The consequences of this principle to which he obj? ff wi 
that the result of any particular observation concerning, say, an dt“ fi to 
cannot be completely predicted. Any possible predictions have to be ste E 
terms of probabilities. de 
The status of the principle must be made clear. The physical theo 
cerned deals with the constructs “electron,” “photon’’ and so on, 4 xe E L 
those like “clock” and “measuring rod.’’ Now a prediction in physic w a 
that we make certain observations about a system and use the results ta x 
observations in order to predict (i.e. to “calculate” or “‘infer’’) the 16, à 
other observations. But the theory is such that the act of obser, 2 
system must disturb the system in a manner that is not completely sa : 
This is a logical consequence of the existence in the theory of the qua i 
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Planck’s constant h which is not zero. Theref 
Tae a rediction concerning a system whose condition was to some 
to ma wn directly it had been observed (and, of course, had it not 
“nt unkno pserved we could make no prediction at all). So we cannot say 
gil be found on some other occasion of observing it, 
muel says that ‘‘most, though not all physicists have accepted 
» he must be taken to mean that most physicists believe that 
” etc., stand in more satisfactory corre- 
th experience than any others that have been proposed and that 
t the logical correctness of the deduction of the Uncertai 
ae d its consequences.  — ; 
„ciple t be asserted that it is impossible to invent some other set of 
ts which can be set in satisfactory correspondence with experience 
onm would not lead to an uncertainty principle. However, no physicist 
and whic ae d such constructs and probably no physicist has any inkling as 
Dias Mee old be done. All physicists would agree that, were it possible, it 
to how 1 uire a complete recasting of all our basic constructs, probably pre- 
would ae that of “time.’’ Professor Einstein, possibly alone of modern 
i ei definitely holds that this reconstruction is possible, though even 
E Sound no way of approaching it. 

Brisich he quotes Professor Einstein in support of his view, Lord Samuel’s 
attitude to the whole matter is fundamentally different. So far as the reviewer 
can follow his argument, he appears to hold pig chairs, tables, atoms, elec- 
trons, electromagnetic fields, and ‘So on are “real independently of our 
experience. Also he apparently believes that the events in which they par- 
ticipate are real in the same way and that a “‘cause’’ exists for every event. 
And, though he puts “‘space’’ and “‘time’’ in the category of “fictional abstrac- 
tions” he actually treats them also as real in his sense since his notion of cause 
implies a sequence in time and, since he expressly disallows action at a dis- 
tance, he pre-supposes the existence of distance. In short, he believes in a 
universe which is given and which produces our experience. 

This has also been the traditional view in experimental physics. But most 
natural philosophers hold that it is experience that is given and we construct 
the universe from it. The constructs are of course termed ‘‘real’’ because 
| nothing else is recognized to which the term may be attached, 
<) A full examination of this point of view has recently been given by H. 
Margenau in his book The Nature of Physical Reality (New York 1950). Though 
it leaves much that is still open to discussion, it does seem to the present 
oe to underlie all the great fundamental advances which have been 
made by modern physics. 

Lord Samuel’s view leads him to hold that physical knowledge can be got 


fo y Speculative philosophy. As he expresses it, this is in direct contradiction 
with current id 


f ore we are called 
e0 


b 
what 
a an Tord Sa 
ctions, nr e 
i pose acts “electron,” “photon, 
pt vi 
pdence © a 


It canno 


w to his fas, as indeed he appears to be ready to admit, The objection 

a a esente 6 that he is prepared to introduce elements, for example 
ence ae deter quiescent energy,’’ which he is unable to put in correspon- 

oy One experience, : 

Jé may remark in 


passing that this last consideration is relevant also to 
td Samuel’ 


a Mind s “Postscript” which deals briefly with the problem of Matter 

yë siders th ves all respect for his deep learning in such questions, one con- 

i di Problema. pie advocated in this review do go some way in disposing 3 

f + tor the are Fae ons uane DE 
W ; y regard what is “given” not as matter an 

BS agaat said, mer E ; 


: ely experience. Experience constitutes a single aggregate, 
"aati not itself either £ Aa 


material or non-material. Lord Samuel writes of a 
m nature,” p 


ut one conceives that tbe duality is largely an arbitrary 
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one between the sets of constructs which we place in corresponden. 
i i ing t that there i «leg 
experience and that it has no meaning to say tha Te isa duality Sane 
ence itself. pl 
To return to the main development of Lord Samuel’s book, in p; 
chapter he states what in his opinion are the “Problems outstan, 
present-day physics—those of the nature of electromagnetic radia 
gravitation, of motion, and of waves and particles. There is aa 
much of physics omitted from this list! And, of course, there must eu 
deal yet to be discovered about all these topics. But the Problems àt 
Samuel states them appear to be largely created by his view of R A 
reality: indeed, his concept of the “nature of” these constructs go ap 
exists for physics. Stay i 
The rest of his Essay, forming its main part, is the exposition of his bp i 
thesis of a ‘‘Two-State Ether.’’ He wishes to suggest “that energy exis” 
two states—quiescent and active, and passes easily from one to the othe © 
“Quiescent energy is conceived as a continuum, and as the sole Thr 
constituent of the universe. All material events are to be accounted o 
cases of the activation of quiescent energy.’’ ne 
Here one can only point out that, viewing the subject now as o in f 
physical theory, physics has already achieved something like wha i 
Samuel wants his hypothesis to achieve. For quantum theory, in its fi 
application, has to a large extent obliterated the boundaries between iy 
and space, And relativity theory, in its field, has gone even further in this, 
direction. For it does away with the separate existences of space-time aif) 
matter. This point is clearly stated in Professor Einstein’s contriy, 
though, as he says, physicists appear not to have fully realized it. Also thy, 
yet another way in which relativity has done away with action at a dits 
a concept to which Lord Samuel particularly objects and which he hina) 
concerned to remove. In relativity theory, both gravitation and rds 
effects are propagated with the speed of light which means that they e: 
only over zero intervals in space-time. That is to say, from a four-dimesa 
standpoint, there is no action at a distance in current physics. Possibly tih 
is not commonly realized. | 
This Essay in Physics is a forcible demonstration of the need that exiit 
a clear and accessible statement of the basic structure of current pip! 
Lord Samuel’s attractive presentation of his views invites a reply in ttle 
of such a statement. If someone accepts the invitation, the Essay wil i 
served a worthy purpose and one which ‘its distinguished author, one fë 
convinced, would be the first to welcome. : ; 


‘ng! 


W. H. Mow 


Form and Content in Logic.—An Inaugural Lecture by G. H, von WH@ 
(Cambridge University Press. 1949. Price 1s. 6d.) 


In the logic of propositions, a tautology may be defined as a truth-fun? ! 
of n propositions which has the truth-value “‘true” for every posil t ; 
bination of truth-values in the propositions; the number of such Piy 
combinations being determined, independently of the form or contento 
n propositions, by the Principles of Contradiction and of Excluded M 
In terms of the concept of a tautology, so defined, Professor vo% 
states the theme of his inaugural lecture as follows: DA 

“The concept of a tautology works very well for the purpose of ae 
the idea of logical truth or ‘independence of content’ in proposition? ooh 
i.e. in that province of logical truth where the variable parts of the ex? 
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tudy are sentences. Can it be applied for a similar purpose in those 
we D logical truth where the variables mean Properties or relations? 
ces Mion could be answered affirmatively, if it could be shown that 
constants which occur in expressions about Properties and relations 
w ‘eliminated’ and ‘replaced’ by logical constants of Proposi- 
oe von Wright suggests two methods by which this aim might be 
satisfactory than the first. 
mples, one from functional, 
es are, respectively, of the 


achieved 
The met 
and the © 
forms: (1) [(«) (fx D gx) . (Ax) (fx. hx)] d (Hx) (gx . hx) 

(2) (ax) (Hy) f (x, y) D (Ax )(Ay) f-converse (x, y) 


method makes use of the concept of a “taut 
The Bias” It may be illustrated for (1) as follows. $ 
ee duals, a and b, in the world, of the appropriate 
Perei Then (1) could be rewritten as 
i j 


ology in all possible 
uppose there are only 
type for the functions 


(1a) [fa O ga. fb D gb. (fa. ha) v (fb. hb)] © [(ga . ha) v (gb. hb)] 


which is a truth-functional tautology of six Propositions, A corresponding 
result would be obtained for any number, n, of individuals, i.e. for any possible 
finite world. Professor von Wright remarks that a similar procedure could be 
followed for the elimination of non-propositional constants (i.e, “converse’’) 
in the case of (2); but he does not indicate how this should be done, nor is 
it obvious. The question is next considered of whether “the concept of a 
tautology in all possible worlds gives the proper meaning to the idea of logical 
truth” in the Logic of Properties and Relations; but in this suggestion 
Professor von Wright finds two difficulties. The first is that the number of 
possible worlds is unlimited and, hence, that though truth-tables can be 
used to decide whether an expression is a tautology in any given world of 
n individuals, they cannot be used to decide whether it is a tautology in all 
possible worlds; nor is there any known alternative general method of proving 
this. The second difficulty is that the criterion suggested, though a necessary, 
\ isnot a sufficient, condition of logical truth; for it is satisfied by arithmetical 
els | propositions which are false. And to amend the criterion by an express 
vf Provision against this possibility is ‘‘to make the idea of logical truth dependent 


upon the idea of truth about numbers,”’ for which there is no general decision- 
Procedure, 


It seems to me th 
more fundamental ob 

` descri ti it 
wafi , “Nption of its pu 
-în domains other th 


at Professor von Wright’s first “difficulty” conceals a 
jection, if not to his suggested procedure, at least to his 
Tpose as the ‘‘clarification’’ of the idea of logical truth 
OCS an those of propositional logic by the use of the concept 
Apa mone ae transformation of (1) into (ra), under the condition that 
wh tion. But its Sa y individuals of the appropriate type, is a valid transforma- 


2 emsel: lidity depends on the logical truth of expressions which cannot 
{3 i nae be regarded as expressing “tautologies’’ in the sense in which 
n iN'the Peres 10 propositional logic, Suppose we write the above condition 
ie : 

al Then th . ©) [Ey ~ fx) D (x =a vx =D). 

4 ® fact that the transformation is valid is the same as the fact that 

S 


(x) E 


PV Ais) e a x = by = [(x) (fx) = (fa . fb)] 
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expresses a logical truth. But it is not a tautology in the limit 
Or, if this way of putting the matter is unacceptable, we may 
simply, that the legitimacy of such transformations presupposes a Ai 
truth of “(x) (fx) O fx”; which cannot similarly be exhibited as A e log 
without presupposing its own logical truth. Generally, it seems auty 
constants which Professor von Wright seeks to eliminate can be g 
only by an exertion of their own logical powers. And this exertion 4 
sanctioned either by the logical truth of some expression expressing a a 
or by the principles which Professor von Wright mentions on Pages wy P 
being “basic in relation to the concept of a truth-function and the come 3 
of truth-tables,’’ viz. the principles (i) that every Proposition has ii i 
value (is true or false) and (ii) that no proposition has more than one ‘ 
value (is not true and false). The legitimacy of the procedures used fu i 
“reduction” of logical truths from domains other than the proposition a 
tautologies of n propositions must always involve logical truths of these 
which Professor von Wright considers to be in need of clarification, Prole P 
von Wright cannot have overlooked this fact. But it means that th i 
gramme of “clarification’’ appears, after all, as the more modest q, 
exhibiting, in a fairly novel way, the familiar formal links between hi £ 
propositional capital and its functional and relational provinces, f 
This belief is confirmed by an examination of Professor von Wright's au f 
suggested procedure. The procedure may be illustrated for (1) as filly 
First, a set of eight conditions is defined which are collectively exhays, 
(any individual satisfies one of them), mutually exclusive (no indy 
satisfies more than one) and independently satisfiable. They may being 
sented by the functions: “fx. gR . h2,” “fF. gf. ~ hg” “R. ~ gii 
SR. BE. Ww hE,” “Wik. gx bx,” “Wik. ex ~ hk, “~ fî. ~ gii 
“~f. ~g. ~x hk,” Corresponding to these are eight existence-propatix 
each to the effect that one of these eight conditions is satisfie ù 
“(Hx) (fx . gx .hx),” “(Ex) (fx. gx : ~ hx),”” and so on). There are 2!= 
possible combinations of truth values of these eight propositions. If thea 
set out in a truth-table, and (1) is expanded by expressing each of itits 
parts as a truth-function of some pair of these eight propositions, the result 
expression is found to have the truth-value “true” for all 256 pë | 
combinations. This may be put more briefly as follows. Expand (1) into 


ed Senge in 


ay 66 


© (1b) {~ (Ax) (fx . ~ gx . hx) . ~ (Ex) (fx. ~ gx ~ hx) . [(Ex) (fx ghi 
: (Gx) (fx . ~ gx. hx)]}D [(Ax) (fx. gx . hx) v (Ax) (~ fx. gb) 


The result is, obviously, a truth-functional tautology of four propositions. ; 

The procedure for (2) is as follows. Taking Professor von Wright's exa f 
of “If somebody is teacher of somebody, then somebody is pupil of somebaiy 
(2’); and representing ‘‘x is somebody’s teacher’’ by “tæ” and “x is somebit! 
pupil” by “px”; we may represent four collectively exhaustive and mii 
exclusive conditions by the functions 


5 
E De! thie pe IR. pe EA R 


Corresponding to these four conditions are four existence-propositiass * 
to the effect that one of these four conditions is satisfied (i.e. “(Ax) (oR 
““(Gx) (tx . ~ px)’’ and so on). If we now conclude, as before, that the? 
24 = 16 possible combinations of truth-values of these four propositio® 
expand (2’) into 


(2’a) [(Hx) (tx . px) v (Ax) (tx. ~ px)] D [(@x) (tx . px) v (Ax) (~ wP 
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d that the result is a tautolo 
shall not = ya third procedure, the nat 
A eculiar to relational logic,” 


possible, we skall find 


g tables. The four com- 
tons excluded as impossible are those for which: “ (Ax) (tx. px)” has 
othevaiue “false”; (3x) (tx. ~ px)” and “Gx (tx phy” hes 
tru truth-values; and “(Hx) (~ tx. ~ px)” has either truth-value. 

opposite ocedures illustrated for (1) and (2’) are said to be adaptable to any 
The pro in the Logic of Properties or Relations. Professor von Wright 
expressio that it would be premature to decide that the conception of a 
concludes of the existence-propositions resulting from the above procedures 
tautology actory criterion of logical truth in these domains. This decision, he 
js a 5a S d have to wait, first, upon proof that elimination of impossible 
says, W ions of truth-values was, where necessary, complete; and, second, 


B i ge 
ot that the criterion was satisfied in the world of numbers, 
upo! 


Now as regards ey POs that the exclusion of four combinations of 
truth-values of existence-propositions as logically impossible is sanctioned b 
the logical truth of (2’) itself. In what sense is the result of this and the other 

rocedures used to be regarded as a “‘clarification’’ of the idea of “1 ogical 
inth’ as predicated of (2°)? The procedure for (1) has not this patent cir- 
cularity. But? its expansion into (1b) is sanctioned by the logical truth of 
such expressions as 


~ (Ax) (fx) D [~ (Hx) (fx. gx). ~ (dx) (fx. ~ gx)] 


which cannot be similarly reduced to a tautology without its logical truth 
being presupposed. 

Professor von Wright would feel happy about logical truth if the ground 
floor of logic were reserved for tautologies, Accordingly, whatever of logical 
truth is not of this kind is bundled upstairs to the level of “procedures.” 

Suppose one sought to clarify the notion of logical truth as applied, say, 
to (3) “If something is red, something is coloured” by proceeding as follows. 
There are three conditions, viz. being red and coloured, being coloured and 
| aotred, and being neither red nor coloured, of which it is true that everything 
\ must satisfy one, nothing can satisfy more than one, and the fact that one is 
__ Satisfied or not is logically independent of the question of whether another is 
satisfied or not. There are three corresponding existence-propositions, each 
to the effect that one of these three conditions is satisfied, and eight possible 
combinations of truth-values of these three propositions. Expanding “If 


a} f| Something is red, Something is coloured’’ into “Something is red and coloured 
Hh > [Something is red and coloured) yv (something is coloured and not red)],”’ 
i a obtain a tautology of two propositions. Is this procedure to count as a 
g tification of the notion of logical truth as applied to (3)? 

“nan von Wright’s thesis is presented with polish and elegance. He 

Nor oe however, Say that a syllogism is an “if... then...” sentence. 

logic a. md he assume, without question, that the A and I forms of Aristotelian 
w te to be identified with negatively and positively existential forms of 
i mm functiona] logic. P. F. STRAWSON. 


i My italics. ‘ 
* AS was pointed out to me by Mr. H. P. Grice. 


__———— 
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Analytical Biology. By G. SOMMERHOFF. Geoffrey Cumberlege, (Oxf 
versity Press. 1950. Price 17s. 6d.) © 


The primary aim of this book is to give an analysis of the Notion of 
tion and of related biological concepts. The introductory chapter jg de 
a methodological discussion intended to show the need for such an V b 
In the second chapter a preliminary analysis of the notion of adapta 
given which culminates, in Chapter III, in an exposition of the nae 
directive correlation with the help of differential equations. The re On y 
two chapters are devoted to applications of the results reached to E : 
biological and other problems. a af 

As the notion of directive correlation seems to be the key to the i | 
standing of the author’s thesis, perhaps the most useful service whi 1i 
reviewer can render is an attempt to give some account of this rather as oi 
cated notion. I think this can be done most briefly and clearly in set-theorei 


terms. 


We must first decide what are to be regarded as individuals (as opps i 
sets) in our system. These will be time-slices and time-stretches of orgi 
and environments of such time-stretches. By a time-slice of an organini 
meant any momentary state of it, and by a time-stretch any continuous pi 
of the whole time extent of the organism which has a beginning and anei? 
time. By the environment of any time-stretch z will be meant the objet% 
sisting of all the places which are neither before nor after the beginning! 
in time (but excluding the beginning of z itself), and are such that {it 
absence of intervening opaque bodies) a light wave can reach from eadh 
them to some part of z. The spatial extent of this environment will thee" 
depend only on the time-length of z, the velocity of light being assumed io 
constant. The above can best be understood with the help of the Minko 
cone diagram. Here the time-stretch z is represented by the line s0 mate 
Its environment is represented by the base of the cone marked enl) A 
beginning and end of z are marked B(z) and E(z) respectively. In what m 
small letters will be used as variables (or dummy names) representits ty 
viduals of any of the above three kinds; capitals will be used to denote” 
such individuals, and Greek letters to denote sets of such sets. 

Now suppose we have sets X and Z of time-slices of organisms an 
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ents which are such that whenever the be 
viron member of X and the environment of z is 
z is a member of Z. Under such circumstance 
holds between X and Y on the one hand an 


ginning of any time- 
a member of Y, then 
es we can say that a 
d Z on the other. We 
member of Y into a 
entence we can write 
cur frequently in the 


: menaa 2)" because expressions of this kind will oc 

upi TE $ 

se Ti now in a position to expound (I hope not too inadequately) Mr. 
e 


erhoff’s notion of directive correlation, In the diagram the line marked x 
gm ts a time-stretch of some organism, say a bird, and y and z represent 
ee ies of x, the end of y being identical with the beginning of z. 
total stretch whose beginning is identical with the beginning of y and 
The í ee is identical with the end of z, can be denoted by “y + 2’. Now 
pe we have a set 7 (not necessarily finite) of sets of environments, its 
su oe being E;,E,, . . . (to one of which the environment of z belongs); and 
p A (not necessarily finite) of sets of responses—R,, R, . . . these being sets 
ie which are the beginnings of responses of various kinds made by 
T bird (and to one of which the beginning of z belongs). We must further 
suppose that the sets comprising 7 and those belonging to p can be paired off 
in one-one fashion in such a way that, with reference to a fixed set G of time- 
stretches, all characterized by the fact that they end in the attainment of a 
certain goal, if we take any pair X,Y under this correlation (X being a member 
of » and Y a member of p) then we shall have DI(X,Y,G). Let us suppose 
that the subscripts to the set designations have been so assigned that designa- 
tions of sets coupled in the above way have the same subscript, then E; Ri 
vill represent any such couple and if the beginning of z belongs to R; and its 
environment to E; then its end will belong to G. The environmental sets 
might be specified, for example, by reference to the various Spatial positions 
relatively to the beginning of z of some food object, the correlated sets Ri 
would then be the beginnings of appropriate responses to food objects in such 
positions. f 

Now we turn to the longer time-stretch y + z containing a part y which is 
prior in time to z. The environment of y will be a part of the larger environ- 
dù i ment of y + z. Suppose we have a set A of time-slices of organisms to which 


represe 
shorter S 


iss the beginning of y belongs. A might be specified by saying that every member 
my of it is a bird in a state of hunger. We must further suppose that we have a 
pip stBotsetsB.B,,.. . of environments such that to every set R; of p there is 
ed a set B; of B 


$ satisfying the condition DI(A,B;,R;). In our example each B; 
will contain a time-slice of the food object. Thus if the environment of yisa 
; F apar of B; its end (and consequently the beginning of z) will be a member 
i (Since its beginning is a member of A). In other words members of A and 

i Will together initiate responses of the kind R;. 


i ae this decides nothing regarding the environment of z, which depends on 
cf Must eect of y + z of which the environment of y is only a part. We 
such th erefore Suppose that we have a set K of sets C,,C,, .. . of environments 


at each Member of e 


Th ember : ach member C; of « contains a part which is a 
yf OEC, th ot Bi and 1s also such that if the environment of y + zis a member 
i » then the environment 


of z will be a member of E;. From these assump- 
+z do ollow that we shall have DI(A,C;,G). But if the environment of 
œ not belong to one of the sets composing k, then a correlated pair 


DAG is 
Dhtage igo °VOKed and G is not reached. Now Mr. Sommerhoff applies the 
€ctive correlatio 
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sets from 7 and p. He calls the set G the focal condition and the set e D 
correctly the set of sets cach of which consists of the Boolean sum of ( r Ne 
of k and A) the coenetic variable of the system, because its e eng 
involved in eliciting both members of each of the correlated pairs ER Ba 

It also follows from the above that if we take any time-stretch 2! 3 f i 
is shorter in time than z but has the same end as z, then the beginni, aA i 
and the environment of z’ must also belong to sets Rj’ and Ey (say) Dg of 
tively which are also directively correlated with respect to G, (They wae | 
course, not belong to the sets 7 and p but to some other sets 7’ ang Mal y 
cause if the beginning of z belongs to R; and its environment to E Ra a 
since we are assuming the causal law DI(R;, E;,G), it follows that the tg E 
z belongs to G, and since by hypothesis the end of z’ is identical with ie 
of z, it belongs to G, and if R,’ and E,’ were not directively Correlated y 
respect to G the end of z’ would not be a member of G. ni 

Tt will be noticed that if we let “C” denote the Boolean sum of all the 
in « then we can also write the causal law DI(A,C,G). But in this formula, 
the reference to all the possible routes by which a G may be reached is Obi, 
ated. The essential feature of directive correlation is that the set of comth i 
pairs from 7 and p has many members, so that the organism x is abeg f 
reach the goal in a variety of ways according to the variation in x. The teas 
the number of sets in 7 with their correlated number in p, the bette 
adapted to situations belonging to the type K. This is the feature ols 
processes which was emphasized by Mr. Braithwaite in his address tù 
Aristotelian Society, 1946-47. 

Mr. Sommerhoff has chosen to expound the notion of directive correky, 
in the language of physical science. But if the above brief exposition isad 
adequate it seems to me that it can be expressed much more generallyz f 


need not be limited to the physical sciences. Provided we have causali 
and correlated sets no restrictions need be placed upon the ways in whiti I 
sets are specified. 

On p. 69 Mr. Sommerhoff discusses the distinction between “being dis 
rately appropriate” and “being accidentally appropriate” with refer! i 
responses. As he refers to some ancient remarks of mine on this qui] 
perhaps I may be permitted to say what I think about the question att ae 
present time. It seems to me that there are two distinct languagesyté 1 
involved in both of which the word “‘accidentally”’ occurs but with a difas \ ie 
sense in each. When, in courts of law, or other situations of daily life, È 
question is debated whether some person did an act deliberately or aie fT 
tally, reference is made to that person’s intentions. If the act was intended" 
call it deliberate, if not we call it accidental. The question of causal khi ff 4 
not usually discussed in such contexts because this is not involved jat | 
distinction. Acts of both kinds may exemplify causal laws. But when 4 @ p 
considering physical or biological problems from the scientific standpointf 
are concerned with causal laws and the question of intention is not disas” H 
If therefore we use “accidentally” in scientific contexts we cannot be sig? 
in the same sense in which it is used in a language-system in which “inten H 
occurs. If, for example, we ask whether the seizing of a food object pya 
was accidental or not, we are asking whether it exemplified a certain } i 
causal law, in which we are interested, or not. Here I should agre? H p 
Sommerhoff’s analysis is very useful. We can say that the occur | 
accidental if it did not involve directive correlation, as opposed to som rel R 


type of causal law, such as gravitation (e.g. if the bird happened 10 
beak open and the food dropped into it from above). In both use 
dental’’ we have an exhaustive disjunction between something 
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ological analysis, 
the truly heroic 


S 3 range P f 
Ber hysic 
| either a o i : : what you 

= y serve. Because if what you observe is not in agreement with the expec- 

a : 


ns of your system you will be compelled to reject it by explaining it 
© ‘í you are not prepared to revise your system, A system of hypotheses 
away ey adhered to presupposes that everything is “known in principle’ 
corma the future has no surprises. But the history of science shows that 
and Rens to time there have been surprises and fortunately there have been 
sr occasionally with wit enough to recognize them instead of. being content 
to explain them away. ; i 

The last two chapters of Mr. Sommerhoff’s book provide very many inter- 
esting topics for discussion, but any attempt even to enumerate them would 
carry US beyond the bounds of a review. J. H. Woopcrr. 
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With this broad educational purpose in view, the Institute— 
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All branches of Philosophy are represented—Ethics and Social Philosophy, & 
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Logic and Metaphysics and Psychology. 
These lectures are free to members. 


(2) Issues a-quarterly philosophical journal (free to members). 

(3) Proposes to form a philosophical Library. i 
(4) Gives guidance and assistance to individuals in their philosophical reading. 
(5) Encourages research in Philosophy. È 
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PLATO AS POET: A CRITICAL 
INTERPRETATION 


JOHN HARTLAND-SWANN, B.Litt., Ph.D, 


PART I 


Plato, unlike Aristotle, was a poet: and just there lay his tragedy. 
SIR A, QUILLER-COUCH 


Philosophy and poetry (are) blended together where Plato is at his 
highest—in his Myths. J. A. STEWART 


| Taar Plato was in some sense a poet is a fact which most of us are 

prepared to recognize without much hesitation, What is not always 
| dear is how far any of his Dialogues, in whole or in part, may be 
justly described as poetry, and to what extent his “poeticalness”’ 
must affect our critical approach to, and hence our evaluation of, his 
| philosophy as a whole. And this, in effect, is the problem to which I 
Propose to address myself in this paper. Before, however, I attempt 
to discuss what is an exceptionally complicated issue, a few remarks i 
ofa more general nature will not perhaps be out of place—for the need z 
: of caution in any approach to Plato is obvious from the start. i 
te the works of the Pre-Socratic philosophers, which have 
: Ee down to us in such fragmentary form, the text of Plato is 
Peevey free from lacunae and corruptions, and we probably 
ees almost everything that he ever put in writing. Moreover, 
| ugh Plato lived in an age when philosophical terms had still not ~ 


ee 


-acqui 
; peed a stable connotation, we seem to witness, throughout the 
i TOR a const 
m 0 . . . `. . » 
: : ae to achieve clarity of diction, logical rigour in 
z NC , withi imi ici 
emighta In limits, verbal precision. 


lalo : 
ant effort to avoid vagueness and obscurity, and a 
en 
*gument iS 
assume, then, that difficulties of interpretation would not . 
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detain us unduly, and that we could fairly quickly pass t 
and criticism. Yet precisely the opposite is the case. For 
the problem of correct interpretation is acuter than ¢ 
perhaps than with any other philosopher in the en 
Western thought. Why is this so? 
Among the various reasons that suggest themselves, many 

would no doubt single out as the most important the peculiar, i 
form which Plato chose as a means of conveying his own, or his eh 


© xep 
With p 
Vera A 


tire p; 


Socrates’, philosophy. Instead of a systematic prose treatise, a Ll a 
as we know so well, a series of Dialogues—some of which are i i E 
in a highly dramatic manner. And it is primarily due to this drat iG 
setting, our critics would stress, that Platonic scholars hay, tie | i 
presented with such a formidable mass of enigmas in the Spher ; | ; 


interpretation—enigmas whose solution still occupies them toti 
day. 

Nor can it be said that this claim is without good foundation, ik f 
have to admit uncertainty, for instance, as to whether the chart 
portrayed in the Dialogues are historically accurate—whethe t 
actually made, or were likely to have made, the speeches attri | c 
to them; or whether Plato was re-modelling and perhaps impois | ol 
their views. We cannot be sure whether Plato himself really embu | a 
doctrines cautiously or hypothetically propounded by Socrate, in | h 
near the Platonic Socrates’ teaching approximated to thatdt | b 
historical Socrates, or how much of that teaching was superimps! | e 
by Plato. Again, it is not clear whether it is legitimate to takot: | r 
Dialogues exhibiting a “development” of Plato’s thought (in thes 
manner, for instance, as we can talk of Kant’s thought “‘developi’ 
from the Inaugural Dissertation to the Critique of Pure Rusmi 
whether we should assume rather that in the later Dialogues Phi 
“taking over” (and moving away) from Socrates, in order to setr X 
what is more specifically his own teaching. This is particularly vd f 
illustrated in the central point about which Plato’s whole philosop 
revolves—the doctrine of Forms or Ideas—which is still the subj 
of sharp controversy, and seems likely to remain so for a long whieh: | 
come. al 
These problems, perhaps, are sometimes forgotten when We ti 
we have grasped the main spirit of the Platonic philosophy, aa 
warming ourselves in the radiant glow of its other-worldlines 4 
surely it is just the artistic form of presentation—which me 
servedly won the Dialogues such a high place in ‘the wR 
literature—that is responsible for the long drawn out argumett a | 
what Plato himself believed and intended to teach, and how old | 
identified himself with either a historical or (as he put it in on? à 
Epistles): an idealized Socrates? 


1 Ep. ii, 314C. 


Pio Dp ’. 
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“core js, however, yet another complication of which we must take 
ios in a sense it cuts across all the foregoing remarks. It is 
the majority* of critics that Plato’s most serious or mature 


—W. . 
Ea Aristotle was mainly concerned—was never put into 


mi pher's f 
f| way mistep" ; 
and plant, but only for the sake of recreation and amusement,” 


Fo provide «memorials to be treasured against the forgetfulness of 
| adage by himself, or by any other old man who is treading the same 
ath”? Following this clue perhaps, some scholars inform us that even 
a later Dialogues “do not reveal, and are not meant to reveal, the 
real teaching of Plato,’""3 and that they “only contain what he thought 
ui | ft to give to a wider public in order to define his attitude to other 
tg | schools of philosophy.’’4 

The fact is, however, that—whether or no this contention is 
hii | correct—few scholars have ever accepted the full logical consequences 
Oty | ofsucha view (since it would virtually imply the abandonment of any 
nei | attempt to expound a “genuine” Platonic philosophy) ;s and most 
tn | have tried to extract the “real teaching” of Plato from the Dialogues 
{tz | by one critical method or another. Nor would it be justifiable what- 
mat | ever the logic of their position, to censure them for this, for the simple 
(iz | reason that a man of Plato’s genius, convinced as he was of the over- 
sm | riding importance of philosophy in the moulding of conduct, could 
jy’ | hardly fail to express his own views in one way or another, however 
j | much they might be disguised for the sake of the artistic coherence of 
b | aparticular Dialogue. 

We should not, then, interpret Phaedrus 276D too rigidly. For if 

1 Professor Harold Cherniss is a notable exception. 

è Jowett’s translation. This passage from the Phaedrus appears to receive 
confirmation from Ep. ii, 314C and Ep. vii, 341C-342A, 343E-344D. But the 
pe question is bound up with Plato’s conception of philosophy as a “way 
ae . Allan: Introduction (p. viii) to his translation of some of Julius 

: ae eee aa the title of Plato's Method of Dialectic, Oxford 1940. 
AE ues Greek Philosophy, Pi. I, Thales 19 Plato, p: 214. 
to making a or, whose views are similar to Burnet s, comes nearest, I TER 
himself” A S ces square with his theories—but he frequently > ae 
ith edn,, p oo example of this is his exposition (Plato: the ae anand his ry , 
giving us oe a ped -) of Plato s natural theology in Laws X; surely he is here 
M ee ; ; ; 
i f (279) eee Socrates, implicitly modifies this statement a little further 
tors are “pas a declares that if the compositions of poets, orators and legis- 
em, when Ge on knowledge of the truth, and they con coe or pane 
ators and eae put to the test, by spoken arguments, then these poets, 
ors may be rightly called philosophers. 
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Plato was above all anxious to avoid being misrepresented ; 
sidered that he could only properly convey his own serious ¢ 
orally, then why, it may be asked, did he write a series of D 
which, as was recognized from Aristotle’s time onwards i 
viously did not solely embody the views of Socrates ang th te 
characters portrayed? Surely he must have realized that A 
tators would, at some stage at least, read ‘‘Plato”’ into the AI 
and rightly assume that important doctrines, beyond the a í 
Socrates’ wisdom; were there being propounded? No doubt Paint 
realize this, and his problem, his very difficult problem, $ 
convey his own teaching without doing violence to the peculia., 
logue-form which he had chosen, for whatever reason, as the 
suitable means of written philosophic exposition. But this, of e | 
implied using some indirect, and hence possibly enigmatic, wy. | 
indicating just what those doctrines were; and although this a 
certainly not beyond the powers of (and probably quite congenial / 
a literary artist such as Plato, it meant presenting both admirer E ) 
critics with those acute problems of interpretation in regard ing, | p 
ciding where Socrates leaves off and Plato begins. And the mise, | 3 
sentation which he feared (cf. Phaedrus 275E) started to matetily | i 
even before his death'—whereas immediately after it his suce a 


at the Academy and his erstwhile pupil Aristotle began to givem 1 
flicting interpretations of his doctrines. 1; 
Nevertheless, recognition that Plato used an indirect and posh f ¢ 


enigmatic method of propounding his own “real teaching” dosky f 
us, as we shall see shortly, to approach the lengthier poetical passgs | 
in the Dialogues with some hope of deciding the purpose they we 
meant to serve, and their actual philosophical value. 
Similarly—and this is likewise important—recognition of the 
close interrelation of form and content in the Dialogues enablst } 
to appreciate that Plato’s artistic method of presentation, whati F 
its inconveniences, must be fully- taken into account if we are propii 
to understand the philosophy he is propounding. The fact tit | 
most of the Dialogues can, despite their philosophical enigmas, Ë 
read and enjoyed by non-specialists as “‘works of art has ent F 
aged a bifurcation of Platonic studies. Thus, as Mr. Allan has rit J 
emphasized,? on the one hand philosophical students have 
led to concentrate on the “pure” philosophy to be extract” 
the Dialogues, while on the other linguistic students hai i i 
these from a literary or philological point of view, ravisle E 
Plato’s dramatic genius or avidly compiling lexicographical z | 
tics, and more or less uninterested in the fact that they repre | 
_a search for truth. p 
z Dionysius II, who apparently wrote a handbook to “Platonismi T 
first offender. Cf. Ep. vii, 341B, a op: oha PE 
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3 pater, of course, had seen the futility of sucha bifurcation,: 
alter ulius Stenzel, among Platonic scholars, who properly 
w edent for a more satisfactory detailed interpretation of the 
and part of what he has to say in connection with the 
form and content is, as we shall see, pertinent to the 
Jem which concerns us here. Prof. J. A. Stewart— 
hall also find relevant (if unsatisfactory)\—saw two 
a dialectician, the other a poet or mythologist. 
if I read him correctly, finds no such dualism—or at least he 


t 
the PIC® 
1 gues , 


ajation of 


ticular prob 
views We $ 


hat have appeared, probably the soundest so far as interpre- 


t 6 
may oncerned. But I return to all this later. 


| nationis © 


fore, f : s i 
jee the following. Superficially, it might appear that whether 


Socrates” OF Plato's philosophy is being propounded in the Dia- 
i | Jogues is largely irrelevant to our enquiry—since presumably all we 
| have to do is to decide whether philosophy and poetry have there been 
| cuccessfully combined. But although this consideration would apply 
Tidy | jn most cases (in that of Lucretius for instance), in the Platonic 
a | Dialogues it is just this strange background problem, which I have 
| briefly discussed, that affects our whole evaluation of the combina- 
1 tion—when it can be said to take place. Moreover, as we shall see 
it | directly, the approach required in respect of a philosopher who uses, 
b | at times, a poetic method of philosophizing, is totally different from 
that necessary in the case of a poet who expresses his own (or 
another’s) entire system of philosophy in verse. 
| With this in mind let us examine the claim that Plato, on the basis 
ofthe Dialogues, is entitled to be called a poet, and see to what extent 
itis justified. We shall then be in a position to approach the more 
prickly question whether Plato’s combination of philosophy and 
_ poetry, in so far as it actually occurs, is beneficial or harmful from a 
philosophical point of view. 


| Poet or Dramatist? 
Sy though most of us are prepared, as was said at the outset, to - 
oe that Plato was in some sense a poet, it may reasonably be 
pressi whether the Dialogues, taken as a whole, do not give the im- 
i vie that their author might be more appropriately described as 
i I poetic ae artist. Certainly no Dialogue is uniformly poetic, however 
he oy be in some of its parts. eee 
ithas þ art, however, let us note that there is a double sense 1n which — 
een claimed that Plato is poetic. James Adam, a scholar who 


: Cf. his Plato and. Platonism, London 1893- SA ee eee bee Le 
Cf. Les Mythes de Platon, Paris 1930, PP- 4-5: 178. r eee 
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seems at times to adopt a rather sentimental attitude to Plato al 
ing, puts it as follows: “It is not only in his style and lan Stea 
Plato is poetical: his philosophy itself is steeped in poet ae thay 
shall altogether fail to understand his significance in the hie 
5 Sere le hist 
human thought unless we realize this indisputable fact, of 
halting to discuss the full implications of this statement A 1 
recall that Aristotle had implied that the “Socratic Conversat may l 
though not written in metrical language, should be classed as a SE 
as should the prose-mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus which p. 
apparently resembled.? But this was because they appeared to hi yy 
“imitative” in character, and “imitation” (uiunors) was, ai | 
aesthetic theory, the fundamental characteristic of art and hena $ 
poetry. On another occasion, when he was not occupied with enfor 
theoretical distinctions and demonstrating that metre was not a porti 
criterion, Aristotle is reported3 to have declared that the Platni 
style of writing was intermediate between prose and poetry, Ay 
indeed it is clear that if we baldly classified the Dialogues as poety 
we should be giving that term too loose and nebulous a connotatin 
We can agree that passages of great beauty (especially in the Syn 
posium and Phaedrus) are easily discoverable; but it would be agan 
mistake to equate the Republic for instance, let alone some of theft 
Dialogues, to poetry pure and simple, since in reading them We jst 
do not feel we are reading a poem. We feel, rather, that for most 9 
the time we are participating in a conversation that is someting 
jocular in tone, and more often serious and didactic. 

We have, therefore, in the context of this enquiry, to beware ofthe 
generalizations of literary critics—especially if those literary ents 
happen also to be poets. Thus Coleridge maintained that the writin 
of Plato “furnish undeniable proofs that poetry of the highest kind 
may exist without metre, and even without the contradistinguishing 
objects of a poem;’’4 and Shelley declared that “Plato was essential | 
a poet—the truth and splendour of his imagery, and the melody ofhi 
language, are the most intense that it is possible to conceive,” Tht? 
comments are well enough in their way, and (like Aristotle’s remat 
in the Poetics) help to dispel popular misconceptions about the rl | 
tionship of poetry to metre. But they only tend to blur the issue which 
concerns us here. ; 

Again—to adopt another standpoint—we may legitimately call wi 
Dialogues dramatic pieces, if we bear in mind that their objecti?® | 
1 The Vitality of Platonism, Cambridge 1911, p. 9. It seems likely that Al | 
was thinking mainly of the Timaeus here. at | 
2 Poetics, i, 1447b 7—10. 3 Diog. Laert, I H 
4 Biog. Lit., chap. XIV. By “contradistinguishing objects of a o i 
Coleridge presumably meant ‘‘pleasure’’ as opposed to “truth Oe 
next few lines imply. But he also adds that “a poem of any length nê pot 
_be, nor ought to be, all poetry”! s A Defence dl?” | 
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means identical with that of drama in its more familiar form 
go—wh at is not unimportant—that their dramatic quality 
ae considerably according to the period when they were composed. 
yar jater Dialogues, for instance, lack the delicate artistry and vivid 
: rization of some of the earlier ones written when Plato was at 
‘ f his dramatic powers. 
a generalized description, therefore, which will cover 
plato’s work as a whole, is no easy matter. His technique is too richly 
giversified to be compressed within some simple formula. Perhaps, 
then, we can say something like this. The Dialogues are works of art; 
dramatic to a varying extent; compact of serious argument, scien- 
tific and mythical description, sustained pleading, high incantation; 
enlivened by humorous incidents, quotations from the poets, topical 
allusions, playful digressions—all these diverse elements combining 
to develop a series of philosophical themes. And conversely it is these 


ia | philosophical themes which orient and control the variegated discus- 
ty, | sions in each Dialogue. The language itself fluctuates between ex- 
ii tremes of fine-spun or even laboured prosaic argumentation, and 
m | colourful or metaphorical descriptions of high poetic quality. And it 
w | is, naturally enough, in the Myths, allegories and fables that this 
ale | poetic quality is longest sustained, and that Plato’s imaginative 
ji | genius most openly displays itself. Not only are we aware that 
id | “poetry” rather than ‘‘fine prose”? is the more correct description, but 


mes we can feel the presence of emotional currents which seem, for the 

| moment, to change the whole atmosphere of the Dialogue. It is here 
te | that we realize the justice of Pater’s remarks: “He breaks as it were 
tis | visible colour into the very texture of his work: his vocabulary, the 
very stuff he manipulates, has its delightful aesthetic qualities; almost 
every word, one might say, its figurative value.’’! 

It is here too we realize that the high poetic quality of the language 
isnot due to a clever manipulation of imagery or a felicitous choice of 
Words, but rather to an intensely vital and even exuberant creative 
Impulse taking everything in its stride, and expressing itself with an 
ease that comes naturally only to one who is a poet at heart. Plato’s 
art, consists, as M. Frutiger aptly puts it, “dans une qualité sus 
generis de l'expression, dans un certain état de sensibilité que le poète 
‘prouve lui-même, et qu’il parvient à nous communiquer par la magie 
du verbe,”2 
7 a ae is perhaps familiar enough, but the peculiar problem 
Boethi aces us here is complicated by the fact that Plato, unlike 

eae does not always make it easy for us to establish any sharp 
at Ra between prose and poetry in his writings. Frequently 

84 the language changes almost imperceptibly as the thought 

; nie and Platonism, p. 127. 2 op. cit., p. 271. 

n his Consolation of Philosophy. 
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behind it takes on a different emotional tone; indeed, Poetry 4. 
in and out of the Dialogues! in a most elusive way, sometimes a. a 
ing only for a moment and to be quickly thrust aside by eee 
prosaic requirements of the subject under discussion, Ang it a 
easy to pin down, so to speak, when we are presented with Ont 
pictorially vivid simile, metaphor, allegory or fable (including 
pecially, of course, those fables which have been raised to the di me 
of “Platonic Myths”), and are thereby made palpably aware a 1 
“imagination” playing a preponderant part. But Sometimes we the qT 
not sure whether we are justified in talking of “poetry” or 
and even when we can recognize that there is a poetic strain 

it is often complicated by a deliberate air of mock-heroics (as in ty 
earlier speeches on love in the Symposium, and in Socrates’ own sali | 
cal effusions in the first part of the Phaedrus), which indicates tha | 
Plato is only half-serious and just revelling in the display of his Poetit 
(and rhetorical!) talents. 

Nevertheless, there are other occasions when Plato is in dead 
earnest with his poetry—when it is clear that he has some importy} | 
philosophical purpose in view. And it is here that our problem, whit 
frequently tends to become blurred, slides into somewhat sharper | 
focus. For if his more serious poetizing had a definite philosophicy _ 
function to perform, we may justly enquire, not only: whether j 
did in fact successfully perform this function, but also whether jj 
was actually desirable that it should attempt to do so. 

But this question of a special function and its desirability imis 
us first to say something about Plato’s attitude to poetry; forifte | 
condemned poetry in the uncompromising manner that he issme | 
times supposed to have done, then we shall have a sufficiently ds: 
turbing (or entertaining) paradox on our hands: a philosopher wo 
set himself up as the “hammer of the poets” doing the very sam: 
thing for which these unfortunate souls were to be expelled from hi 
ideal State! ne 


present f 


Plato's Attitude to Poetry 


As we have just implied, there used to be a widespread belief that | 
Plato was unconditionally hostile to all art, and especially to pot J 
Thus an eminent scholar such as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch ont 
write :2 sH 

Precisely because the poet and the philosopher were born side by side” | 
him, and because of his superstition that philosophy, being the more ni 
must therefore be the true heir of his mind, the quarrel in him becamé a | 


1 J 
1 This is especially noticeable in the earlier Dialogues (up to and ihs | 
the Phaedrus), and also, of course, in the Timaeus. a ae 
a Coleridge: Biographia Literaria, Cambridge 1920, Introduction, PP: 
XXX. : 
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of course, some truth in this statement, but it implicitly 
fundamental misconception which R. G. Collingwood calls 
ly an English error’’—an error, he suspects, which infected 
anquet.t At all events, it is by no means the case 
w -n the Republic all poets are banished from the city. In the third 
 thatm 8A) it is only the poet who is a mere entertainer that is to be 
pook io and in the tenth, although all “representative” poets must 
| i $ nder the ban, some poets are still retained (i.e. those who 
p ot concerned with pinos or “representation”’), as when Socrates 
a that the only kind of poetry we must admit is “hymns to the gods 
nad praises of good men” (607A).? And this, no doubt, explains 
Plato’s oft-expressed reverence for Pindar.3 
Thus Plato (however open to criticism his aesthetic theories may 
be) was not hostile to poetry as such, but only to certain kinds of 
poetry—namely, those which, in his opinion, had a bad moral effect. 
For he subscribed to what Collingwood would call a “technical” 
theory of art: poetry was a craft or réyvy which aimed at producing 
a desired state of mind, a certain effect in the listener or reader which 
would be good or bad according to the type of poetry in question: He 
had already clearly stated his position in the Gorgias (502), where that 
type of poetry which was written to “give pleasure to the multitude’ 
rather than to contribute to their ‘‘moral improvement”’ was likened 
to“a sort of rhetoric’’—and condemned. And thus the ancient “quarrel 
between philosophy and poetry” is explained by Plato’s concern for 
the bad moral effects of Homeric epic and Athenian tragedy on the 
citizens of his ideal State. In his own words:4 


There 15, 


Croc 


Yes, I said, my dear Glaucon, for great is the issue at stake, greater than 

appears, whether a man is to be good or bad. And what will any one be 

reia if under the influence of honour or money or power, aye, or under 
e excitement of poetry, he neglect justice and virtue? 


oe like Xenophanes before him, Plato was deeply conscious 
va Ee eal tole played by poetry in the sphere of education— 
sees Omer still regarded by some as the “educator of Hellas”? 
DBRS etermined, therefore, not that poetry should be abolished— 
00 good a psychologist for that; but that it should be disin- 
5 ae Principles of Art, p. 46. 


+ <@Ws, vii, 801— ; = : a 
a » OOI-2, W. Vv the 
nonymous A theni where virtually the same views are expressed by 
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fected; as it were, and made complementary rather than 5 
philosophy. 

But if this clears up Plato’s attitude to poetry as such, it stille 
open the question how legitimate or desirable it was, in his 3 ea 
to install poetry right in the heart of philosophy itself—or, oe 
in another way, how far he was being consciously and delibe it 
poetic in the Dialogues.: Plato himself gives no forthright aris! T 
this question, but there is what we might term a significant clue a tf 
Phaedrus—that crucial Dialogue which was written when fr the f 
perhaps starting to shadow forth his own rather than Socratey % 
The relevant passage runs as follows: 


When he (sc. the “‘true’’ orator who combines knowledge of truth witht 
art of persuasion) understands what persons are persuaded by what aa 
ments, and sees the person about whom he was speaking in the a 
actually before him, and knows that it is he, and can say to himself, Ny 
is the man, or this is the character who ought to have a certain argumei 
applied to him in order to convince him of a certain opinion;’—he vh 
knows all this, and knows also when he should speak and when he should | 
refrain, and when he should use pithy sayings, pathetic appeals, sensation] | 
effects, and all the other modes of speech which he has learned ;—when | 
say, he has learned the times and seasons of all these things, then, and not ij 
then, he is a perfect master of his art. 


PPoseq 


Views f 


This passage, which extols the higher rhetoric based upon dialecti 
gives us an indication—but no more than an indication—that Platos 
use of poetry in his philosophizing was sometimes deliberate:3 but it 
still remains possible that, on the whole, he was more a poet mal 
lui. It may well have been either that the poet in him automatically 
or unconsciously impelled him to the use of certain devices—the 
figures, the allegories, the Myths—which he might otherwise hae 
eschewed; or that the devices which he designedly chose for phils: 
phic purposes tended, quite naturally, to turn into poetry in his hands 


Having now indicated, first, the complications attendant on aly 
study of Plato, second, the extent to which Plato is actually pots 
third, his attitude towards poetry in general and, fourth, a possible 
clue to his own use of poetry when philosophizing, I shall next attempt 
to make the issue more precise by considering certain passages? the | 


1 It may be noted that Socrates (Phaedo 61A) declared philosophy tobe 
“the noblest and best of music.’’ 


definite metrical arrangement can be detected. The passages in question 
ever—notably Symp. 195A-197E and Phaedr. 237A—241D—are int sous) 
of deliberate parodies on the styles of other writers. When Plato 15 my i 
propounding his own (or Socrates’) doctrines, however “poetic” he may 


come he does not use verse. 
I2 
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cree poetic elements are, so to speak, more tangibly 
ty | pialost’ 

| T ifested: : 

rye Poet % Work ; . ; 
fh usive character of Plato’s poetry, and the difficulty we some- 
he o aa determining when poetry ends and prose begins or vice 
times por el us to recognize that we are dealing with a philosopher 

persh A obvious spontaneity, embellished his work in a way that 
w alien to a philosopher who was only anxious to write a 


! 1 uite : 
ie an d was therefore determined to suppress any artistic talents 
i pea VSG, 


s isht happen to possess. 
which ahaa ge no right to assume that, because Plato con- 

A that philosophy should be written in a manner radically 
a from that adopted by Aristotle (or his editors), he was on 
: Be ccount any the less sincere or disinterested in his pursuit of 
ti | tuth. And it seems clear that, although at times (and particularly in 
w | the earlier Dialogues) he may have wished to entertain” both him- 
self and his readers, his more palpable poetic excursions all had their 
aa philosophic mission to fulfil, and were all integrally related to the main 
il | purpose, or purposes, of the Dialogue in which they appeared. 


But it is necessary to make a distinction here. In this matter of ~- 


| relatedness there is always a more and a less. That is to say, some of 
, these more poetic passages have.a merely illustrative value, of greater 
| orlesser philosophical significance, whereas others, the greater Myths, 
appear to have what we might call an internal philosophical function 
of their own. Not, however,—to recognize yet another complica- 
ə» |  tion!—that this function is always the same. But of that more in due 
a course. 
j: I come now to the problem of illustrating, by way of actual 
examples, Plato’s method of combining philosophy and poetry. And 
itis a problem, since it is a somewhat dangerous undertaking to ex- 
tract some poetic passage or another, and then try to examine and 
evaluate it in isolation. All Plato’s more palpable poetizing relies for 
Its significance and force on being related to the main context in which 
itis embedded. He did not write poetry in vacuo, as some critics have 
been Prone to believe. It is therefore fortunate, perhaps, that the 
ane are so much better known than (say) the verse-fragments 
eee lengthy enough to do Plato full justice. Nevertheless, 
extracts S must be taken, and if the reader will appreciate that brief 
ine of cae convey an artificial impression unless the general out- 
may not a lalogue is kept well before the mind’s eye, a few of these 
e out of place. For they will at least enable us to see 


Ow d; 
eni approaches are required according to the nature of the 
Pte in question, i 
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First of all, then, let us consider a delightful little fable an 
gory—sheer poetry, but with a philosophical significance d 
perhaps minimal by modern standards. The mise en scène is as fol 
Socrates is telling Phaedrus (in the Dialogue that bears his a 
that the grasshoppers, if they see the two of them conversing Ae 
day (instead of slumbering like the multitude), will bestow K 
the gifts which they are allowed by the gods to impart to men, We 
gifts do you mean?”’, asks Phaedrus. “I never heard of any,” Sou 
replies as follows: 

A lover of music like yourself ought surely to have heard the story of a 

grasshoppers, who are said to have been human beings in an age before x 1 

Muses. And when the Muses came and song appeared they were raven 
with delight; and singing always, never thought of eating and drinking ae i) 
at last in their forgetfulness they died. And now they live again in the = | 
hoppers; and this is the return which the Muses make to them—they nite i} 
hunger, nor thirst, but from the hour of their birth are always singing af 
never eating or drinking; and when they die they go and inform the Muss | 
in heaven who honours them on earth. They win the love of Terpsichore jy 
the dancers by their report of them . . . of Calliope the eldest Muse andes | 
Urania who is next to her, for the philosophers, of whose music the may. | 
hoppers make report to them; for these are the Muses who are chi} | 
concerned with heaven and thought, divine as well as human, and they hay 
the sweetest utterance. For many reasons, then, we ought always tot | 
and not to sleep at mid-day. 


& 


tS 


This sort of poetic interlude raises, we might say, no spei 
problem—any more than does the story of Gyges’ Ring.? It is simp f 
an implicit warning against mental indolence; at the same time, pr | 
haps, the grasshoppers can be taken as symbolic of the true phil» 
pher who, as emphasized in the Phaedo, Republic and Theadeu, | 
reduces the needs of his body to a minimum. It is, if you like, anem 
bellishment; but it also links up with the general discussion in ite 
latter part of the Phaedrus, which is concerned with the relation o 
“good speaking” to truth. | 

Let us now consider another aspect of Plato’s combination o 
philosophy and poetry, and one that exhibits him in a very differ! | 
mood. We may turn for our examples to the Timaeus—that rich ani 
strange amalgam of philosophy, theology, science and myth. Itishe’ f 
that Plato is nearest to the Pre-Socratics: the influence of nel! 

every one of them is traceable, as is that of the Hesiodic and Ot" J 
cosmogonies. It is here too that dialectician, scientist and mythoi | 
are to be seen so closely working together that it is no easy matt! J 
disentangle them. Putting aside, however, the many problems ° i 


eee et a a st one PEE a rs 


t Phaedr. 259B-D (Jowett’s translation). ville 1 

2 Rep., iü, 359C-360D. The story of Gyges’ Ring is far more directly pes 
trative of a point in the main argument than is the Fable of the Cr 
hence it is more philosophically significant. But its language !5 
enough to exclude its consideration as poetry. 
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n raised by this Dialogue, let us plunge im medias res by 

prief extracts from the opening discourse of Timaeus 
~ the creation of the world ; these will indicate the style of 
cemin nizing and the quality of the poetry (and on their own, 
ite more than this) :7 


the making of the Universe took up the whole of each of the four 
for the Maker of the Universe made it of all the fire that was, and 
nd all the air, and all the earth, and left not any part or virtue 
of these without; to the end, first, that it might bea Living Creature, 


Now, 
ements 4 


o ie t it might be One Only, since naught was left over of which 
se $ 


another ji 


old age OF 
pave strong hey-dissolve it and bring di 
Bi unseasonably, they diss I ring disease and old age upon 


it, and so cause it to decay. 


Thus did God, Who is alway, reason with Himself, concerning the god who 
should be, and made him to be smooth, and even, with boundary at every 

oint at equal distance from the centre—a Body whole and perfect, compo- 
site of bodies perfect. And in the midst thereof He put Soul, and spread it 
throughout the whole, and also wrapped the Body round about on the out- 
side therewith; and made the Universe a revolving sphere, one only, and 
solitary, but, by reason of the virtue which belonged unto it, able to consort 
with itself, having need of no other, being itself acquaintance and friend 
unto itself in full measure. A god, then, in regard of all these things blessed, 
begat He it. . 


Now, when the Father Who begat this created image of the eternal gods 
saw that it moved and lived, He was glad; and, being well pleased, took 
thought to make it even more like unto the pattern thereof. Inasmuch, then, 
as that pattern is an Eternal Being, even such, so far as might be, did He 
seek to make this. Universe likewise. Now, the nature of the Being which is 
the pattern thereof is eternal. And this nature could not be joined in any 
wise unto the created thing: wherefore He took thought to make a Moving 
Image of Eternity; and whilst He was ordering the Heaven, He made of 
Etemity which abideth in Unity an Image Eternal progressing according to 
Number, to wit, that which we have called by the name of Time. 


a passages, which, it must be emphasized once again, are apt to 
o soe when thus exhibited in isolation, do succeed in demon- 
a 3 Wo things. First, that the language, though poetic, lacks the 
eing a quality of the Phaedrus passage quoted earlier—its beauty 
at least z =e rugged nature; second, that there are some occasions 
1 iseli oS en it is true to say, with Adam, that Plato’s philosophy 
| enie Bee ın poetry. Thus, although the dramatic form of the 
| Se gues has all but vanished in the Timaeus (from 29D to the 


i i Succe q š : z s 
Stewart Ssively:; 32C-33A; 34A-B; 37C-D. The translation is by J. A. - 
(The 


4 tlle tora (eon of Plato, London 1905, pp. 263-71), and though perhaps 
FT Wt of the cea with that of Jowett), well succeeds in bringing out the 


o 
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end it is exclusively a monologue by Timaeus himself), n 

» NOt on) 
there a well marked poetic strain present! but also—wh only i 
once noticeable in the first two passages quoted—a Tesem at 
some of the fragments of the Pre-Socratics (particulari 
Empedocles), where the philosophical and the mythologie 
closely intertwined and indeed complement each other, Pon k 
Plato, as with Empedocles, the mythological features of his cosm tjr 

(or rather cosmogony) facilitate and encourage, and perhaps o oy | 
a poetic form of expression. Conversely, it is no doubt true that | 
should never have had this particular form of mythical presentati eip 

if Plato had not been an instinctive poet. at f 
Nevertheless, there is an important difference between any of 1 
Pre-Socratic fragments and the present Dialogue, which the pies | 

quoted, in separation from their context, do not make clear. For Plan 
is careful to make Timaeus emphasize time and again that he js onl 
dealing with probabilities (cixdres Adyou) : he claims neither for his Ca. 
mogony nor his natural science the hall-mark of absolute truth, Ay 
this is understandable enough since both belong to the realm 7 
Becoming, which can only be the object of belief or opinion, and nyy 
of knowledge.? Thus a mythical form of presentation seems to Phy 
to be the best way of illustrating the obscure processes here involve 
But what is important to note is that in the passages reproduc 
above there is an element of incantation present, a quality that i 
almost psalmodic or hymnic. And this, no doubt, was expressly intr 
duced to reinforce belief by evoking a favourable emotional r- 
sponse—all the more necessary perhaps (in Plato’s opinion), sincem 
proof was or could be offered for the doctrines propounded: we hare 
to “accept the tale which is probable and enquire no further” (29)), 
Here, then, we can say that Plato is philosophizing, not by ration 
argument, but by what we might term poetic method. When w . 
reach the stage of evaluation I shall have something to say about tl 
desirability and value of this method; for the moment, howevtl, ki 
me clear the ground-further by a brief reference to another typ Y 
Platonic Myth—exemplified in the story of Atlantis. 
The story of Atlantis appears in the same Dialogue (Tim. 21A-15)) | 
as the account of the creation of the world, is also a “genetic” Nyi 
but deals mainly with imaginary events in the world of human affars 
Moreover, it enables us to see how dangerous it is to equate mi 
tout couri, to poetry, and that a Platonic Myth demands indi 
consideration from the aesthetic as from the philosophic point of a 
ne Dials 


t It is, however, by no means uniformly present. Later int p clue yo 


some of the long descriptive passages are quite prosaic and ev® 

constructed. s 
2 Cf, Tim. 29C: “As Being is to Becoming, so is truth to belief. 
3 According to Frutiger’s classification. 
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gantis Myth of course, like all the others, has its particular 

e Aula erve, and is related to a larger context. This purpose, 
upo? to z enforce the moral that “numbers, wealth and engineer- 
abaps $ o match for the national spirit of a free people.”1 It may 
tended that it has little to do with the main themes of the 

e o is, however, closely related to the unfinished Critias, to 
m + Fea prelude. But what concerns us here is that it is poetic 
hitt derably lesser degree than either the grasshopper fable or 
04 oF ne Timaean cosmogony. It is more a highly embroidered 
5 of f a supposed prehistoric Athenian civilization (based on Rep. 

i account a succeeds in achieving a Pyrrhic victory over the empire of 
jav!) whic rtainly, it is imaginatively constructed and pictorially 


is. Ce pear : 
see it lacks the poetic spirit and incantational flavour of some 


10; TH A 5 A 5 

ts m other Myths. The following short excerpt will perhaps indicate 
0 

only) this:? 

COs. Now in this island of Atlantis there was a great and wonderful empire 

And hich had the rule over the whole island and several others, and over parts 

1 of | it the continent, and, furthermore, the men of Atlantis had subjected the 


rts of Libya within the columns of Heracles as far as Egypt, and of Europe 


i far as Tyrrhenia. This vast power, gathered into one, endeavoured to 

| subdue at a blow our country and yours and the whole of the region within 
a the straits; and then, Solon, your country shone forth, in the excellence of 
al her virtue and strength, among all mankind. . . . And when the rest fell off 
ts from her, being compelled to stand alone, after having undergone the very 
ito extremity of danger, she defeated and triumphed over the invaders, and 
Ie preserved from slavery those who were not yet subjugated, and generously 


liberated all the rest of us who dwell within the pillars. 


Clearly enough the hand of the artist is present; yet we do not feel 
that it is fully poetry. 
The Platonic Myth, then, just because it is myth, cannot be equated 
; lopoetry pure and simple; sometimes it achieves poetry, as we have 
sen, and at other times it just falls short. And one of the reasons for 
this is that the Platonic Myth (inclusive of the allegories and fables) 
Sever equivalent to the primitive myths of, say, the Nordic sagas 
and early Mediterranean religions. These myths are the expression of 
ete imaginative-emotional level of consciousness, and in 
oo, of a competent artist almost automatically become poetry. 
myths ( yths, on the other hand, are intellectually manipulated 
| sophie oema or borrowed),3 serving some definite if varying philo- 
i oly ee and do not automatically become poetry. And it is 
© his consummate mastery of language, and the richness of 


í ] ietpretatign ow op. cit., p. 440. Frutiger, however, gives it a totally different 
“Jowett c p mely, to exhibit the ideal State in being. 
to's 


eschatological Myths 
. (e.g. the Myth of Er) are borrowed from the 
ythagorean tradition, oe : 


3 


] “hice 


I 
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his imagination, that at times he is able to endow them With « 
poetic spirit. ata 
For our last example we may turn to the famous disc 
Diotima in the Symposium, where once more we see Plato ie 
shining through with all the subtle artistry and incantationg 
suasiveness of which he was capable—with his intellectual] geniu t 
his imaginative genius fused into one harmonius whole. We may 
the closing paragraph : y aly | 
What thinkest thou then, she said, if a man could see Beaut y Tse k 
pure, separate, not gross with human flesh, and tainted with colour Clear, 
decked out with perishing gauds—what thinkest thou if he could bat 
Beauty Itself, divine, uniform? Thinkest thou, she said, that it would hols 
paltry life for a man to live, looking unto that, beholding it with the far a 
meet therefor, and being with it alway? Understandest thou not that 4 
only shall he be able, seeing with that whereby Beauty is seen, to rin | 
forth, not Images of Virtue—for ‘tis no Image that he layeth hold of ay 
Things True—for he layeth hold of that which is True; and when he a 
brought forth True Virtue and nurtured her, understandest thou not th 
then he hath become above all men beloved of God, and himself immorg} 


Here we have no mere science of Becoming, as in the Timan 
cosmogony; we are in the very realm of Being itself, the object 
certain knowledge (epistéme as opposed to doxa). Socrates himsi | 
makes this clear immediately: “Such, Phaedrus —and I speak notony | 
to you, but to all of you—were the words of Diotima; and I am pr 
suaded of their truth. And being so persuaded, I try to persud | 
others. . . > (212B). Is Diotima’s speech, then, apart from the Birth 
of Eros story at the beginning, a “genuine”? Myth? Some critics say Ye, 
others No. Certainly, if we follow the whole speech carefully, we can 
see that it has a dialectical background and deals with conceptul 
thought (which induces Frutiger to deny it the title of Myth); but 
whether it is a genuine Myth or not—or even, as Stenzel claims, ; 
special device to enable Plato to peep over the shoulder of Socrate- | 
our first concern here is that it represents a clear example o the | 
combination of philosophy and poetry, or, put in another way, d 
philosophizing by poetic method. It also illustrates—what is not ut 
important—Plato’s conception of philosophy at the time when hew 
opening the Academy.? ; 

It remains now to attempt a final appraisal of the succes 0 
failure of Plato considered specifically as a poetic philosopher: S 
this task I shall address myself in the second part of my pap* 


eee SD) SN en eons ee a ee eee =e 


+ Symp. 211D-212A (Stewart’s translation). opit | 


id 


2 Burnet defines Plato’s conception of- philosophy at this pane ae vot 
the 


first place the conversion of a soul, and in the second place 
mankind”’ (op. cit., p. 218). 


(To be continued) 
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ETHICS AND POLITICS 


A. C. EWING, M.A., D.Litt. 


+ important question under this heading is the question 
tates are subject to the moral law. That they are has some- 
n denied even in theory, and there are no doubt still 
hich it would be highly desirable to publish an article 
g this denial. But, thank goodness, England is not one of 
tries, and it will suffice to say briefly that-I can find no 
ble argument for the contrary view. This view has often 
ted with the doctrine that the State is a sort of super- 
argon over and above the individual citizens, to whom the latter 
m s ppropriately be sacrificed as beings of little worth, as we 
rifice to our Own welfare, if we can, without any compunction 


these coun 


ti | the myriad germs inhabiting our bodies. I cannot see any reason 
"| whatever for holding this view either, but I should have thought that, 


it were adopted, the analogy of the individual thus applied to the 
State would suggest the contrary conclusion that the State should 
find its true good not in its own unscrupulous aggrandizement but 
inco-operation with other States. We have been taught the analogous 
doctrine in regard to the individual from the beginning of the 
Christian era or earlier, and we can look on it as generally accepted in 
regard to the individual by reflective people in theory, although not, 
of course, by any means always in practice. If we regard the State 
as just a group of individuals, there is still less excuse for making it 
out to be subject to no moral law. In that case actions of the State 
will always be actions by individual persons, differing only from — 


; other such actions because they are performed on behalf of certain 


i 


groups of persons. : 
As a matter of fact even the most nationalist Germans did not 
Z oy hold the view I have mentioned about all States. They 
a would not have admitted that everything the Russian 
many 5 be thing the British State did was right. They condemned 
inplying = ee of these States in the most violent terms, thus 
aa not ey regarded these States as subject to the moral law, 
moralyoos ae subject to this law cannot do wrong and cannot be 
W their ows Dea They condemned almost as violently actions done 
in talkin Bat nae prior to the day when Hitler came into power. And 
Sought to use € actions of Germany, when Hitler was in power, they 
at even Soe arguments to justify them, thus tacitly implying 
Moral law. Th. È. this halcyon period Germany was subject to the 
ë tegarde =< view that the State can do no wrong cannot, I think, 
a Consistently thought out and reasoned point of view. ~ 
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But, ignoring this extreme position, there is still plenty ~ 

for the discussion of the intersection of moral and polit; y Of se 
; ; S G Itical is 

may indeed be said that all political issues are really Steg 
question as to what ought to be done politically is on an ae 
view a question as to what will produce the greatest good, 
surely under a moral obligation to try to produce this, Ang 
utilitarian view the exceptions allowed to the Principle of i : u 
the greatest good will only be cases where a moral obligatio Ucing | 
different sort counteracts what would otherwise be a duty, n of 

The only plausible exception is the case of actions des 
further our own hedonistic good. It may be said plausibly ttar j 

ee Ae 
although it is reasonable and morally blameless to choose actions fe 
their conduciveness to the agent’s own pleasure when there is ‘ 
higher obligation with which they are in conflict, it-is not neat 
obligatory. This, however, does not apply to the case of States i 
individual who decides that an action will contribute to his om 
happiness is perhaps under no moral obligation to do it unless there 
is some other reason besides for the action, but a government yy _ 
decide that a certain action will contribute to the happiness of the, 
country are thereby clearly under a moral obligation to do it unl 
it conflicts with a superior obligation. For it is certainly a mm | 
duty to further the happiness of others, if not of oneself, and in doing 
what furthers the happiness of their own country the members of the 
Government will be doing what furthers not only their own happines 
but the happiness of other citizens. Politics is a part of morals inthe 
sense that it is always an answer to the question what acts are righi 
or wrong in a certain sphere of action, as individual morality is in 
another. 

But all questions as to what actions ought to be done are mt 
themselves specifically moral. That is, while the decision that anat i 
ought to be done puts us under a moral obligation to do it, it is aft 
that in order to decide what we ought to do we must ask certain 
questions which are not specifically ethical but factual in character. 
It is a specifically ethical question which ends we ought to pus 
But in order to determine what we ought to do, it is not sufliciett 0 
know the end: we must know the means also, and the problem ofthe | i 
efficient means to a given end is not itself at all ethical but m“ ; 
scientific in character. I mean it is just the question of forecast : 

l 
( 
( 
( 


| 


igned t | 


a nT A E en e N a e a SPE a WRT mae MCR pen E pe Cy ee ey 


the actual effects of an event, which is to be answered only by? 
knowledge of the circumstances under which the event occus™ 

of the causal laws determining its effects. Such questions of co; sae 
bulk very largely in politics, and in so far as it is only such gue : 
which are being discussed the issue is not a moral one. Boon 

is no more a moral science than medicine, though both até a on 
means for carrying out moral decisions, and it is a moral 0 
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ir injunctions in the sense that, if we ought to pursue a 
: on a given occasion, we ought to adopt the means 
a sound physiology or sound economics but not by an 

z d theory in either science. But it would be too simple to say— 
T jetermines the end, we can let science determine the means. 
pthics, situation may arise: it may happen that the means which a 

or this sound science will have to approve as most effective for 

iyen end will be such as to conflict with another valuable 
z to carry a great deal of evil in their train. In that case, what- 
| endo ‘ence says aS to their causal efficacy, and however good the 
ever SC there will be a further ethical question as to whether it is 
1 end Senile attaining the end by the use of such means. It may 
| wort s have been sound economics, at least in some past ages, to 
| o under certain circumstances for a certain State the most 
e means for increasing its wealth lay in launching an aggres- 
jve war in order to conquer another, weak and wealthy State; but 
| it would be an ethical question whether these means, however effec- 
tive for their end, ought to have been adopted or not. The people 
who used to stigmatize economics as an immoral science were mis- 
taken, because the function of economics as such is not to tell us 
what is right in general but what is the most effective means of 
producing wealth ; but they had some excuse in that so many people 
in the nineteenth century, ignoring this limitation in their favourite 
science, assumed that what was economically unsound ought never 
to be done, which was like assuming that I ought not to rescue a 
drowning man because physiology tells me that I am likely to catch 
acold if I jump into a river in winter. If I obeyed these dictates of 
physiology and preferred my own freedom from minor ills to the 
life of another it would be right to blame me, but it would not be 
, tight to blame physiology as an immoral science. It is the business 
| of physiology or economics to tell us the most effective means to 
certain ends, but not to tell us whether we ought to adopt the means 
ifthey do harm in other ways or are intrinsically evil. 

Nor can a natural science tell us which of two conflicting ends we 
ae to sacrifice to the other. In politics there is relatively rarely— 
2 there ought to be still more rarely—a question of totally sacrific- 
oe end to another, but it is very often a vital question just in 
salve: ee we are to realize each of two ends, both good in them- 
iae oe be so if only because our economic resources are 
tee a io wants to sacrifice education totally to comfort, or 
ofmoney ee y to education, but obviously in choosing what amount 
Wert he 0 be spent on education we are limiting the amount left 

pent on comfort. 
on between questions of ends and questions of means 


{31 soci 
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It is said sometimes that democracy means government ? 
unskilled, and that therefore government should, iite 3 b 
highly difficult science or art such as medicine, be left to fee 
But the trouble is that governmental decisions are not tt l 
decisions as to means but decisions as to ends. Now, while thet 
good case for submitting to experts’ decisions as to means a a 
not a good case for submitting to their decisions as to ends, ai J 
is certainly not what we usually do in ordinary life, We Gail ae | 
plumber to mend our pipes in the way he thinks most efficient l | 
we do not call him in to ask his advice as to whether it wo i i 1 
really better to have burst pipes or not; we call in the doctor : i 
advise on means as to how we are to be restored to health but F ; 
discuss whether health is really a good thing. To submit not only a 
means but our ends to the decision of experts would be slave S 
This suggests that it would be well if each party stood for q certan 
conception of the end, and elections thus decided only which ends | a 
to prevail, it being left to -experts to work out the best Means of | o 
attaining the end determined. In this way the experts and the mass | a 
would each have their appropriate share in the function of govem: 
ment and no more. But of course in practice things do not work out 
neatly like that. Questions as to ends and questions as to means m |e 
too much intermingled in politics. The means adopted are themselys q 
often also ends, or-evils, the reverse of ends. I should, howeve, 4 q 
p 
q 


regard it as a great improvement if more of an attempt were made 
to disentangle questions of means and questions of ends in political 
argument than is the case in fact. | 
_ Tt has indeed been said that democracy will work only if partis 
differ as to means, but not as to ultimate ends. This statement | 
regard as highly exaggerated. The truth contained in it is that, 
parties differ too much about ends, or at least if either party thinks 
it more important that its own views as to ends should triumph than 
that democratic principles should be maintained, democracy is i 
danger of breaking down, but some difference as to ends there is sure 
to be. It may be doubted whether there are any two individual 
who attribute exactly the same relative value to everything, but d 
course there are all sorts of degrees of difference in this respet 
Clearly right-wing parties are likely to value more what is old; 
left-wing parties what is new, and this is clearly partly a different 
in intrinsic valuation and not only as to means. There is a differen 
as to ends every time there is a dispute as to what proportion of r 
nation’s financial resources should be devoted to one public D 
and what proportion to another. Such differences need not mea! 1 
threat of civil war. They are not comparable to the overwhelms 
differences as to ethics between Nazis and Democrats, Coe Ea 
and Non-Communists. But they exist and are relevant to polit 
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se in all discussion as to means and ends we must be on the 
ae cases where what is put forward by experts as the best 
out a given end turns out to be prejudicial to another more 
ti and, Whether it is in fact prejudicial is a question of its 
d therefore one on principle of science and not of ethics, 
we are to do if it turns out to be thus prejudicial is an 
yestion. And of course it is an ethical, not a scientific 


ae an 


: seem z 
| if es pave said so far may well have given too much the impression 


f that qu 
| am at are 
| the presen à fee ; 

gestions of science. This is not correct. The question what future 


silts we ought to aim at is partly a question of causal reasoning 
and therefore of science, because it 1s no good wasting our energies 
on the impossible, and causal reasoning is required to tell us what is 
and what is not impossible; and the question how to produce them 
is partly a question of ethics because, however good the end, we have 
certainly not got a right to use any and every means, however 
eficient. What I mean is that all along the line there are two sets of 
questions, the ethical and the scientific. I have called the former 
questions as to ends, the latter questions as to means, but it would 
perhaps be clearer if I called the one questions of value and the other 
questions of fact. 


We may make a parallel scheme of them in this way: 


Scientific Question Ethical Question 
Is this end attainable? Is it good-in-itself? 
s + Will this intefere with another Which end is more important, 
end, and if so, how much? --and by how much? 


we is the most efficient Is this means intrinsically bad, 
ao and if so ought we to use it? 


z we take a view of ethics according to which some obligations 
i facie obligations” are independent of the good produced, 
‘Te will be some more questions to be asked. Thus, if we take this 


view i : 
W 10 regard to promises, there will be on the scientific side the 
questions: 
Was : : ; : 
o e promise really made, and what did it mean? (This falls 
i pope of history and perhaps law.) ome 
st i. ethical side the question: 
a cn of the cases where we are under an obligation to carry 
to so as f ©, even though it will not produce the greatest good to 


' > 1AT aS we can see? . 
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And similarly in regard to any other obligations vA E 
to be independent of the good produced by an action, are hy 

It is ultimately on questions of value, i.e. ethical questio 
the big political issues always turn, I think. Not that h th | 
that we have a right to call the people who disagree with i Mean, | b 
bad. You can be mistaken on ethical issues without ben | i 
bad, especially in politics, where very good people have 9 Teall dl 


ft i li 
the most appalling views. But of course there are great diee t E 


in politics as to fact as well as to value. To realize this we have 5 | si 
to note the different predictions that Government and Opposit | 
| 


speakers commonly make as to the effects of controversial] measu | o 
But matters of fact are on principle capable of decision bye Fs 
methods of the natural sciences so far as to give not indeed Certaing 
but adequate probable forecasts, as to consequences. The differens | d 
. between different parties as to these questions cannot just be due 
to mistakes not traceable to bias: it would be too extraordin ; 
coincidence that these mistakes are almost always of such a kindy | t 
to support the line of policy adopted by the party in question, They f i 
must therefore be regarded as to a very large extent due to oneg 
both parties having succumbed to the temptation to let their view 
on factual questions be unduly influenced by their views as to valus, 
If we think that some means further an end which we much desire 
and value, there is a great temptation to belittle any detrimental 
effects which the means taken may have on other ends, and the 
constant differences between parties about what should be mee 
matters of fact or scientific predictions can only be explained by 
supposing that politicians yield to such temptations on a very lag 
scale. It should be obvious that any important change is going to 
produce some considerable evil as well as good, though the formet 
may, of course, be altogether outweighed by the latter, yet we ; 
constantly have politicians arguing as if a measure proposed by 
their party had all the advantages and none of the disadvantagé 
We have all been rightly shocked by the way in which the Russi 
put a bad interpretation on everything done by the Western Powes 
as though they themselves were all good and their opponents 4 ! 
evil. But I must admit that the habitual attitude of Opposition : 
Government and of Government to Opposition, as expressed a 
speeches of party politicians in even so relatively satisfactory)” 
$ ; . Jiame 
State as our own—I am not speaking specially of this Pat a 
but of any peacetime Parliament—differs from the Russia? a Wo 
in degree rather than in kind, and has at least much more de 
to it than would be the case if everybody tried to be fair. The or 
with Russian and Russophil representatives in UNO have “i wit 
quite so unlike our parliamentary debates, I feel, as we sho 
1 Up to 1947 at least when this was written. 
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h it may well be that there is a weight of malice 


: ou 
k, ae in the one case that is not at all present in the 
ind the tactics obscure the fact that politics is a matter of 


ehi : 
r. Bee inst each other the advantages and disadvantages of 
111, D 


es and deciding which is most advantageous or least 
- rable, and not of refuting completely all the arguments on 
jon r de to one’s own. It is only to be expected a priori that 
! f one’s opponents’ arguments will always be unanswerable in 
| some ° that they will always be able to point to some disadvantages 
| the sense dvocated by us, and that usually all we can hope to 


| jn the course # Sasi y all we c 
a will be that the advantages completely outweigh in importance 


Cee ges. 
the Sy, consider some concrete political issues with a view to 
aan ning how far the questions at stake are moral and how far 
‘entific. The attitude of the Communists has sometimes been 
Bc ied as though they held the “organic view of the State” in 
a sense of regarding the State as an entity over and above the . 
individual citizens to which entity the latter must be regarded as 
| mere means. This may come near to representing the attitude of the 
| Fascist, but we must not assume that it is involved in all totali- 
tarianism. It could hardly be called even the Nazi view, since Mein 
Kampf denies it expressly, but it may be said that this makes little 
difference since the Nazis did regard the individual as a mere means 
to the good, if not of the State, of the race (hypostatized in this 
mystical fashion). But it would, I think, be unfair to look on the 
Communists as regarding the individual as in this sense a mere 
means either to the State or to the class or party. There is, however, 
another sense in which they seem to regard the individual as a mere 
means where the democrat regards him as rather an end in himself. 
i The Communist, like the democrat, justifies his decisions by reference 
tohuman welfare, but he thinks much more in masses. He does not 
sruple to sacrifice the individual totally to the community in the 
sense of the mass of other individuals, though not in the sense of 
an entity over and above all individuals. He would not, like the 
ra despise happiness as an end, but say that his means served 
o es of the greatest number and were justified by 
chine ae ae oe his view be rejected? a a z 
fteatest hani at his policy was not really conducive to e 
would be Ppiness of the greatest number. In that case the dispute 
a T Ueveiple a scientific one as to the effects of his actions. 
Beret e that it does not make even for the greatest happiness 
a = est number to be as ruthless in sacrificing the individual 
is S lines of Aas is. I myself am sure it does not. But there are other 
4 The dem Ply which the democrat would combine with the former. 
| °crat would probably contend that individual liberty and 
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development is intrinsically good and not merel 
and that this good is sacrificed under Communi 
Communism were the system which produced the greatest 
it would not be the system which produced the greatest h 
is a question of ends, and not of means, a question of : thee 
of science. I do not know whether a Communist would ihe = and E 
to regarding happiness as the only thing of value in itse mt | 
would certainly attribute to individual liberty either no § ut 
value at all or far less than does the liberal democrat. Fina 
democrat might contend that, even if it could be shown that it l 
produce the greatest good on the whole and not only the a 
happiness, it would still be wrong to purchase the greatest cae | 
such a price. Probably most democrats would hold all three ve 
so far as they thought of the question at all. Q 


Y good 4. _ 
Way 
Sm, So that Me 


Mixed up with this is another difference which must be clasii | i 

not indeed as specifically ethical but as philosophical or a¢ leg 1 as 
epistemological. The Communists apparently hold that theit vig | 
ears is so well established that there is no chance of its being Wrong anj | fi 
therefore think criticism of it as ona par with theories that itis ihi | te 

to steal or murder. The democrats hold that in the absence of absolute | Ci 

certainty it is essential to have freedom of speech as a Means of f st 

testing views and picking out what is good and bad in each. Thisise J pc 


view that is hardly to be classified as either scientific or ethical by | of 
as a part of one’s general philosophical outlook. It is, hove | t¢ 
obviously a discussable difference: we can consider the arguments ni 
for the Communist philosophy and the arguments against it, andye f it 
can also consider general epistemological arguments which bearo | w 
the possibility of ascribing certainty to.such theories, Another caus | nc 
of conflict, perhaps in practice more important than any of thes, | b 
is that Communism has come to be tied up with a narrow nationalim . 
- on the part of Russia, which, like all narrow nationalisms, is a potet: 
tial source of strife. But nationalism is not a new vice and is not 
necessarily bound up with the Communist ideology but rather 
theory contradicted by it. In theory the Russians do not claim that | 
their interests are paramount over those of all other peoples ot ev 
that the obligation of the individual to the Russian State overil 
all other obligations, but only that what in fact is to Russian inter" 
is really to the interests of the whole world either because Russi : ie 
supposed to constitute the most progressive form of State or le : 
other reason. It is therefore philosophically more instructive t0% 
sider the issue of nationalism in connection with the more 14 
form of it advocated by Nazi Germany. : 
. However, the issue as to the value of individuality an 
is a real ethical difference of the greatest importance | 
Communists and non-Communists, But I do not see that iti 
26 
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Communist system of economics. What it is bound up 
totalitarianism. This certainly need not be Communist, and 
js tota that Communism need be totalitarian in the sense of 
pot ie value of individual liberty. Still less need it be anti- 
SG mmunism as an economic system must be totalitarian 
ocrat! - of claiming that the State has a right to control all 
the Enterprises in the interest of the common good and that 
nomic © exercise this right, but it need not be totalitarian in the 
ought Pam ding interference with individual liberty in other 

such as free speech. And it is hardly consistent for it to be 
atters a democratic as a long-term policy, since it claims as its 
k erit that it puts the whole economic system under the control 
| reat M asses instead of leaving it under the control of a few private 
| of the m ‘ple individuals. Its anti-democratic features were excused 


an the 


i= 
= 
@ 


` responsi ee : 

a | ee ay means for the transition period, though of course it is 
ay f P to us to doubt whether this “transition period” will ever in 
i: Hie come to an end. After all, the country where Communism 


frst developed is one where individual rights had never been respec- 
ted, and it seems more likely to be this fact than the nature of 
lit | Communism as such which is responsible for the present lamentable 
sd | state of affairs. Certainly a Government which has such enormous 
ia | powers as economic Communism gives it ina country where the value 
bt | ofindividual rights in other matters is not appreciated, will always 
ve, | be very likely grossly to abuse its powers by interference with these 
‘is | rights, but it does not follow that it would do so in a country where 
ie | it was democratically responsible to the nation and due importance 
u | was generally attached to the preservation of such rights. There is 
ue J 0 reason why a State communist in its economic system should not 
| bea democracy. 

How far do such differences as that between Communism and 
liberalism concern points which could even on principle be settled 
by discussion? In so far as they relate to-the effect on general happi- 
| "s of the measures proposed there certainly is common ground. 
Most people on both sides would, I think, regard this criterion as 
ae or almost decisive, in politics. For even if we do not hold 
Hons to be the only good, it seems to be the only end of which 
Dent = can take much account, and this, I imagine, would cer- 
) a = the view of the Communists. Now what the effect of pro- 
a Astin fo are likely to be in this direction is in general a 

; nee Scientific prediction, and consequently the inability of 
| not a and non-Communists to agree on it must be regarded 
| Sttled by s its being a subject which could not on principle be 
Dean sument. It can be explained in one of two ways. Either 

¢ Ya o, th ad “quate arguments available owing to our lack of the 

eee ability necessary for making forecasts, or both sides are 
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too prej udiced to appreciate the arguments in question 
philosophical issue as to whether the communist world. 
regarded as too certain to require testing by free discussion 8 
that is intrinsically incapable of being settled, byt ono 
sophical argument. Even if such argument cannot an 
philosophical truth, it should be capable of establishing al = 
the Marxist view is uncertain. (If the conclusion be en St fh | 
can ultimate philosophical truth be established with q uN ty | f 
certainty, Marxism is clearly not certain.) There remains mt i, 
fically ethical issue. This may appear to many as on ey | 
incapable of settlement by discussion. Now I cannot heroes iz 
the whole question of the possibility of settling ethical dis 80 fay | 
have already discussed it in an article in Philosophy, if an mel 
interested. All I shall say now is that I think there are ethighs i] 
ments, e.g. from analogy and appeals to the coherence test a | p 
do not reduce themselves to factual arguments from consequa b 
I think, however, that the chief way of inducing someone to belin c 
a proposition as to ultimate ends with which he at first disagres i | 
by showing him the factual nature of the thing in question in ann 
revealing and understanding way than he had heard before, andi 
possible giving him experience of the thing in question at its hy 
The fact that Russian restrictions do not allow of the latter isa 
unfortunate contingent fact, not an epistemological obstacle whit 
shows it in principle to be impossible, just as the difficulties abu 
bringing democratic arguments to the notice of the Russians dis 
not show that such arguments are intrinsically impossible A 
adequate experience, or failing that, description, of freedom workin 
at its best provides all the data required for determining whetherit 
is good in itself or not, whether we regard such determination a 
rational and objective matter (as I do) or as a mere subjetit 
preference. We cannot say indeed that all ethical disputes ca” | 
practice be settled, but we have no reason to deny that they # 
soluble in principle, i.e., could be solved if we did our best to sole 
them, and we cannot say that even all scientific disputes atè soluble 
in practice. 
While the issue between the Western democracies and the E i 
bore some resemblance to the present one between them and oe 
there are also important differences of a kind which made the Es, 
even more intractable. If an ideology could ever make a Waf ca a 
able, then that of Hitler did so. For besides the issu bet o | 
democratic Liberalism and totalitarianism which separate $ gr 
Russia, there were various other issues here involved. FIS regal | 
was another profound difference of valuation besides that dis ul 
of individual liberty which is characteristic of all totalitarian 


ı Vol. XXI, p. 29 ff. 
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ht, as other nations often have done, adopt. war as 
no reason to suppose that they or their rulers 

5; Be end-in-itself. Fascists and Nazis on the other hand 
egard it n its own account and seemed to regard it as a superior 
ised it a eace. How far this was seriously held I do not know, 
pndition rtainly did grossly over-estimate the value of the charac- 
lut they 7 brought out and underestimate its evils. To this was 
istics ae democratic view of modern war as almost the very 
ae disasters. Secondly, the Nazis were convinced of the intrin- 
rst 0 jority of their own people to every other. Finally, the Nazis 
oximated to the view that the individual was under an 
ly to his own State and could rightly ignore the interests 
utside it, while some of the people outside it was a 


. itive Š at Š $ : 
hiy | ie of some mystical conviction of their wickedness, as in the 


Mts | case of the Jews. It is easy to see how the combination of these views 
lis. | fed to war, and they would be about as likely to do so between 
Sif totalitarian States as between totalitarian States and democracies. 
| fortunately, the conflict with Russia is without these additional 
| ageravations, serious as it is in any case. But in both conflicts the 
| main issues are essentially ethical. It would be difficult to find a 
| statement less true than that politics has nothing to do with ethics. 
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CONFUCIUS: HIS LIFE AND TEAC 


Proressor HOMER H. DUBS 


HIN 


Tue third of October, 1949, was the 2,500th anniversary of c 
birth. This date has been under dispute for more than et iy | 
Early and reliable accounts state that the birth was on a T | 
of the Chinese sixty-day cycle and that it was fifty days ain j 
eclipse of the sun. But those same accounts list eclipses of ae 
two successive months, something that is impossible in ce m 
recently has any one bothered to calculate which eclipse 2 ny 
occurred and discover that, in a period of twenty Years befor y 


: b 
after the birth, only one eclipse of the sun occurred on that day ; 
the cycle and was visible at Confucius’ birthplace. So this dite ay : 
be fixed accurately by modern scientific methods,: a p 


The tardy knowledge of this date is typical about our kn 
Confucius. It has long been recognized that he was one of the n | 
greatest men. But important incidents in his life have been neglecta 
and his teaching has been misunderstood for these thousands ¢ | ¥ 
years. The reason is simple: he was pronounced to be a sage andiy | 
greatest of the sages by Mencius, less than two centuries after hi, 1 E 
time. Now a sage is supposed to be inerrant, so that he cannot fla | E 
anything he tries to do. Hence the political career of Confucius ts IE 
came distorted. Moreover, he became the great authority for the | i 
Confucians. Then each Confucian philosopher, and some Daoists to, \ 
read into Confucius’ teaching the beliefs that this philosopher wanted : 
to be accepted, because by putting them into the mouth of the great 
authority, these teachings also became authoritative. So the m! | © 
teaching of Confucius became distorted anew each time a1 ; 
Confucian philosophy appeared. Many sayings were put into bs | 
mouth which he never could have uttered. During the last five hun: 
dred years his teaching has been interpreted in accordance with tht 
medieval Neo-Confucian philosophy, which in some ways is widely 
different from what Confucius thought. Consequently it is neces) | 
before we can begin to discover what sort of a person Confucius wast 

what he taught, to make a thorough and careful examination d t 
available evidence. Such a proceeding, however, takes very much il ; 
and care. ; a 

Here I shall not bother you with such preliminary matters, for y l 
would occupy us much too long. I shall merely attempt to summ i 
the conclusions to which years of study have led me. If my a0% 
appears different from those that you have heard, please 40 not ; 

: H. H. Dubs, “The Date of Confucius’ Birth,” Asia Major, N-21 

1949, part 2, pp. 139-146. : pas 
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norant of those views or have failed to consider them. I 
o keep abreast of work on Confucius and believe that 
e views are misunderstandings. 
eae sort of a man was Confucius in his active life? He was 
first 7 a brave fighter and administrator, who had become the 
2 f a city and county in the state of Lu, located in north- 
-a in the present Shandung province. Lu considered itself 
as the most civilized of Chinese states. Perhaps it was. At that 
y | 2 be scupations were hereditary. Confucius came of a clan that 
| EES sarily held government office—a sort of civil service nobility, 
al iar just below the titled nobility. He was orphaned early in life. 
E he came of age, he was given a quite minor government post, 
a When made the keeper of the public granary, later keeper of the 
ae fields. To supplement: his income, he took private pupils. He 
Pde quite an impression by his teaching, for we hear that young 
a Je from the best families in the state came to him and that he 
| finally acquired the reputation of being the most learned person in 
| the country. 
| But Lu was not a peaceful place. Its ruler was a duke, but the army 
| yas controlled by three viscounts, who were the duke’s cousins. They 
| were also the three hereditary ministers of the state. There was con- 
| tinual friction between the duke and the viscounts. There were also 
Í feuds between the viscounts. When Confucius was thirty-five, the 
situation came to a head when Duke Jao made a sudden attack upon 
| the prime minister, Viscount Ping of the Ji clan, and captured him. 
| While the duke was gloating over his victory and debating whether 
heshould kill his cousin, the other two viscounts collected their forces 
and rescued Viscount Ping. Duke Jao had to flee and died in exile. 
Confucius followed Duke Jao into exile. That establishes his poli- 
, tal sympathies. He was a legitimist, who would have defended such 
ij } ¿Person as King Charles I. He is sometimes.called a democrat, but 
| tls act establishes him as an upholder of duly constituted royal | 
| thority, 
Confucius soon returned to Lu, for the duke was really a worthless 
i. a But Confucius refused to take office under Viscount Ping, who - 
ee the ducal authority and power. Instead he quietly ré- 
Tai T oag He seems to have been the first professional 
| tave ever soe subjects in China—a profession which Confucians 
1 creat ae esteemed and aspired to. Because Confucius was a 
i TRE scholarship has ever since been esteemed in China more 
nore books = oe in the world. Until quite modern times, there were 
ade ‘ons hina than in all the rest of the world. Confucius has 
| irteen Saas upon his country. ee : 
7] “ners o a ‘ater there was a worse civil disturbance. Younger 
i © ministerial clans, under the leadership of an adven- 
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turer, Yang Hu, plotted to kill the three viscount 
places. The plot was discovered at the last minute i A S | 
d : z 5 » Dut the | 
year of hard fighting before this rebellion was put do 1 took ha 
ence seems to have convinced the rulers of the state a This exp 
teaching of uprightness and loyalty was badly need r ont 
summoned to office. There was then a new duke and 7 -5o a 
count of the Ji clan, Viscount Huan. So Confucius aS Cite ni 
In typical Chinese fashion, the scholar was first a i 
administrator of a city. After a year, he was brought to th Out ag the | 
given the highest position open to a commoner, being nT Courtay | 
of Crime (Sz-kou). That year he distinguished himself ata t 
between the Dukes of Lu and its larger neighbour, Tsi A Cetin | 
himself a man of boldness, prompt action, and forethought Show 
Then he put forward his plan for restoring peace to th 
which was that the three viscounts should restore to the ea 
actual government of the state and hand over to him their i = 
power, dismantling the fortifications of the city castles ioe tay 
their power depended. This plan had from the outset little ee 
success. Never in history has a noble in undisturbed posa 
military power willingly given up that power and dismantled his i : 
fications. But it was the only way that continual civil turmoil eh 
have been avoided—by concentrating the power in the legitimat 
ruler. Confucius knew the risk he was running—failure would u 
his career, But he felt it his duty to run the risk, for only in this way 
could his country be restored to peace and good government. 
It speaks well for Confucius that, supported by his pupils and the 
minor nobility, his plan was adopted and agreed to by the three vis 
counts. But they were intensely jealous and suspicious of each other. 
After one had dismantled his previously rebellious castle, Viscount t 
Huan tried to evade his agreement by secretly ordering a force ofhi , 
men to attack the capital, possibly to kidnap Confucius. But Coni 
cius was not caught napping. He put Viscount Huan in a position 
where the viscount must openly support this raiding force or have i 
defeated. If he did so, he would confess that he was rebelling agaist 
the duke and violating his agreement—an attitude that would set t° 
burghers of the capital unitedly against him. The viscount did mi 
dare to take the risk and the attack failed. Then the viscount, mod 
against his will, had to dismantle his own city-castle. 
But Confucius had angered the prime minister and made him the 
laughing-stock of all China—a bold warrior had been put to $% 
by a mere scholar! The third viscount point-blank refused to hon 
his agr cement. The duke could not take this third fortress by eS 
Confucius’ life was now in danger. He had to flee the state fg | 
co uld not return for thirteen years until Viscount Huan had died 
a disciple who had done the state a signal service induced ee 
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yite Confucius back. He died in Lu five years later, on the 
rang tO i arch, 479 B-C- an old man in his seventy-third year.: 
four! r tempt to reform the government of Lu shows that Confucius 
This =, high degree of diplomatic ability, high courage, and a wil- 
a sacrifice his own future and possibly his life for the welfare 
untry. The remarkable fact is not that he failed, but that he 
the Pin an ace of success. Had the third viscount not been so 
came eS ess about dishonouring his oath, Confucius would have 
| entirely cessful. We can only esteem him as a far-sighted statesman of 
| peen Beek and a man of high moral and intellectual character, His 
Be rA have honoured the tradition that Confucius set—that a cul- 
l n's highest duty is to his state and that he should exalt moral 
g tured in government as well as in personal conduct. The service of 
a has been the great Confucian ideal and duty. 
| Pie come now to Confucius’ teaching. He did not profess to be 
‘te | al. As a matter of fact, he did not originate the moral idealism 
tary a 3 s aught. While however he had a deep reverence for tradition, 
hich ! ae could not bring himself to believe that the great men of ancient 
eof times had taught anything less than the highest ideals. So Confucius ` 
nf actually read his own high ideals into the teachings of ancient Chinese, 
| andthen taught them to his disciples. This may have been self-decep- 
tion, but it was also idealism. Furthermore it was effective and im- 
pressive teaching. In his time, no other except an appeal to the authority 
of the great past could have produced immediate results. Confucius 
influenced his age and subsequent times, not only because of his own 
tle | high character and teachings, but also because he asserted they were 
also the teachings of the greatest men in the past. 
her On two virtues Confucius laid the most stress: on Ji and ren. These 
mi | WO Chinese words are difficult to translate, first, because they have 
is n interpreted differently in different ages, and secondly, because 
i. | 20Single English word will translate them. The greatest mistake has 
im | tenin attempting to interpret them in accordance with the way that 
nif later thinkers taught them. We must take Confucius’ own interpreta- 
nst | "0n, not that of others, who may have had different ideas. 
the The first of these virtues, li, may be conveniently translated as 
not | Poper conduct or the rules of proper conduct. It was however a much 
ih “ae term than what we mean by propriety. Li included matters 
be eee court etiquette, religious ritual, governmental practices 
the oe € state constitution, codes of conduct, and ethical principles. 
me vith oh the best interpretation is that a man of li lives in accordance 
i ale co code of conduct that can be expected of a true 
ie lomity = m a very broad sense. It is also more than mere con- 
on a code, for Confucius required it to be heartfelt and 
ot 4 Society, = cee Career of Confucius,” Journal of the American Oriental 
` 99, 4, Oct., 1946, pp. 273-282. 
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sincere. It represents Confucius’ loyalty to the establish : 

it also includes his criticism of the existing order in Cd ord 
ethically ideal order. For example, it justified both C 
lowing of the criminal duke into exile and also Confuci 
reform the actual constitution of the state in favour ofab Mpt 
Confucius was a gentleman of the best type and he ae tter 
manly conduct. We should not be surprised that he em aa gent 
the virtue of Ji. Phasized it 

The second of his two important virtues, ven, was a new. 

tion, possibly original with Confucius. He found this wori Concep, 
the great founder of the state of Lu, the Duke of Jou. This duc yli 
described himself as a man of ren—meaning thereby that h Cone f 
lord who was graciously kindly to his subordinates. This sa 
Confucius took as fundamental. He broadened it to men ae { 
others and once equated it with the ordinary word for love a i 
XII, xxii). Today this word is often translated by such tem j 
“human-heartedness” or by some other term than “love.” “Hum > j 
; heartedness” was Mencius’. interpretation. This word however = 
little concrete meaning. In view of Confucius’ own definition, Teen Je 
reason for following Mencius, and shall tranlate it as “love” or “Pene i 
volent love.” 
Confucius made love for others the highest virtue for human con 4 3 
duct. He enunciated it in his statement, “Do not do to others what 
you do not like yourself,” a rule that is negative only because Chins 
style prefers a negative to a positive statement. Elsewhere Confucius _ 
shows that he means by this statement almost what we mean by the 
golden rule. Two other great teachers emphasized love as the central 
virtue— Jesus of Nazareth and the historic Buddha. Confucius must 
be ranked among the greatest of moral teachers. 

If we want to know what Confucius meant by ven as the central 
virtue, we should recall St. Paul’s statement, ‘‘Love is the fulfilment 
of the law, i.e. love for others includes the whole of virtue. So Cor- 
fucius understood ren. Indeed, ven, in some of his sayings, meals 
merely “‘perfect virtue.’’ Confucius had the highest of moral ideals. 

But Confucius was also a man of his own time. China wasa feud 
country in which a person’s duties to others varied with his rank 4 — 
vassal has not the same duties as a lord. Confucius was no demot 
In a feudal society there are no equals. For him, ven was the atti? 
of an ideal ruler or an ideal father to his subjects or children. Rett 
furthermore qualified by social relationships—one has different 

stronger duties to those closer to oneself. So ren is not an equal 
to all, but a graded love. A son, for example, should not repot P 
fathers’ misdeeds to the authorities, but must in love shield his ie i 
Confucius taught a special love to one’s own family and to one's j 
state. This graded love is a defect in Confucius’ ethics. It was rem? 
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peat medieval Confucians, but it remains as a permanent 
2? Confucianism. I suspect that it is also a feature in the con- 
rsons in Christian countries. It shows that Confucius 


t pe 
of most P great moral teacher, but also a man of his age—a 


not only a 


ia feudal itio n to proper conduct and love, Confucius also taught 
In other virtues, especially loyalty, trustworthiness, wisdom, 
ov a sense of shame, courtesy and humility. A man must not 
forward. He must wait until others put him forward and 
i 3 i he must decline an honour when it is first offered to him. Only 
J then an honour is repeatedly offered in spite of his refusals may he 
! it. Confucius summed up his conception of the ideal moral life 
: Bie notion of the true gentleman or ideal lord, the jün-dz. A true 
ntleman seeks constantly to progress. He is modest and efficient, 
dn | P eous, sociable, capable in dealing with large problems. His fun- 
jamental quality is love for others. 
| When thus we have surveyed Confucius’ own teaching, we must 
| confess that he was one of the world’s greatest moral teachers. He has 
| jnfuenced China profoundly and much of China’s greatness must be 
| traced back to him. 
| Confucius’ religion was equally profound; although he spoke about 
| itas little as did Socrates. Since he was a great authority upon li or 
| proper conduct, he was expected to teach religious rites, which were 
¥ | apart of 7. He did so, but in a non-committal manner. Religious rites 
had been laid down by the great sages of past ages, who were the 
authorities, so these rites must be carefully and exactly performed. 
| But such rites have no power to move the gods to any favouritism to 
the worshipper. We do not know whether Confucius did or did not 
believe in the existence of the popular gods or spirits. But we do know 
that he believed at most that they were merely agents of the highest 
god, Heaven. The gods or spirits, if they exist, act merely as Christians 
| ‘lieve that angels act. Confucius said that if one has offended 
Heaven, it is useless to pray to any other god for aid (An. III, xiii, 
s 2). There is, then, only one effective god in the universe, Heaven 
| a who was also called the Lord on High (Shang-di). In a poly- 
! Dr age, Confucius was a monotheist. This supreme God, he be- 
i E had sent him to teach his people. He also believed that God 
ee him as long as God needed him (An. VII, xii). Such a 
ce ee stamps Confucius as possessing an extraordinarily 
1 teliet E t into the fundamentals of religion. For it implies a 
f i only 1n one supreme God, but also in his complete goodness 
fSte a dential care over men. It is fandamentally the same 
l takes eae belief in a personal, moral, providential God, who 
Ehre 1S Instruments and protects them in their work. 
Song is perhaps sufficient to indicate the sort of person 
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Confucius was. A man of high ability in many line 
man who was both courageous and high-minded Steat 
successful political career to his state’s good. A a he Sactifi, 
and eminent scholar, he made China the country th “esstut teatha 
scholarship more than any other. A man of deep insi A t has hong 
he proclaimed the highest of ideals—a man must live b £O Moral 
complete gentlemanly conduct and by love for others Ever, 5 Oy 
admitted that such love should be graded, in his Own V2 though f 
graded love led to no defects. In religion, he rose to ee Shy 
equalled in China, for he was far ahead of his own time Sits Tate | 
ages. He was truly one of the world’s greatest men, a t and of lity | 
race and to others. 2 Sass toki 
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JNDUCTION AND PROBABILITY 


H. R. F. HARROD, M.A. 
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o ; : ; 
a one or more occasions gives no valid presumption that 


Fat matters of fact; we remain ice-bound in a region of total 


eee 
ne this impasse seriously, J. M. Keynes attempted to rescue 
ysfrom it by his hypothesis of limited independent variety in nature, 
| which provided an initial prior probability, albeit a very low one, for 
| empirical propositions ;* on this basis the findings of experience, if 
| favourable, could be used to give corroboration and eventually to 
| raise the probability of a proposition to an interesting level. Ramsey 
} and, on somewhat different grounds, Nicod? were able to show that 
this hypothesis was insufficient to do the work required of it, 
and Keynes’ attempt at rescue must be deemed to have been 
Į abortive. 

Faced with this initial difficulty, Professor Jeffreys has sought a 
different way of escape. He. claims that higher initial prior proba- 
bility may be assigned to simple than to more complex laws. While 
I shall endeavour to show that Professor Jeffreys is correct in sup- 
į Psing the notion of simplicity to play a fundamental part in estab- 
lishing the validity of inductive generalizations, it appears altogether 
satisfactory to entertain an a priori preference for simplicity. 

€ can derive nothing to our purpose from the alleged simplicity of 
‘ature, as already demonstrated by science, for that would involve 
| ming existing scientific generalizations to be valid, the very 
ae Issue. A priori the laws of nature may quite as well be very 
aa reasoning of = To establish his case Professor eee ee 
1 Simple to 4 a pragmatical kind: scientists do in fact prefer a 
iran complex law, when either accords with the phenomena 
Y Well, and scientists have achieved great successes. This 


Vindication + 
jot ree 1S too easy, and in effect repudiates the final arbitrament 


e za : ae 
following attempt to reconstruct the theory of induction is 


peas 
we Treatise on Probability, Ch. 22. Poe is 
e: Foundations of Geometry and Induction, pp. 266-281. Sen eG BR 
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divided into three parts. The first seeks to provide a logi 
what used to be known as the principle of experience Ti? 
of a probability principle. By way of corollary it can be Takes 
inverse probability that memory 1s a valid vehicle of vl 
The second part is concerned with the proof of quantitativ at 
nature by the Method of Concomitant Variations. The mat 
concerned with generalizations which depend upon the Nan, 
Agreement, and assigns this method to its proper sphere pot 
nothing to add about the Method of Difference, save. to say i ali 
importance in Inductive Logic appears to me to have been e | 
exaggerated. The arguments of the second and third parts ue y 
on what I take to be the inverse probability principle. Pend f 


1. THE PRINCIPLE OF EXPERIENCE AND PRIMITIVE Inducer, 


The principle of experience, put very generally, claims that things | 

- having been thus and thus in the past is a good reason for Supposin 

that they will also be so in the future. Locke boldly claimed that a 

knowledge of nature depended on this principle, but Hume, whe 

agreeing that there was no other source of such knowledge, ca 
lenged its validity. 

Logicians seeking to examine the principle and to put a fine pin 
upon it often bring forward the Method of Agreement as a leatixg 
exemplification. We are asked to consider how far and in what m- 
ditions the conjunction of qualities A and B on a number of oc 
sions gives evidence for a generalization about them. We are then 
quickly whisked along to the Method. of Difference. In my juts 
ment this procedure puts us on the wrong track. Attention 
should first be concentrated upon the existence of uniform tracts: 
experience. — 3 ; 

In order to illustrate the working of the principle of experience at 
a fundamental level, we may suppose a sentient being to move lits 
a path of uniform texture about the length of which he has nt 
formation whatever. Its uniformity may lie in its hardness, w 
ness, colour, etc., within some limits of tolerance, and be e 
as uniform by contrast with its surroundings on either hand, vie 
may be heterogeneous. I assume him to treat his memory T À 

progress as valid and shall revert to this point. I assum coil | 
mately, that he has an accurate time sense; but the argumen ip i 
hold sufficiently well, if his time sense was rough. Let us ee i ie 
with an inquiring mind and suppose him to ask wither ofits 
whether the path will continue into the future for at least ati 
past length. Let him always answer the questions in thea me 7 
We have to consider whether these answers will be corres ose 
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ion is put enables us to give a tautological judg- 
4 the answers. He will be right x times for every once that 
Define (provisionally) the probability of a proposition 
ee en a proposition (or group of propositions) having a 
cing true Bel evidential value in its favour is true, as the number 
est de proposition is true when such evidence is present out of 
uM number of times such evidence comes to light. The evidence 
pe tota OY simply having travelled along the path for a period. 


BE. S 
i. is case nf Bee ; f x 
nt is basis we can assign to the traveller's affirmative answers an 


| solutely precise probability, viz. s/s +I 

; Two points may be noticed at once. (x) Provided that the traveller 
.. modest in his affirmation, i.e. gives x a high value, he can gain a 
em Fe ondingly high degree of probability for his proposition. This 
a r tremely important point to which we shall revert. It means 
oy fat the principle of experience is to be relied on for predictions, 
vided that the length of extrapolation is modest in relation to 
hing | the length of the experience. (2) The precision of the probability 
osi | depends on the assumption that the affirmation is made continuously 
tox | from the beginning onwards. If the traveller only gives an answer to 
thik f the question once and again, nothing definite can be asserted about 
dal | its probability as defined. 

In order to extend the argument to the case where the question is- 
pit | only put occasionally, we have to enter territory familiar to proba- 
ing | bility theorists. Let the traveller have a large number of experiences 
om | of proceeding on paths of unknown lengths (or let a large number of 
travellers have such experiences); let inquiries be made from time 
to time. According to accepted doctrine, if the number of inquiries 
is sufficiently large, they will be equi-proportionally dispersed as 
regards their positions in the various paths, and the ratio of x/x + I 
; will exactly measure the ratio of the number of correct answers to 
the total number of answers. 

Mr, J. O. Urmson has observed to me that the formula overstates 
the amount of confidence a traveller could have in the continuance 
own path, since he is conscious of having already behind hima 
ee a a range of his path in which affirmative answers were true. 
es e pant he has reached onwards a smaller proportion than 
a l be true. In relation to the evidence at his disposal the 

ie 2 y of being right is the average of all the ratios of true 
cae aoe to all future answers of those who have already 

ae ed parts of their journeys. aa 
ae eos is correct, it is necessary to reduce the probability 
answers = i = every position on the path the ratio (r) of true 
Which, aR answers from that point onwards has a specific value, 
Or any ¢ ever, is unknown to the traveller. While it is impossible 
Taveller to assess the value of his own 7, the average of all 
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values for 7 for all travellers can be assessed and is in 
By making x sufficiently large (i.e. the extrapolation 
modest) a high probability can always be achieved. me netic 3 
this mode of reasoning primitive induction. all the Us 
It is to be observed that this formula implies that al] 
finite length. If in fact some paths are infinite in length | 
value of the probability is increased. Therefore the asst then the | 
finite paths is a “safe” one in the attempt to vindicate n tio 
will be maintained in what follows. Uction 
The principle embodied in this formulation is identic 
in virtue of which we say that if an unbiased die is tossed ) 
many times, it will show each of its facets an equal IA 
times, Divide all uniform paths into an equal aia of 
sectors called first, second, third, etc. I have assumed that a of 
number of inquiries will be made in each sector, viz. in the a i 
- second, third, etc. The formula is based on the equality in the i 
tribution of the inquiries among the sectors. S 
This is not the place to examine the grounds of the Probability |. 
principle itself. It is possible that it is based on a tautology. jf td 
upturns of the several facets do not tend toward equality, we ay | I 
that the die is biased, or, more generally, that a specific law ig | d 
t 
a 


fact ya es 4 


and 


al with tha 


work governing the distribution of upturns. Equal upturn is merely 


1 Let AB be the path the traveller has to trav- 
in the direction from A to B. Let us suppose, for illis- 
tration in the diagram, that he wishes to consider the 
statement that the path will continue for a distance of 
at least one-tenth of the distance for which it hss 
already continued. Divide AB into eleven units and 
let AC represent ten of these and CB the other one 

Throughout the range of thejoumey } 1 
from A to C the statement will b 
true and thereafter it will be false. 
Let KL, drawn at right angles t0 
ABat A, beequal in lengthtoAB,aué 

B let KA be equal to AC and AL to®. 
KA thus represents the distance! 
which the statement will be true iit 


a ENY begins to be made at A and AL thè 
distance for which it will be untrue. This shows the initial frequency of 1°: Le 


Let P be any point on AB. QP represents the distance for which the staten"! 
will remain true from P onwards and PR (= AL) the subsequent distan 
for which it will be false. It is required to find the average value of QP/Q 
all possible values of P. When P lies to the right of C QP = O. The a, 
value is equal to the ratio of the area of KCA to the whole area KCBDL. 
traveller 


I i 
Let F be the fraction of distance already experienced which thé 


4 : tio i 
wishes to predict as continuing in future. (In the diagram Ž is 5) Mee 
i x 
of KCA to KCBDL is 
sree bay rae (x)2 
eat h G x) 
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se where there is no specific law—there must either 
w or not. Now without experiment we cannot know 
is biased or not. Consequently in such a case the 
ether rinciple is of little use for prediction. 

popability P case of the traveller—and perhaps only in his and 
put in es—the matter is altogether different, for by hypothesis 


; jesidual ca 
ei cific la 


he die 


J cas : . . è 
th | salen pias, i.e. no law connecting inquiry with position on the 
Not there mite inquiry is a mental event. It may be occasioned by some 


i path heterogeneous environment or by the traveller’s in- 


and in the 

| che velopment. Since by hypothesis his position on the path is 
tha | oe poth to his conscious and to his unconscious mind, there can 
teat : a Jaw connecting his inquiry with his position on the path. Thus 
tof j De 


titled to assume an equi-proportional distribution of inquiries. 


eare en ; 
we are e probability have made greater or less play with what 


ul Writers On sae à : 

e | known as the Principle of Non-Sufficient Reason. This states that 
i i there are n alternatives one of which must be true but about 
7 which we have no information whatever as to which is true, there 
lity Fs z probability that each is true. I judge this to be highly suspect. 
the n 

sy | Indeed, on the form of the Frequency Theory which I have stated it 
at | does not make sense, for in order to verify it by seeing which alterna- 
dy tive was true on a great many occasions, one would have to be able to 


| | arrange all of a large number of different sets of the alternatives in a 
ls | serial order, and this is clearly in general impossible. Yet the Principle — 
te | has its appeal. No less an authority than Professor Jeffreys goes so far 
ot Tt os to assert that “realism” and “idealism” are “both admissible 
aq | hypotheses and we must take their prior probabilities as 4”! 

ne I suggest that in general it is invalid, but that its appeal is due to 
ty } its being valid in one particular sphere, namely that with which we 


2 ; are at present concerned. If it is known that a phenomenon must 
o | appear in one or other of a finite number of places (or forms) and also 
oi | known that there is no law connecting it with any one of them, then 
B | if there are a great many occasions of appearance relative to the 


number of places it will appear an equal number of times in each 
place. And so with the traveller’s inquiry in relation to his position 
on the path. 
ae visa fraction of the distance already travelled, the mileage 
i i a by x increases as the journey proceeds and the proba- 
air x at the path will extend another mile increases. This has an 
E ee and encounters strong mental resistance. The strange- 
one ue to the fact that in most of the inquiries we are accustomed 
‘ove Re n our present circumstances, we have prior information 
2 nce E frequency distribution of the lengths of the types of exper- 
ich we happen to be investigating; this, of course, entirely — 
1 Theory of Probability, p. 353- 


4I 
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alters the conditions and nature of our inquiry, In the 

cussion we are concerned with those initia] inductions Prese 
had to make when he was in a condition of primordia] igno i 
entirely lacking in the support to be derived from prior Dro 

Call the probability that the path will continue for ab 
This increases as the journey proceeds. Call the ratio of 
answers to all future answers that the path will 
This falls as the journey proceeds, and of cour 
that it is falling. This should not lead to any lack of co 
the rise of #,,. Let us suppose that at each point the travel 
Pm Which he knows as a mode for estimating 7m Which he q 
know. As #,, rises with the increase of distance he 
his knowledge that 7,, is falling by continually y 
the light of the evidence supplied by the continu 
earlier estimates of r,,. 

In the foregoing arguments no assumption has been m 
the frequency distribution of the lengths of paths. The formul holds 
whatever the distribution may be and whether it is regular or 
irregular. x/x + 1 is the ratio of all true answers to all answers, li 
is of some interest to inquire what the frequency distribution of | 
paths would have to be in order to make this ratio hold Not only of | 
all answers of all travellers, but of all answers given by each class of 
travellers, viz. those who had travelled just one mile, just two miles, 
etc. it happens that this is an extraordinarily simple one, Let | | 
stand for the number of miles travelled and m for the mortality 
rates of paths, viz. the number of paths terminating between n and 
(n + 1) miles divided by the number of paths of n miles or more 
Let m, be the mortality rate at the end of L miles. Then if 


OW i 
enei J 
3 Os Not | 
reconciles thi. min | 
evising Upwards in : 
ance of the path) hi : 


ade abou 


; I 
SS 
TEL 


the simple form of the probability formula will give the right answer 
not only for all travellers in general, but also for each class of | 
travellers, viz. those who have travelled one mile, two miles, etc. 

The reader may be encouraged in his grasp of the general principle i 
by an example. If one traveller has travelled two miles the comple: | 


formula only gives a low value, viz. 4t for the continuance of another | 


_ mile; this seems sensible. If he has travelled for 100 miles it pve ae 
high value, viz. 1/I-o201, for the continuance of another mile. ae | 
appears to be sensible, as-soon as we think of possible freque 


. . 5 ma es 4 
- distributions. For the actual ratio (r,,) to be as low as ; after 100 


Brera te age (number of miles already travelled)? - 
1 Thi lt 
ae uae (number of miles already travelled + 1)? 
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have to assume one of two things. (1) It might be due to 
oo je mort ality rate just after the hundredth mile. There may 
‘ink ie such kinks. But it is illegitimate to assume—and when one 
ed a the assumption self-contradictory—that such a kink is 
point of inquiry. (2) If, on the other hand, the mortality 
roen regular (e.g. constant per mile) one would have to 
that the traveller is on a path of quite exceptional length 
+ if m had been constant per mile the traveller’s path was 


f] 
ener 


J assume 
4 eb tha Too 
i al in the sense of there being only one in every 2) 


: | exception : : 

i | aths as long as the one in question). Both alternatives are 
ih | macceptable- 16 4 

i | Ei ugh in the present phase of man’s intellectual development 
bis | opimitive induction is seldom useful for the acquisition of new 


' mowledge, it still plays its part in increasing our confidence in that 
which we already have. One achievement of science, using this and 
| other methods (two of which are shortly to be discussed), has been, by 
| classifying our experiences In new ways, to make us aware of con- 
| tinuities stretching over far longer portions of time than were within 
the ken of primitive man. The experience of primitive man in relation 
Í to the stable nature of land, sea and heaven and the periodicity of 
| sunrise did not, even after he had established some reliability for 
the testimony of others, stretch much beyond his own span of life. 
| Thus for him, thinking as a rational being, the probability that the 
“end of the world’’ would not come within a decade was by no 
means high. The same arguments by which we can hold the basic 
laws of physics to`be nearly certain point to their having operated 
continuously for millions of years; this by primitive induction makes 
it highly improbable that they will cease to operate within a decade. 
The better the evidence for the main physical laws having long 
continued to operate and the longer the period of their continuance 
mn the past, the greater is the confidence with which we can look to 
their further continuance within our lifetime. There can, of course, 
ee certainty; and if we seek to probe forward into a far distant 
aes probability of further continuance falls right away. 
at E foregoing argument I have assumed that memories of a 
i E are valid. I know of no @ priori reason for 
the eo memories are not purely chimerical. In order to justify 
take he y of memory it is necessary to use inverse probability. 
cisely wit Reana to be as follows, although it does not agree pre- 
mathemati the calculus of inverse probability as developed by 
© a Clans. Consider the hypothesis that memories are (usually) Ta 
; e truth of the hypothesis agrees well with my experience = 


or : 
See Ming full treatment of the matter here briefly discussed in this paragraph, 
(1942, January). s eels 
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in being able on frequent occasions to predict the fut 
extrapolating into it past continuities. Next sup Ure by y 


yi Sim 
is not valid. Consider an event within present ex Pose that Ul 


perience, Tą k 


to predict the next piece of experience immediately adia.. dsi 
A priori this may be one of many thousands of different neu to j 
have no evidence at all what it will be, I will things. 


only m 
guess once out of many thousands of attempts. If i ees a Corre I 
co 1 


quite often, this is an improbability the chances again cy | 
must be reckoned in more than astronomical figures, The We Which [E 
that memory is (usually) valid, which is in itself unobje vee Eig | 
provides an escape from this gigantic improbability; and i "Onable | 
sole valid reason for entertaining it. at is the | 
I suggest that nothing is added to the force of this argum 
claiming some low prior probability for the hypothesis that p by 
is valid. For this reason (which applies also in the following a 


: as ; ion | ch 
it appears to me that the traditional statement of the inven a h 
bility law, which requires some finite prior probability Ae of 
proposition to be established, is in need of revision. w tic 
ag 

2. LAWS oF NATURE AND THE METHOD oF CONCOMITANT = 

in 


VARIATIONS 


In discussing quantitative laws, Professor Jeffreys holds that ye} th 
depend on the ultimate principle that a simple law has prior probe. 
bility by comparison with a complex law. This is a leading theme } 1 
throughout his Scientific Inference, and is re-stated emphatically in * 
his Theory of Probability. 

I agree with Professor Jeffreys in thinking (i) that the attempt to 
Justify the preference for simplicity in terms of convenience will not 
hold water, and (ii) that simplicity as such plays a part of central 
importance. Where I disagree is in holding that this preference for 
simplicity is not an ultimate principle; I hold it to be deducible from 
the inverse probability principle. In defending it as an ultimate 
- punciple Professor Jeffreys falls back on the bald assertion that its 
employed by scientists and that without it they could not get on 
with their job. Such a defence is, on the face of it, suspect. Simplicity 
may have ultimate independent value in aesthetics and a practi 
value in most fields, but in logic its credentials must be examined. 
I owe the clue to what follows entirely to the study of P rofessor 
Jeffreys; what is surprising is that he did not pick it up himsell. 0" 
points out that if variables can be related alternatively by 2 sim? 
law or by a complex law, scientists would prefer the formei 2 
merely for convenience, but because they deem the simple Jaw p 
likely to “be correct for other values of the variables.” P rofes? 


t Pp. 3-5. 
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epts this verdict, but makes no thorough investigation 
s ace s t the back of it. He considers two phenomena, which 
what a to connect by law, and for which we have six observa- 
; desirec , six values of x, the latter in serial order.: These six 
jons Gons can be related to the values of x by an infinite number 
“bse oa jaws, one of which happens to be a very simple one 
of PO Let us suppose that in fact y 1s unrelated to x and that 
| oa many millions of observations the values of y would be 


a 


‘| ewe in relation to %, all values of y being equi-proportionally dis- 
a andom, „mong the several values of x. Let us confine the range of y 
ei rribute „lues actually observed (o to 180) and suppose our measuring 
to the re to be accurate only to the nearest whole number. Six 

l io ns of y might consist of 180° possible sets. If we named a 
y Me set of six numbers in advance there would be a (1806 — 1) tox 
y | a against that being the actual set observed, Yet the fact 
9 


j that probability is so loaded against the set we actually turn up is 

| ofno significance, for we must turn up some set, and whatever par- 
ticular set we turn up has the probability equally heavily loaded 
against it. In a well-shuffled pack there is a 5I : I chance against 
drawing the five of hearts on top; yet, if we draw it, that does not 
incline us to think that the pack has been tampered with, since there 
would be a 5I : I chance against drawing any particular card and 
the card we draw must be a particular one. 

The same reasoning applies to a law of sufficient complexity. I 
follow Professor Jeffreys in postulating that laws can be classed 
according to their complexity and that classes containing laws of 
great complexity contain a correspondingly great number of particu- 

, | larlaws. Thus if we have a law of such complexity that other laws of 
| | equal complexity could be devised to agree with every one of the 
, 1805 possible sets of numbers, the fact that this law agreed with the 
{ ‘servations would not be significant, since, whatever the observa- 
tions, one or other law of an equal degree of complexity could be 
found to agree with them. Thus if the value of y is in fact unrelated 
0%, none the less each time we take six observations we shall find 
alaw of this degree of complexity to relate them to x. Thus the fact 
at our actual observations conform to such a law is no evidence 
ot the unobserved values of y. : 
ue matter is entirely different when we come to a sunple law. 
A bsr, eae to y there are (1806 — 1) to 1- chances against the 
nae oe obeying the law 5y = x2. This by itself has no signi- 
lieh S the reasons already explained. But there are extremely 
of e Becs gainst the observations corresponding to any law at 

qual Simplicity-ranking, What matters, therefore, is the im- 

‘ Scientific Inference, pp. 37-41. 
Power is used since each place in the set is distinctive. 
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probability, on the assumption that y is unrelated to x 
observations obeying any of the laws of equal simplicity io Betty, Jo 
To recapitulate. On the hypothesis that y is unrelateg , at fons Nyt 
is a very high improbability of getting any particular Ox 
observations. But since the improbability of any other set = 
great and one set must be chosen, the occurrence of a im Se ul 
set is necessary and therefore not significant. There js à vole 
improbability of the observations conforming to a particular x high | 
law; but it is quite probable that they will conform to one such | 
plex law or other; therefore it is quite probable that one dr to g 
high “‘improbability”’ will occur and its occurrence has iin me i 
cance. There is a very high improbability of the observat 
forming to a particular simple law; but—and here is the differen 
it is also highly improbable that they will conform to any simple > ! 
whatever. Therefore their conformity with the simple law tk te i 
significance. This is the logical basis of the so-called Preference fy, | im 
simplicity; it is not an independent principle but a corollary of fh, | cl 


1Ons cop. | I 


inverse probability principle. fo 
This argument is quite independent of the prior probabilities i 4 ati 
any, that may be assigned to the several laws. In order to justify f Jas 


preference for the simpler law, Professor Jeffreys deems it necessary fj be 
to give it higher prior probability. He would arrange the prio {| de 
probabilities of all possible laws from simple to complex in acon 4% 
vergent series, whose sum is I (= certainty), so as to insure that | th 
simple laws have prior probabilities that are more than infinitesimal. | 8 
I suggest, on the contrary, that there is neither basis nor need for 
this assumption of prior probability. (Incidentally the question may 
„be raised as to what prior probability should be assigned to the 
absence of any law. Just a little more than the presence of the most 
simple law? How much more?) I suggest that there are no inital . 
prior probabilities. There may of course be prior probabilities—and | 
often are—in relation to a particular investigation; but these rst 
on the progressive acquisitions of previous knowledge stretching back 
to a time when there were none. No probability calculus resting ]. 
the assumption of initial prior probabilities is satisfactory. adi 
How then shall we assess the probability of a. simple law De 
agrees with six observations? The matter is made somewhat es? 1| 
for us by the fact that in the case of many problems the instrumen 
for recording observations only give accuracy to a limited umber 
places—these may be decimal places or numbers of billions, ett 
there be four places. We can calculate the total number g the 
of numbers each containing any four digits. If we can then id 
number of six sets of numbers. each containing four ae) 
obey any law of equal simplicity-ranking with the law % ves 
the ratio of the former to the latter, say, a billion to 00% z 
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y of the observation if, in fact, there is no law relating : 


A INP 
jpproba bi = 
ow whether it is in the power of mathematics to estab- 
o with precision. If not, a scientist may make a rough 
der of magnitude involved. If it is objected that it is 
ase an argument on modes of calculation that cannot 
e erformed, I would reply that it is no more so than Pro- 
actually Pr hod of assigning prior probabilities, th 

i Jefireys method iS & prior p ilities, tk e values of 

fess». f only they existed, would be entirely problematical. 

_ | hich, “ail be tempting at this point to say that the probability of 

e Je law (in the absence of any competing law of lower but 
M ont simplicity-ranking) isa billion to one. We cannot say so 

p. All we can say is that the hypothesis of the simple law involves 

a robability while the hypothesis of its absence involves a 
fto one improbability. To say that a hypothesis “involves no 
j ‘al robability’” is not the same as to say that it is certain; if our 
alculus of probability does not make specific provision for the 
| jormer statements, the calculus Tequires revision ab initio. Any 
» [attempt to assign a numerical positive probability to the simple 

| lw, by means of postulating a mythical prior probability, is to go 
l beyond the facts of the case. Those facts give us reasonable confi- 
~ I dence in the truth of the simple law and justify us in saying that it 

_ | isvery probable. This can be defined more precisely only by stating 

| the improbability of what has happened on the assumption that the 
} law is false. 
How shall we deal with the infinite array of complex laws which 
- 4 also agree with the observation? Any law, which is so complex that 
alaw of equal complexity-ranking could be found to agree with any 
set of six numbers with four digits each, has nothing to commend 
" it Its agreement with the actual observations is not improbable on 
the assumption that it is untrue. Therefore the assumption of its 
tuth does not allow us to escape from any improbability. ; 

À law of less complexity must be taken more seriously. If it is 
| Sch that laws of equal complexity-ranking would agree with one 
| "2 thousand of all possible sets of six numbers, the hypothesis of its 
} "uth enables us to escape from an improbability of a thousand to 

me and has that to commend it. aes 
va at happens when such a complex law and a simple law both 
lh. ih the actual observations? The same procedure is necessary. _ 
cisternae what proportion of all possible observations 
mee ee complex law would agree with any law of equal 
inprobabilit ing with that observed. This proportion measures the 
Not tru se of getting the observations we do if the simple law is 

e presence of such a competing complex law (which is 
mplex) may reduce our confidence in the truth of the — 


do not sexe 
such 2 rati 
of the OF 


istic to P 


ess 


tot too cO 
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simple law by reducing the magnitude of the improbaha: 
which we escape by assuming its truth. None the less ka ability fr 
the argument to weigh on the side of the simple law, tf . ayer, 
law, of the same complexity-ranking as that which agr © compy 
observations, could be found to agree with any six obscene With 5 
sistent with the simple law, the hypothesis of the com l ONS eop. 
not allow us to escape from any improbability. The h Ww wo | 
the simple law, on the contrary, enables us to es cap Othe, | 
improbability. 

A few extra observations will immensely enhance the probe 
of a simple quantitative law, by immensely increasing thei ability l 
bility from which the hypothesis of its truth releases ys. The 
of sets of ten numbers of any four digits is immensely greal | 
the number of sets of six; but the number of sets of ten that wil a 
with any law of given simplicity-ranking is no greater; the Gree | 
probability of getting the observations if the law is not true ame 
spondingly increased. We can soon raise this to a supra-astrononin 
magnitude. When the scientist achieves this position, he begins to wW 
speak as though this law was “certain.” ct 

It must be observed, however, that laws are only certain in th Y 
sense within the field from which the observations have been drawn. di 
For their certainty depends on the high improbability of the obser. 


© from a tg 


tions, if the laws were not true within that field. If we wish to extn. : 
polate beyond the field, we have to fall back on primitive induction, i 
If this account of the matter is correct, two points are worth ; 


noticing. 

1. The concept of simplicity plays a key part, and Profesor fe 
Jeffreys’ intuition that it has essential importance is vindicated. But 
it does not play the réle of an ultimate principle, and that is satis 
factory, since such a réle would be hard to justify. 

2. I have not seen in treatises the notion that in order to weist | i 
the probability which certain observations establish in favour of i 
law, one needs to know the proportion of all possible observations | « 
(viz. all possible numbers containing the relevant number of digit) | t 
that would agree with any law of equal simplicity-ranking. Thisnoto | y 
is clearly of a most fundamental character, and, if correct, shoul y 
occupy a central place in the theory and calculus of probability. H 


3. RECURRENT COMPLEXES AND THE METHOD OF AGREEMEN 


The two instances that I have given of modes of induction ha* f 
a feature in common to which attention must now be drav®- ioe 1, 

It may be held that if we are totally ignorant about our "ig | tl 
ment we should hold that anything is as likely to happen a5 ee A 
else. This would involve the application of the principle ° 
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pabilities in its fullest form. Now this doctrine would not 
roa osit anything in particular about the nature of our 
nt, but could be justified by reference to our ignorance 
t might further be the case that our environment (or the 
it P iverse) WaS in fact such that when any event, a, happened, 
ole u djacent event (in time or space) was equally likely to be 
event out of all kinds of events. This would be a universe 

os, which might properly be described as Heracleitan 
Until we acquire information we have no reason to 


cter. s : 
in Be ial the universe is not Heracleitan, and it at least provides 
Ee venient starting point to suppose that it is. 
i k may revert to the traveller on a uniform path. Let the path 
han Ke divided into sectors, each of which is of the minimum length dis- 


cemible by the senses. By the Heracleitan principle, when one sector 
m i has been traversed it is equally probable that the next will consist 
me | ofany one of a large number of forms. Since we are dealing 
al | ith a minimum sensibile, the number of possible combinations of 
to | colour, shape and texture may be only moderate, e.g. 100. There 
would then be 99 chances to I in favour of the second sector being 

his discernibly different in character from the first. 
m As soon as we, have traversed a good many sectors and found 
Ye | them similar, we run into supra-astronomical improbabilities on the 
tt | Heracleitan hypothesis. There would be a million million chances 
t J to one against only seven successive sectors (of minimum length) 
it being uniform. If we persisted in the Heracleitan hypothesis, we 
~ | should continue to regard each step which carried the uniformity 
tI forward as highly improbable and the total improbability of the 
whole path would soon become immense. We might be driven to the 
conclusion that we were probably in the presence of a phenomenon 
| unique in the universe (assumed finite). But the fact of the matter 
fa | that we are soon guided by this improbability into abandoning 
the Heracleitan hypothesis, anyhow as regards our immediate 
‘J ‘vironment, and in particular as regards this path. Instead we form 
‘a the notion that—contrary to the Heracleitan hypothesis—we need 
id = regard such a thing as a path as in itself a great improbability. 
eae the idea of a universe which may contain paths. The 
i = eitan hypothesis may be a convenient approach, but there is 

: = which compels us to adhere to it against probability. 

| deitan ae when we have emancipated ourselves from the Hera- 
ae (are ypothesis (which is identical with the Principle of Non- 
“lent Reason in its widest sense) that we can begin the argument 


a i e 
r tin ne on my first section. We frame the idea of a class of con- 
g | ities” which sth ee 
| 3 Similarly ; may be investigated as such. 
A Nature, 12 in a Heracleitan universe there would be no laws of 


‘If we found what seemed to be a law embedded in some 
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concomitant variations, we should have once a ain to 
ourselves in the presence of a staggering improbabilit Pro 
improbability becomes sufficiently great we abandon the) 
hypothesis and treat laws as things which may or may nof Eracle me lg 
frame the notion that our universe may be such as to on Exist, 

I now come to a third example—the recurrences of cone las 
nature. Consider the case of a swan. It may be that mogt ste 
say, a thousand characteristics which, within certain limits F 
ance, are the same. We may examine a swan by beginning with 
part (a), and proceeding to that next adjacent to it (b). Sin Pa 
no longer considering minimum discernible sensibilia, we A ate | 
assume the number of possible bodies, each varying from the, Viel 
by more than the observed limit of tolerance of roughly the ah | 
the part under investigation to be, say, 10,000. Thus, if = Of 
examined one swan, beginning with property a, we start a 
property a in the second swan, there is, by the Heracleitan hy 
thesis, a 10,000 to I chance against the next adjacent property ee 
similar to property b in the first swan. There would be a Toei 
chance to I against the two swans having all the similarities which nd 
fact we find. This may mean that it is unlikely that there are two 
swans in the whole universe, let alone upon the same lake, In th | 
presence of the second swan, we abandon the Heracleitan hypothesis 
and form the idea that our universe is of a kind in which similar 
complexes recur. 

Now consider our position, when, having adopted some procedure 
for examination, say working from the beak backwards, we have 
examined 500 characteristics of the second swan and found then 
similar to those of the first. On the Heracleitan hypothesis we are 
in the presence of a very great improbability, but still one not nearly 
so great as we shall be confronted with if it turns out that the 
second swan is similar in respect of all or most of the remaining 
500 characteristics. Consequently we should still think it extremely 
unlikely that more than one or two of the unexamined characteristics 
were similar to the corresponding characteristics in the first san! 
But once we abandon the Heracleitan hypothesis, our position s 
completely reversed. So far from holding it unlikely that most of 
the remaining characteristics will be similar, we hold it extreme! 
improbable that most of them will be dissimilar. For at this pam 
we apply the principle of inverse probability. If the second swan” 
fact resembled the first only in 500 out of 1,000 points, how ‘i 
that these should be the 500 which it fell to our lot to oe 
first! We should be right to be amazed at finding the TAE A 
500 characteristics all different. The improbability on Bea 
grounds of the first 500 being similar leads us to frame the 2° ode 
a recurrent complex—just as on the other occasions consideret © 
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I 
4 the notion of a continuity and of a law—and, once having 
e we bring the principle of inverse probability into operation 
wo e $0) roptiate way. We cannot say that it is probable that all 
eee a ined characteristics will be similar, within the limits of 
‘he p- found in the case of the others, since if there are a few 
, leran os ag these may lurk among the unexamined. A well-shuffled 
| differ rds containing 100 black and 4 red may well have the top 
| 11 black. But if it contained 52 black and 52 red, the top 52 
2 A not be likely to be black. We are willing to put heavy money 


pe ite reasonably! 


| t—qu : : 

ate ar -G noted in passing that the theorists of induction are 
rl Rented with great difficulties when they consider how many 
her f 0° have to find characteristic 6 accompanying characteristic a, 


imes We 
m we can pronounce the law that b accompanies a. The Method 


ine | if Difference is usually adduced rather unconvincingly. They 
commonly fail to specify whether a and b are attributes of a recurring 
complex. But this makes all the difference to the case. 


i Physics and chemistry deal with substances which have fewer 
al characteristics than swans. But, if they lose in the number of charac- 
if teristics, they gain in their properties having finer limits of tolerance. 
he | The finer these, the more improbable is the recurrence of the sub- 
ss | stance on the Heracleitan principle. Therefore if we find two bodies 


which have a small number of characteristics that are identical 
within fine limits of tolerance, we have a considerable confidence that 
we are in the presence of a recurrent complex. Consequently in regard 
ye | toacharacteristic not superficially visible, a small number of experi- 
m | ments may suffice to give high probability that the substances when- 
ever found will be identical in regard to this characteristic also. We 
donot have to subject a body to every conceivable kind of reaction 
in order to convince ourselves that it is an instance of a given 
chemical element. This principle lies at the base of the “crucial 
experiment.” I 
The establishment of the existence of recurrent complexes by the 
method of inverse probability has relevance for a very important 
branch of philosophy—the question of the existence of other sentient 
aes In the old days the main evidence on which we relied for our 
= m them was the notion that it was impossible to account for 
movements of living bodies save on the hypothesis that they 
o an of a generalization from only one instance by the Method of 
A on the ine . conclusion drawn from the observed bending of light ae 
have bent but Se in 1919. We did not say that that bit of light ee 
| ‘treme Sees F bits of light may behave quite differently. Quang o £ 
curs, as hoe of the characteristics of light, we regard light, wherever = 
currence of an identical complex of properties, and are there 


lore co 5 

n ; : aia ; F oe 

{He op, fident In generalizing about its reaction to a neighbouring mass from 
‘cial instance. ; : ere ie 


= 
=n 
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were directed by conscious volition. This position iş 

shaken. No doubt it is still an open question whether fhe tty 

of living bodies do or do not violate the laws of physics. B e Moti 

be a rash man who held at present that it was highs Woul 

that they violate them. Our belief in the existence of othe Probatj, | 
beings would be uncomfortable and. precari 5 
alone. 

There is only one further piece of evidence in favour of ot 
sciousnesses, and it is on this that we now have to rely. Hy 
are clearly recurrent complexes in the sense above defi 
are tens of thousands of characteristics in which most 
are similar, subject, in the case of some, although b 

“ of them, to generous limits of tolerance. There is o 
knowledge only one characteristic, in regard to which we have tee 
no examination, save in one case, namely the presence of conscio, I 
ness. That we only know to be present in one instance of this ¢} ; 
recurrent complexes, namely our own. Thus the opinion that 
human bodies are usually the homes of sentient beings rests 
the Method of Agreement, and is based on a single instance 
presence of the characteristic in question. 


ous if it reste d an : 
at 


her Con. | 
Man beings i 
ned, Ther 
human bodies 
y no Means all 
ne, and to or 
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` According to classroom doctrine this is the weakest conceivable ; 
case of induction. But in fact it is not weak at all. It is based onou 
decision to reject the Heracleitan hypothesis when we are confronted i p 
with complexes which have so many points of similarity, as tobe | 9 
immensely improbable on that hypothesis. This gives the notionofa } n 
“recurrent complex” a definite status. The boundaries of a recurrent T 


‘complex are defined by the interlocking of its characteristics. One } a 
we are satisfied that we are in the presence of a recurrent complex, | re 
we have to consider how many characteristics of one will be found | s 
in the other also. There is no great initial probability of any on? | a 
feature being represented in the others. But if we make an exhaustive | “ 
examination of almost all the characteristics and find them similar, ti 
then, by the inverse probability principle, it becomes increasingly | s 
improbable that those unexamined are not similar also. The presence 
of sentience in other bodies has not been and never can be detected: 


msi 


It would be very improbable that recurrent complexes, having % l 
many thousands of features as human beings have in common, st ‘ 
differ solely in regard to the one which it is impossible to examine 
E. 

c 
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LOCKE AND THE PROBLEM 
OF PERSONAL IDENTITY 


ANTONY FLEW, M.A. 


per attempts to do three main things: 
(x) To outline Locke’s contribution to the discussion of the problem 


if personal identity, that is, the problem of what is meant by the 
expression “same person.” 


(2) To attack his proposed solution, showing that it is irredeemably 


yrong. : j ; Back 
(3) To enquire how Locke was misled into offering this disastrous 


t answer. 


Locke’s contribution to the discussion was fourfold: First, he saw 
the importance of the problem; Second, he realized that the puzzle 
cases, the “strange suppositions,” were relevant; Third, he maintained 
“ame” had a different meaning when applied to “‘person’’ from its 
meaning in other contexts; and, Fourth, he offered his much criticized 
solution of the problem. 

First, Locke saw the importance of the problem. It is important 
because, ‘‘In this personal identity is founded all the right and justice 
of reward and punishment” (E.H.U., Vol. I, p. 459). That is, it is 
never fair to blame nor just to punish the prisoner in the dock for 
murdering his bride in her bath unless the prisoner is the same person 
ashe who did the deed. The same is equally true of the ascription cf 
responsibility at the Last Judgment. Furthermore, as Locke clearly 
saw but never so clearly stated, questions of survival, pre-existence, 
and immortality, are questions of personal identity. The question, 
“Is Cesare Borgia still alive, surviving bodily death?” is equivalent 
to “Is there a person now alive, surviving bodily death, who is the 
same person as Cesare Borgia?” 

But it might still be argued (and certainly would be argued, by 
those numerous contemporary philosophers who pray, with the 
Trinity mathematicians, that their subject may never be of any use 
to anybody) that all that has been proved is that some important 
questions are or involve questions of personal identity, and that it 

^s not been shown that these questions demand a solution of the 


| Mlosophic problem of personal identity. Perhaps psychical research 


an Proceed without benefit of any philosophical analysis of “same — 
Just as many other sciences proceed satisfactorily with the 
Í so-and-so’s without feeling handicapped by the lack of 


TA 
Traser erences to Locke’s writings throughout this paper are to A. C. 
edition of the Essay Concerning Human Understanding. 
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philosophical analyses of the expression “so-and-so » 
is misleading here. For it is precisely the cases studie qe 
researchers and parapsychologists, which raise both i by Psy 
everyone who reads of their work, exactly those question ra and 
which it is the proper business of analytical philoso Sof caning 
When we are presented with the story of the “ 


Es i 
u ei 


person,” and the fun and philosophy begin. Or, to take 7 Y sama 
from Locke, “I once met with one, who was persuaded that ee l 


been the soul of Socrates (how reasonably I will not disput his tia te 
know, that in the post he filled, which was no inconsiderable. this ] fe 
passed for a very rational man, and the press has shown a e i 
wanted not parts or learning;)” (I, p. 455). Perhaps this was at he i 
which set Locke himself enquiring about the nature of pe a ‘69 
tity. Anyhow it is sufficient if we have shown that the See = o 
which are the stock-in-trade of some important enquiries a v 
and rightly raise the philosophic question of the Meaning of ie ol 


expression “same person.” si 
‘Second, Locke was the first to realize that such puzzle cases ar | 4! 
relevant. They present a challenge. Any solution to the problem miy |" 
be able to do one of two_things. Either it must consist in some sot | d 
of definition or set of rules, which will enable us to deal with al | 9 
possible puzzles; either by telling us that “same person” is orisnt | ™ 
correctly applicable; or by hinting to us what further factual info- | 3 
mation we require before we can know. Or else the solution mst | P 
explain why the questions raised by the puzzle cases cannot be | ™ 
answered. Locke himself chose the first alternative, and answered all to 
the puzzles he had invented in the light of his talismanic definition. 
For instance he tells us what would decide the puzzle of the manwho | 
claimed to have the same soul as Socrates (I, p: 460). 
Third, Locke maintained that ‘“‘same” is systematically ambiguous. | 
“Tt is not therefore unity of substance that comprehends all sorts of 
identity or will determine it in every case; but to conceive and judse 
of it aright, we must consider what idea the word it is applied 
stands for” (I, p. 445). It would not be relevant to discuss this general 
claim, It is enough to show that Locke is right at least in so far as he 
is maintaining that there are special and peculiar problems ab% 
“same” as applied to “persons.” And this can be seen to be the™ |; 
by the example of Hume, who thought he could solve thé probe 
of the identity of things, but confessed himself completely at a los 
to “the nature of the bond which unites a person.” Se e 
Fourth, we come to Locke’s proposed solution. It is that X oes 
aes For this and similar cases, often very reminiscent of Locke’s stra? 3 
suppositions” see William James, Psychology, Vol. 1. 
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ame person as Y at time one if and only if X and Y are 
sand X can remember at time two what Y did, or felt, 
, at time one. “Person” is defined as “a thinking 

; that has reason and reflection, and can consider 
elf, the same thinking thing, in different times and places 
This is distinguished from the idea of “man,” since, “in- 


at . a A ation puts it past doubt, that the idea in our minds, of 
me | ae the sound man in our mouths is the sign, is nothing else but of 
me whic lof such a certain form” (I, p. 445).| (Though elsewhere he 
ne | 2 ae that it consists ‘in most people’s sense” of the idea of “ʻa body, 
ad ee so shaped, joined to a thinking or rational being (I, p. 448, my 
TE ae) ) In Locke’s own words his solution is that, “That with which 
be ‘ P consciousness of this-present thinking thing can join itself, makes 
he fhe same person, and is one self with it, and with nothing else; and 
Se to itself and owns all the actions of that thing, as its 


yo) attributes 7 
own, aS far as that consciousness reaches, and no further; as everyone 
? 


S | sho reflects will perceive” (I, p. 459). It would be as well to point 
HY out here that “consciousness” is not used by Locke in a clear or con- 
he sistent way. Sometimes it seems to mean “self conscious” in that 
re | queer and dubious sense “ot equivalent to “embarrassed”; as when 
; we read that “a being that .. . can consider itself as itself... 
does so only by that consciousness which is inseparable from think- 
ing” (E.H.U., I, p. 448-9). Sometimes it seems to be the “conscious- 
ness” which is the opposite of “‘anzesthesia’’; as when “self” is defined 
as “a conscious thinking thing which is sensible or conscious of 
pleasure and pain, capable of happiness or misery” (I, p. 458-9). But 
| ihis main statements of his position “consciousness” is equivalent 
| | ‘o‘memory,” as can be seen from the words, “Could we suppose any 
sirit wholly stripped of all its memory or consciousness of past 
) , ations; as we find our minds always are of a great part of ours, and 
sometimes of them all . . . (I, p. 466). In the interests of clarity 

S and conciseness we have used “remember” instead of “be conscious 
of | in our restatement of Locke’s central thesis. 
re War on Locke’s thesis can be made on two fronts. The traditional 
to font was opened by Bishop Butler in-his dissertation Of Personal 
l ldentity. “And one should really think it self-evident, that conscious- 
e 4 "ss of personal identity presupposes, and therefore cannot constitute, 
i onal identity; any more than knowledge, in any other case, can 
J oe truth, which it presupposes,” It is absurd to say that “he 
uy ie: € same person’’ means that “he can remember that he is the same 
ne cae - The absurdity is usually slightly masked since expressions ~ 
6 explicit I a doing, feeling, seeing something” do not contain 

roe Telerence to the fact that what is remembered is that the 
0 T 1S the same person as did, felt, or saw whatever it was. 

* second front consists in the charge that Locke is at the same 


Eee 
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time both too strict in blackballing and too lenient in 


: alent 
didates; for in many cases where we would want to Spi lecting cay 


sion “same person,” his definition would not allow us © expres 
whereas in some other cases where we should certainly 


SQ 
inappropriate, Locke would have to claim that it wan m 8an ite 


Olrect} 


plicable. Before developing this attack it is necessary to poin i 


oh is 
two of the terms in Locke’s definition are ambiguous. « Can? uty | 
either “can as a matter of fact” (hereafter referred to ae a 
ae, 


tual)’’) or “can without self-contradiction”’ (hereafter referred 
“can (logical)’’). There is also a more subtle ambiguity in “ to 
which is best brought out by symbolic examples. “I know p” aie 
“p,” whereas “He said that he knew p and he was not lying” ta 
not entail “p.” Similarly, “I remember p” entails “p,” but “He S 
that he remembered p and he was not lying” does not ent z 
For just as it is possible to be honestly mistaken in a claim to i 
something so it is possible to be honestly mistaken in making ace 
to remember something. When someone challenges a knowledge Claim 
or a memory claim he is not necessarily, or even usually (in Spite of 
the misapprehensions of certain philosophers to the Contrary) chal. 
lenging the claimant's integrity; he is much more likely (though this 
is not the only possibility) to be questioning the truth of the proposi- 
tion said to be known or remembered. We shall therefore distinguish 
between genuine remembering, which necessarily involves the truth 
of the proposition said to be remembered, and honest memory claims, 
which do not. It is now time to ring the four possible changes on these 
alternative interpretations of “can” and “remember.” 

First, taking “can” as logical, and “remember” as entailing the 
truth of what is remembered, Locke’s definition could (at the cost of 
ceasing to be a definition) be made into a necessary truth, albeit a 


futile necessary truth. For it is manifestly true, though not a defini- , 


tion of “same person,” that X at time two is the same person as y 
at time one if and only if X and Y are both persons and X can (logical) 
remember at time two what Y did, etc., at time one. This alternative 
is of course not open to attack on the ground that it is too exclusive 
or too inclusive; only that it is irrelevant and otiose. ; 
Second, taking “remember” in the same way and “can” as factual 
Locke’s definition is open to two objections. First, it excludes y 
much; for we often want to say that we must have done on 
or other though we cannot for the life of us remember doing fe 
are even prepared to accept responsibility for such forgotten & m 
if they are not too important. And even if they are important fy 
if we want to disown or diminish our moral or legal responsibil d 2 
them, we are prepared to concede that we are the same pes!” ii 


i : ty 45 Il 
did them, unless, mistakenly, we think that personal identity P 4 4 


wae r 
merely the necessary but also the sufficient condition of m° 
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TOE KE 
sibility: The second objection to the second interpreta- 
6%. that famous paradox, the case of the gallant officer. This was 
jon 15 mona monochrome version by Berkeley (Works, II, pp. 
2 and afterwards produced in technicolour by Reid. “Suppose 
ficer to have been flogged when a boy at school, for robbing 

rchard, to have taken a standard from the enemy in his first 
an © aign and also to have been made a general in advanced life.” 
camp I, p- 213).3 Then, if the young officer could remember the 


= 


a z, and the general could remember taking the standard but 
e peing flogged as a boy, on Lockean principles we should have to 


that the general both is and is not the same person as the orchard 
say : 

robber. He 1s not the same (because he cannot now remember the 
robbery) and yet he is the same (because he is the same as the young 
officer who was in turn the same as the boy thief). 

The third possibility is to take “can” as logical and “remember” 
as “make an honest memory claim.” The objection to this is that it 
will let too much in. This point was first raised by Berkeley. Identity 
of person cannot consist in potential consciousness “for then all 
persons may be the same for ought we know” (Works, I, pp. 72-73). 
It is clear that here Berkeley was meaning what he calls “praeter- 
natural potential consciousness” which is equivalent to “ability to 
remember” in the interpretations of “can” and “remember” being 
considered here. Berkeley goes on to remind himself, “Mem. Story of 
Mr. Deering’s aunt” and to explain that he does mean “‘praeternatural 
potential consciousness.” This suggests that Berkeley, greatly to his 
credit and, apparently, alone among Locke’s early critics, saw the 
relevance of the puzzle cases (of which that of Mr. Deering’s aunt was 
presumably one). And honest memory claims to have done actions 
which the claimant did not in fact do, are not merely logical possi- 
bilities. They do in fact occur; George IV in his declining years 
“remembered” his gallant leadership at the battle of Waterloo though 
only a very Lockean, or a very ambitious, courtier would pretend that 
the King assisted at that battle; and today we find that, no sooner 
are the evening papers on the streets than a queue is forming at New 
Scotland Yard of those who “remember”? committing the latest 
murder. 
$ The fourth possible combination, that of “can” (factual) with 

remember” (make an honest memory claim) is open to all three 
objections made against interpretations two and three. First, it leaves 


eee an illuminating treatment of the wild goose chase after some one 
of N and sufficient condition of responsibility see H. Hart, The ascription 
: Ponsibility and rights, P.A.S. 1948-9. 
All references to Berkeley are to A. C. Fraser’s edition of the Works. 


i All references to Reid are to A. D. Woozley’s edition of the Essays on the 


tellectual Powers of Man. 
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too much out, ignoring amnesia. Second, it allows to e 
a . PAARA, . z O A 
ignoring paramnesia. Third, it is internally inconsistent, ban 
to the paradox of the gallant officer. 1B exp 
This completes our attack. Locke himself capitulated .. 
realizing or admitting that he had. For after his Tepeated i. 
that “the same consciousness being preserved, whether me 
or different substances, the personal identity is Preserye 7 
454), an insistence which necessarily involves the denial that d 
can (logical) be honest but falsidical memory claims, he T ther 3 
lest “one intellectual substance may not have represented to 
done by itself, what it never did, and was perhaps done by som 
n hocked by this openi wi et 
agent” (I, p. 454). And so sho y opening Possibility, 5, 
quietly capitulates as a philosopher. “And that it never is $0, wilh, 
us, till we have clearer views of the nature of thinking Substances het 
best resolved in the goodness of God; who as far as the happiness 
misery of any of his sensible creatures is concerned will Not, b ! | 
fatal error of theirs, transfer from one to another that Consciousness 
which draws reward or punishment with it’ (I, p. 454). This ate 
- render is none the less unconditional for being unconscious, If “being 
the same person as did X”? means “being a person able to remember 
doing, or be conscious of doing, X” then you cannot say that iti 
possible for a person to be able to remember doing X and yet no 
have done X. By admitting that this might happen and then calling 
on the goodness of God to prevent this possible occurrence of pheno. 
mena of amnesia and paramnesia (which in any case do in fact occu), 
Locke is abandoning his characteristic view of personal identity in 
favour presumably of some view that “same person” has to be 
defined at least partially in terms of “same thinking substance.” 
For he is admitting, what is quite fatal to his own analysis of personal 
identity, that it is not self-contradictory to say that someone “te 
members’’ doing something and yet never did do it. 

Now how and why has Locke got himself into this confused and 
catastrophic position? First, as we have seen, there are certain pos 
bilities of confusion about memory. 

Second, as we have also seen, Locke uses “consciousness” in several 
shifting ways. He seems to slide from his definition of ‘person’ 4 
“thinking being, etc.,” via talk of “that consciousness which is i 

- separable from thinking, and as it seems to me, essential to it : 
Pp. 448-9) to the conclusion, “and as far as this consciousness %2 . 
extended backwards to any past action or thought, so far reaches fi 
identity of that person (I, p. 449). Here “consciousness tothe 

~ seems to be used either as “not anzesthetised’”’ or as equivalen kes 
queer sense of “self-conscious.” But it later turns up ™ z 
conclusions as a synonym for “memory.” arnt 

Third, Locke seems sometimes to have confused the 4 


Xio 
has 
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van we know, what good evidence can we have for, proposi- 
ow feist personal identity?” with the inseparable but not identical 
ns 2 “what do such propositions mean?” It is the latter which 
nguiry: d to be answering; what he offers would be a plausible 


; ‘a suppose 
i e's Beat a complete answer to the former. When he tells us that 
i | oe “Great Day” everyone will “receive his doom, his conscience 
‘ | oe or excusing him’ (I, p. 464) or that if he could remember the 
i ) ac 


<a] Flood as clearly as last winter’s Thames flood he ‘‘could no 
a doubt” that he was “the same self as saw the Flood” (I, p. 458), 
a ly answering the first question, or an associated one like, 


ag 4 he is clear. z I i mW R E o ee z 5 

et | wpfow can We convince ourselves, etc.” As eid said, “in this doctrine 
a wot only js consciousness confounded with memory, but, which is still 
y | more strange, personal identity is confounded with the evidence 
be | which we have of our personal identity.” (Essay, III, p. 214.) Perhaps 
ot | it seems less strange to us who have often heard the meaning of a 


a tence identified with its methods of verification. 

senten 
85 But now, leaving these drab and perhaps hackneyed sources of 
t | trouble, we come to a fourth and more exciting one. Locke defined 
ig | “person”? as “a thinking intelligent being, that has reason and reflec- 
ft # tion, and can consider itself as itself, the same thinking thing, in 
b | different times and places” (I, p. 448). Ignoring the possible danger 
a | of circularity which lurks in this talk of “the same thinking thing,” 
g | the more radical objection must be made that this definition misses 
- | the ordinary meaning and use of the term “person. We learn the 
), word “people,” by being shown people, by meeting them and shaking 
n hands with them. They may be intelligent or unintelligent, intro- 
e spective or extraverted, black, white, red or brown, but what they 
cannot be is disembodied or in the shape of elephants. Locke’s defini- 
|_| tion would make it a contingent truth about people that some or all 
+ of them are either embodied in or are of human form. But in the 
ordinary use of the word “people,” we do actually meet people and 
shake hands with them; we do not meet the fleshy houses in which 
they are living or the containers in which they are kept. Nor is it 
logically possible for cougars (or parrots!) to be people. It is in short 
anecessary truth that people are of human shapes and sizes; and, 
not a contingent fact that some or all people “inhabit” human bodies 
a are of human and not animal form. This is not to say that all © 
aa of “disembodied People” (or even parrot people) must always 
Po tbe self-contradictory. It may perhaps be that the 
ia people” is being used in a radically different sense from its 
9 E by those who wish to point out an analogy between the 
nee. of people and some situations in which no people are 

ent. This is a perfectly respectable method of adding to our 


Un : 
derstood, when-it is thought that “person” in the new sense has 
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the same meaning, the same logical liaisons, as “Person” ; 
familiar sense. Locke himself admitted that his distincti 1D the y | 
“man,” which he used in substantially its ordinary sere be ie 
son,” which he wants to use in a sense which would alloy, a T l 
bility of disembodiment or embodiment, in different or a, POs 
human) bodies, is not made in ordinary language, “I kage D nop, 
the ordinary way of speaking, the same person, and the e that, in 
stand for one and the same thing” (I, p. 457). But though ee man | 
guardedly admit this, he failed to realize how important thi id tn, À 
sion is and what its implications are. If you use “person” ins 
sense, in a way other than the ordinary, then you wreck vou i Ney | 
of producing a descriptive analysis of “same person.” And it an 
that Locke was trying (most of the time) to do; we “must oie 
what person stands for,” he tells us in introducing his definition er 
“person” (I, p. 448); and he concludes that of “same person” a | 
the words “as everyone who reflects will perceive” (I, p. 450). 
These proceedings are so peculiar that we must look for 
reasons for them. First, we can find certain nuances of English Usage 
which might suggest a distinction on Lockean lines, For instance it 
would be slightly more natural to use “man” when referring to 
physical characteristics and “person’’ when referring to Psychological 
ones: Charles Atlas and the Army offer to make a new man of you; 
the Pelman Institute, or your psychoanalyst, are more likely to 
promise that you would be an altogether different person after a 
course of their treatment. But. this is the merest nuance, for when 
Robert Browning wrote: A 


Fe ce ea a ems  erars I 68 A ore a 


possible 


There they are, my fifty men and women 
Naming me my fifty poems finished ! 


he was dedicating a collection of character sketches. A slightly more 
promising temptation lies in phrases like “Our Claude is quite 
different person since he went away to school.” As we are quite surè 
that he is really the same boy, the same person, as in fact we should 
only say someone was quite a different person (in this secondary 
sense) if we were sure he was the same person (in the primary sense), 
it is possible perhaps to imagine that the different person is som 
Shadow occupant of the bodily temple. Then again we have in ou 
language the embedded traces of what was once a scientific hypoth 
the hypothesis of “possession.” This degenerated into a mere ues 
tive idiom through the addition of so many qualifications (“But Ae 
invisible spirit,” and so on) that it no longer risked falsificat in a 
thus ceased to be an hypothesis at all.! Instead of saying, He 
wildly,” or “Why on earth did he do it?” we can say “He drove 


dener theo AA 


1 For a stylised account of such a process see the story of the gat er the ethet 


in Mr. John Wisdom’s Gods P.A.S, 1944-5. For actual cases consid 
in physics or the animal spirits in biology. 
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possessed” OF ‘Whatever possessed him to do it?” And this 
hae h pothesis and present dead metaphor has even now per- 
j some ot altogether lost its deductive power.! Certainly it had not 
| paps 2 ote. For, noticing that we do not punish “the mad 


Re R: pen Locke WI 5 : 1? AOS 
ijv for the sober man’s actions he thought that this “is somewhat 
On, f man ed by our way of speaking in English when we say such an 


ain aT SEREA 2 Z yy, 8 : eee 
expla “not himself,” or 1s beside himself’; in which phrases it is 


lan | we ted, as if those who now, or at least first used them, thought 
> ie self was changed; the self-same person was no longer in that 
lis. i 

” (I, p. 461). ae 
ey Bees gests a second reason for Locke’s distinction between “man” 
‘ id “person.” Locke, like so many others, seems to have assumed 
i that there is one single necessary and sufficient condition of moral 


and legal responsibility. But he notices cases where he does not want 
| to blame or punish someone who in some sense seems to have been 

the agent who did the wrong or criminal action; for instance he does 
be | not want a madman to be punished for what he did before he went 
mad; he does not want to blame people for actions which they simply 
cannot remember having done. So then, instead of saying that the 
to |) person in question did do whatever it was, but he is not to be held 
al | responsible, or at least not fully responsible, because he is now amnesic 
or insane, Locke distinguishes “man” from “person,” announcing 
ip | that the latter “is a forensic term, appropriating actions and their 
a || merit” (I, p. 467) and thus he could solve the problems by saying that 
ea || in the troubling cases blame or punishment is improper because we 
have before us only the same man and not the same person as did 
the deed. 

The third ground for Locke’s queer distinction between “man”? and 
“person” was his belief that human bodies were controlled by mys- 
, j terious internal shadow beings in a way similar to, but much less 
R inteligible than, that in which ships are directed by their captains 
ld and vehicles by their drivers. “For I presume it is not the idea of a 
y | thinking or rational being alone that makes the idea of man in most 
), | People’s sense; but of a body so and so shaped joined to it...” 
æ | (L P. 448). If, “There be nothing in the nature of matter why the 
Jr same individual spirit may not be united to different bodies.. . .” 
S, (L P. 444) and so on. A general attack on the bogus arguments which 
y || Senerate pseudo-explanations of this sort has been opened by Profes- 
n f r Ryle in his The Concept of Mind.2 It is therefore unnecessary 
fi 4S well as impossible to deal fully with the matter here. 


ie But perhaps it is worth dealing with just one of the paralogisms 
a I 
See William James i $ : ; 
es in Vol. XXIII, p. 118 of the Proceedings of the Society 
: A for p Sychical Research. ee 3 


tofessor Gilbert Ryle. 
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T should like to say here how much I owe both here and everywhere to 


titious access to black market ideas, but was 
getting its supplies via the legitimate and Offic 
natal waking experience. In his argument there o 4 
: . : $ claim 
know certainly, by experience, that we Sometimes think. >We | 
draw this infallible consequence—that there is somethin oa thene | 
has the power to think” (I, p. 128-9). This is a terrible ar Shih 
alleged conclusion suggests all those paradoxical possibiliti nt, lk l 
Locke was here concerned to deny. For if our thinking is ant 5 
some mysterious internal thinking thing then it is natural by 
whether it can do any thinking without our knowing about it a ak 
perhaps, being notoriously elusive and invisible, it may not some 
slip out while we are asleep and go off to do some solitary ang = 
thinking, perhaps even taking up its station inside Someone else He ea 
this purpose. All these possibilities, colourfully Presented as the ie a 
thetical doings of Socrates, Castor, Pollux, and their Various soul 
are duly considered by Locke. (I, pp. 130, 132, and 138.) Perhaps this 
was the beginning of his strange speculations and suppositions about W 
personal identity. But the argument which here Suggested them iş 
utterly invalid. For though we do undoubtedly know that “we some- f it 
times think,” this has not the slightest tendency to show that this 
thinking is done by “something in us which has the power to think,” 
Quite the reverse. The argument derives what little plausibility it 
has from the tacit assumption that everything we do is done with some 
special organ. But this is false; we write with our hands, certainly; 4 sc 
but we do not decide, or sleep, or fret with special organs of deciding, |} su 
sleeping or fretting. It would be pleasant to believe that Locke was | (i 
beginning to realize this when he wrote, “But whether sleeping with- 
out dreaming be not an affection of the whole man, mind as welas 
body, may be worth a waking man’s consideration . . .” (I, p. 130) 
For it is people who think, Thinking is an “affection of the whole 
man” just as are dreaming, fretting, deciding or feeling glum. Think- 
ing is not done for us by some internal and clandestine organ, nor yet 
by a private and invisible politbureau nor yet even by some my ee 
and unfindable substance. And even if the psychologists were to in 
some mysterious substances which did inhabit all people while 2 l ; 
were alive and left them when they died, still even this would be K : 
one more contingent fact about people. It would have no bearn It 
the question of what is meant by “person” or “‘some person: 
would have no tendency to support Locke’s view of “person. fain 
There is a fourth sort of reason which Locke had for demi 
“person” without referring to the shapes and sizes of pees to 
in the need to find something which could reasonably be bel ay 
survive a man’s death and to be accountable, on the “Grea 
62 See cee 
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LOCKE AND PERSONAL IDENTITY 


ds upon earth. Now to be justly accountable, here or here- 
for a murder, you have to be the same person as the villain who 
fter, . is the necessary though by no means the suffi- 
iene murder; that is the necessary though by 
~nt, condition of responsibility. But if you attach the customary 
na jen o “person,” this necessary condition can never be satisfied by 
| ere who died before “the Great Day.” For he will simply not 
a 1 exist to be responsible; he will have died and been buried. The situ- 
lis ation cannot be saved by producing an indistinguishable person to 
ih | stand his trial. For one thing cannot have two beginnings of exis- 
by | tence, nor two things one beginning ee That, therefore, that had 
sk | one beginning, is the same thing; and that which had a different 
beginning in time and place from that, is not the same but diverse” 
ws | (1, p- 440): fee 
rt | So our defendant, though he would be ex-hypothesi indistinguish- 
for, able from the murderer, could not be the same person, numerically 
w: | the same person; and therefore could not justly be punished for the 
ls | murder. Locke, therefore, in so far as he realized that his definitions 
is | were not descriptive had a fourth and strong reason (or perhaps it 
u 4 would be better to call it a motive) for making “person,” unlike man,” 
is refer solely to the psychological aspects of human beings. For while 
eè | itisimmediately obvious that a person in the old familiar sense, a per- 
is į son like those we meet in the streets, cannot (logically) survive disso- 
” | lution, it does seem at first sight conceivable that a person, in the 
t | sense of a series of experiences linked together in some subtle gap- 
œ į indifferent way, or in the sense of a “thing which is sensible or con- 
y; | scious of pleasure and pain, ‘capable of happiness or misery,” might 
f, | survive, and be the bearer of responsibility for what that same person 
S | (na new and rather peculiar sense) did “in the body.” There are 
+ | appalling difficulties in the logic of such new senses of “person” and 
į ‘same person,” which, fortunately, it is not relevant to this paper to 
discuss. But it is perhaps both relevant and worthwhile to draw atten- 
| tion to Locke’s achievement in uncovering them. He himself of course 
could not see clearly what, or how great, or how numerous they are; 
partly because he thought he was defining the ordinary sense of 
|| Person,” and therefore saw no difficulty in making a “disembodied 
jj Person” (that is a person in some new sense) the same as (and thus 
|] Possibly accountable for the actions of) some person (person that is 
|) ™ the old sense) who had lived at a previous date; partly because, 
as he thought he had successfully found in memory what Hume called 
e uniting principle, which constitutes a person,” he could scarcely 
Pe pected simultaneously to realize that memory can only discover 
| eae constitute personal identity (in any sense of “‘person’’); and 
a =o the simple reason that this territory he had entered was 
siekte and difficult for any one man to open up immediately. His 
Sits are the more remarkable since he had to struggle for them 


or bis dee 
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through a rank growth of baffling terms—“immat eral 
“selves,” ! “thinking substances,” “rational souls,” Substance, 
more outstanding, inasmuch as a critic of the calibre of B; °Y are 
failed to see that the subject presented difficulties, Gia op Buter y 
the “strange perplexities” that had been raised. “Whethe taining o } 
live in a future state, as it is the most important question ye atety | 
possibly be asked, so it is the most intelligible one whine en | 
expressed in language.” Locke, had he read th 
Personal Identity would have agreed as to the Supreme im 
; ; : portan 
of the question, but might, with some reason, have asked fo Nee 
solution of those “strange perplexities” of the puzzle cee Some | 
being prepared to concede that it really was all quite as str elore 
forward as Butler thought. aight. 

After this slight digression in defence of Locke’s good fame i; 
time to leave his distinction between “man” and “Person,” an X 
enquiry into his reasons for making it, and proceed to the fifth o 
final source of his unhappy analysis of personal identity. This Was 
we suggest, his assumption that it is possible to find a definition with 
the help of which we could say unhesitatingly, in every actual or 
imaginable case, whether or not the expression “same person” Was 
or was not correctly applicable. (Granted of course that we were 
always provided with all relevant factual information.) This assump- 
tion is mistaken. 

Doubt may be cast upon it in three ways. First, it is unsettlingto f 
see the troubles of those who have tried to produce such a definition; 
Locke offered one with the unfortunate results already examined; 
Berkeley, more wisely, refrained deliberately from the attempt. In 
the Commonplace Book he reminds himself “Carefully to omit d- | . 
fining of Person, or making much mention of it” and this good advice | 
he resolutely follows throughout his published works, with the sig | | 
nificant exception of a passage in the Alciphron where he challenges Y 
the minute philosophers to, “untie the knots and answer the questions | 
which may be raised even about human personal identity,” before 
requiring, a “clear and distinct idea of person in relation to the f 
Trinity.” (Works, II, P- 334.) i 

Second, this assumption overlooks the possibilities of vagueness, 
the marginal cases in which we do not quite know where to cae i 
line. Most words referring to physical objects are vague in somê We ma 
tion; somewhere there is an undemarcated frontier; somewhere t a 
is a no man’s land of indeterminacy; often there is a complet t 
circling penumbra of perplexity. And this is and must be 50 bec 
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< For a disscusion of this particular term, as used by contemporary ra by 

phers, see my- Selves in Mind, 1949. It is perhaps worth meta is qoet 

a slip of the pen I blamed philosophers since Hume for the use 2 ke. 
term. I should have extended my attack to philosophers since Loe. 
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made no “natural kinds.” God made the spectrum; Man 
‘veonholes. It was Locke who launched attack after 
the tyrannous superstitions of real essences and natural 
is he who points again and again to the problem objects 
S. will not fit obediently into one class or the other. He even 
W ic to the vagueness of the term “man” ; he draws attention to the 
. points Jings who are “something between a man and a beast” (II, 
i} changer ie records the story of the Abbot Malotru who was so mon- 
| P 231) his birth that “he was baptised and declared a man provi- 
i pee » (IL, p- 77); he insists that “There are creatures . . . that 
E ag uage and reason and a shape in other things agreeing with 
wit nave hairy tails; others where the males have no beards, and 
Eir 5 where the females have” (II, p. 73). And yet in spite of this 
eve does not seem to entertain the possibility that “person,” 
‘ational being,” “soul,” “immaterial spirit,” “self,” and the rest of 
the words alleged to refer to the putative and elusive internal popula- 
nd | tion of the body, may be vague terms just as “man” is. Perhaps this 
a, | can be seen most strikingly when he argues that no external shape 
ith | isan infallible sign that there is a rational soul inside. “Where now 
or | (Lask) shall be the just measure; which is the utmost bounds of that 
as | shape which carries with it a rational soul?” He points out once again 
re | “all the several degrees of mixture of the likeness of a man ora brute,” 
P | anddemands “What sort of outside is the certain sign that there is or 


‘snot such an inhabitant within?” (II, p. 241). Finally he complains, 


t | “we talk at random of man; and shall always, I fear, do so, as long 
n; | as we give ourselves up to certain sounds, and the imaginations of 
di | settled and fixed species in nature, we know not what... . So 
[n necessary is it to quit the common notion of species and essences, if 
e f we will truly look into the nature of things... . (IL, p. 242). And 


cœ | yet he is himself all the while assuming that there is a precise real 
essence of the rational souls, a fixed species or natural kind of the 
® 1 people, who inhabit some—though we cannot always tell which—of 
these men and near men whom we meet. It is strange. 

Third, as our ordinary language, and the concepts of ordinary 
language, have been evolved or introduced to deal with the situa- 
tions which are ordinarily met with, and not with the extraordinary, 
we may reasonably expect some failures of adaptation when néw and 
‘Unexpected situations arise. And these do in fact occur; the old con- 
ceptual machinery breaks down; the old terminological tools fail to 
Cope with the new tasks. These breakdowns are different from the 
cases in which indecision arises from the vagueness of a term. “Ship” 
S perhaps a vague term in that a whole spectrum of similarity 
is stretches between things which are certainly ships, via the things 
i, Which provoke linguistic hesitation, to other things which are un- 
doubtedly boats. But when a court has to decide whether the word 
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but from what Dr. Waismann would call its “open t 
the fact that it was evolved to cover the situati PXture,? 
: : ons that ton f 
before or were thought likely to arise, and not the situati arisen 
had not arisen and could not have been foreseen, Va - 100s Whit | 
have been removed by prescribing that nothing under Bee cog 
was to count as a ship within the meaning of the act. ie 3 tons | 
vagueness is to outline the penumbra of a shadow.” But emoy j 
possible, as Dr. Waismann- says, “to define a concept like us Tot 
absolute precision, i.e. in such a way that every nook and z d With 
blocked against the entry of doubt. That is what is meant p anny is 
texture” of a concept.” It is this open texture much more fe Open 
actual vagueness in use which prevents the definition of Te ay 
And by imagining, fully two centuries before the foundation ok 
Society for Psychical Research, a series of puzzle cases which lea e 
us at a loss as to whether or not to apply the expression the 
person,” Locke revealed, what he did not himself see, that it jg a 
possible to define the meaning of “same person” descriptively andat ; 
the same time give a definition which will answer all possible problems 
of application. This is not possible because there is no usage estab. 
lished for many of these unforeseen situations, and therefore such 
proper usage cannot be described. In cases such as Locke Produces 
we can only admit that “we don’t know what to say,” and then 
perhaps prescribe what is to be the proper usage if such cases occur 
or recur. It is not even possible to produce even a prescriptive defini- 
tion which will give absolute security against all possibility of surprise 
and indecision. Locke produced a definition of ‘same person” which 
enabled him to give an answer to all the puzzle cases which he 
imagined. Let someone appear who seemed to remember the Biblical 
Flood as clearly and accurately as he remembered last year’s flood 
of the Thames. Trying to use “same person’? in the ordinary way We 
should perhaps not know whether to say he was the same person as 
some contemporary of Noah or not, (though I think we should be E 
more inclined to say “No” than to say “‘Yes’’), but if we accepted Í 
Locke’s definition as prescriptive, we should be ready with the definite i 
and unhesitating answer, “Yes, he is the same person.” But no p 
scription can give absolute security. Locke did not, and could 4 o 
imagine all the possibilities. Suppose, what is not merely conoeivabl tl 
but imaginable, that a person splits like an amoeba—first me T . 
Siamese twins—then separating into two identical twins. And e 
both twins, call them At and A2, can remember all that the oe : 
See his contribution to the Symposium on Verification. P.A.S. SUPP 
mentary Vol, XIX. I owe a great deal to him. 
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2 em A, could remember before his unfortunate experience. 
p a Jefinition At and A2? will both be the same person as A, 
in LOC ill obviously be different people, just as are identical 


h WwW 
i) dia y we should not know what to say. This preposterous 
m |wi kon will serve to show that it is not possible to produce either 
‘ spp ative Bra prescriptive definition of “same person” which shall 
; ae ey possibility of linguistic perplexity. We can prescribe 
a em -t vagueness, but then there is always the open texture through 
again er threatens the insidious infiltration of the unforeseen. 


i r rev 3 Š ie ` 
which £0 ch for the talismanic definition which shall solve all prob- 


ot The sear . : : 
th | ons for the real essence of personal identity, was therefore a mistake. 
is ae did Locke make it? As we have seen it involved an abandonment 


test insight, a betrayal of the glorious revolution he was 
jeading against the superstition of real essences and natural kinds. 
Well, it is just as easy to fail to apply a new discovery consistently 
le | jit is to push it to absurd extremes. We smile at the man who tells 
ve | ag “I’m an atheist now, thank God!” but we all fall into similar in- 
æ | consistencies. So with the notoriously inconsistent Locke, there is 
t | every reason to expect, what we do in fact find, a failure to see all the 
t | implications of, and to apply thoroughly and systematically, the dis- 


of his gre 


S | covery which he has made. 

+ Then we remember those long struggles that had to be fought (and 
h which still drag on in some intellectual backwoods) before the doctrine 
s | of evolution was allowed to include homo sapiens. We remember the 
0 | bitter rearguard actions, arguing for a special creation for this one 


t | most favoured species, and the final forlorn hope to save the special 
creation of souls to inhabit those unoccupied bodies which had at 
last been conceded to be the most recent results of the evolutionary 
process. In the light of all this, it no longer seems surprising that 
Locke, living two centuries before the famous Victorian battles over 
Evolution, failed to take his great discovery into the enclosure re- 
served for the ghostly company of “rational souls,” “persons,” and 
“thinking substances.” : 

Another source of the inability to see that questions may be asked 

} about personal identity to which there can be no true or false answer 
(until and unless a new decision, which may be wise or unwise, 1S 
made about what is to be proper usage) lies in the familiar fact that 
People often know ‘things about their pasts which they conceal from 

ae people. We tend therefore to assume that all questions about 

ae identity of persons are always wholly factual, susceptible of 

Taight, true or false answers, long after we have realized that ques- 


mo 
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I 
| weet a study of how this unavoidable open texture of so many concepts 
atida the law, and of many related subjects, see Dr. Glanville Williams series of 
0 es on Language and the Law in Law Quarterly Review, Vols. 61 and 62. 
We a lot to them. = 
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tions as to whether this is or is not the same thing ma 
be so straightforward. We feel that the person in quest ae 
self always know—yes or no—whether he is the same On m 
man who broke the bank at Monte Carlo. Even if we won as th 
the answer, even if he protests that he does not know, che ie 
that he must remember really and merely be trying to dat We agg 
that is not the sort of thing anyone would forget, We do ae or | 
think that the thing could tell us if it wanted to; but a ot teng ty 
think that a person could. “Wherever a man finds what hec dto 
self, there I think, another may say is the same person” (] alls him 
And “should the soul of a prince, carrying with it the cane 466) | 
of the prince’s past life, enter and inform the body of a cobble 
everyone sees he would be the same person with the one 7 
(I, p. 457). And so, confident that the subject must always n 
whether or not he is the same person, just as he always has e 
word as to whether or not he is in pain, Locke proceeds to give ' 
disastrous definition of personal identity, quite overlooking the = 
of amnesia and paramnesia which show that personal identity is a 
like pain in this respect. The honest testimony of the subject isnot | 
the last word in every case, it is not the irresistible evidential atom | 3 
bomb against which there is no defence. But the fact that it is such 

very good evidence combined with the fact that we are all too familiar 
with human reticence and deceit misleads us into thinking that itis 
To sum up. We outlined Locke’s contribution to the study of the 
- philosophic problem of personal identity, and showed that his central 
answer was wrong. We then enquired at length into the sources of 
his mistakes, finding five; first, a series of confusions about Memory; | ¢ 
second, his muddled and slippery use of the term “‘consciousness”: ( 
third, the failure rigidly to distinguish the meaning of statements ( 
from, what is so inseparably connected with it, their methods of veri- | 
fication; fourth, the view that ‘“‘person’’ refers to some bodiless and | | 
intangible inhabitant of the “dark room of the understanding” (I, ) : 
p: 212) rather than to people like those we meet in everyday life, and, | « 
fifth, the assumption that there is some real essence of personal iden f | 
tity, that it is possible to produce a definition, anda definition further y] 
more which can guard us against every threat of future linguistici | 
decision. We neither began nor intended to begin to tackle the prob- 
lem itself directly; it was a sufficient, and very Lockean task to cleat 
the ground of a few obstructions and to point out some of the dangers 
which beset the road. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY OF GOETHE 


Dr. WOLFGANG YOURGRAU 


Benes 
NBERG, the German philosopher and physicist, once remarked: 
Most impossible t the torch of 
uyt is almost impossible o carry the torch o truth through a crowd 
yithout singeing someone's beard.” Goethe, coeval with Lichtenberg, 
y sessed DY the conviction that he too was the bearer of truth, 
ea not whose beard was singed. Between his scientific attitude 
and his philosophic insight, however, a contradiction was patent, as 
revealed in his maxim that truth is a torch and that it is only with 
blinking eyes that we try to get past it, whilst in actual terror of 
peing burnt. 

It is a feature of our time that we abhor any form of dilettantism, 
Some scholars are not averse to Einstein’s theory of relativity; they 
do however object to his playing the violin. And to this very day 
many critics have not become reconciled to the fact that Goethe, the 
poet, was both natural philosopher and-scientist..- 

The sage of Weimar regarded all events of the phenomenal world 
from a universal standpoint. Such was always the case during 
periods of spiritual well-being, as in the day of the Greek poets and 
thinkers, or the uomini universali of the Renaissance (Morris). 
Scholasticism referred solely to dogma; the scientific and direct 
approach to the kingdoms of plants and animals was either despised 
or proscribed. Not until the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
did a few great scientists dare to liberate themselves from this 
contempt of the physical universe. Goethe was one who was entirely 
free from this prejudice; he was “in love with reality.’ But one 
should remember that the spirit of scholasticism still prevailed in his 
day. For instance, there was in Jena a professor who remarked in a 
lecture that mummies originated from the Egyptian habit of wrap- 
Ping their dead in white linen soaked in balsam, and so tightly that 
the dead could not move a limb. 

Goethe was a Spinozist for his fundamental creed was Spinoza’s 
deus sive natura. He once wrote in a letter: “Spinoza does not prove 
the existence or being of God; existence or being is God. And when 
others for this label him an theum, then I feel tempted to pronounce 

m Theissimum, or better still, Christianissimum.” And in another 
Portion of this letter: “All effects in nature that we perceive depend 
pon one another. . . . From the brick that falls from the roof, to the 

shtning brain-wave, . . . all these events are interdependent.” We 


a eet call Goethe a determinist in the Spinozistic sense of 
vord. : ; n 


and 
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It is evident that his Spinozistic creed excluded, 
course, the teleological view which prevailed at that Bins Matter , 
science as well. Throughout his life, Goethe fought a R dato | 
ain 3 


teleological tradition of Aristotle. He was violently o me st th 0 
attempt at interpreting nature in terms of usefulness ce ay |, 
and thus refused to accept the hypothesis of a first creator alim | 
mover. It was his practice to consider an event in nature is tim : 
without any relation to purposiveness, but merely as a }; PEY $e is f 


: liv : 
which perforce includes cause and effect within itself, In 10g entit 


Zelter he vouchsafes nature the right of manifesting through 
principles though not with finality. And whereas he usually sç Bret 
an appeal to authority in support of his Weltanschauung si l 
have myself thought about most of these questions” —yet, woe 
rejected the teleological approach to life, he invoked the wae ne 
Kant as expounded in the Critique of Judgement. of 

Young Goethe had toyed with physics, chemistry, anatomy ang 
gynaecology in Leipzig and in Strasbourg. It was in fact in his ear 
youth that the two facets of his creative genius, the artistic ang the 
scientific, became apparent. 

It might be appropriate at this juncture to pass in review certain 
of Goethe’s remarkable contributions to natural science. Through 
gardening he was led to the intensive study of botany. In this sub. 
ject his magnum opus was the Metamorphosis of Plants, which may 
thus be crystallized: all parts of a plant, with the exception of the 
stem and the root, are leaves; even the stamen and the carpel, too, 
are leaves. Other investigations included the effects of coloured light 
upon the growth of plants. And although his views on physiology as 
expressed in the related treatise are now certainly obsolete, Goethe's 
idea of the existence of a plant prototype, of the Urpflanze, is as 
original this day as it was in his. He sought the very TYPUS of the 
plant, the plant prototype that was the model, the pattern of all 
plants, though he offered no definite suggestion as to the structure, 
the Gestalt of the Urpflanze. In consequence, and since it was 1°- 
stricted to flowering plants, the scientific value of his bold concept 
has suffered. Nevertheless, his notion of Gestalt, of dynamic strut 
ture, breaks through the inflexible system of Linnaeus’ botany with 
its emphasis on numbering, classification and labelling. The express? 
“metamorphosis of plants” was originated by Linnaeus yet it di 2 
from the conception of Goethe in that the theory of Linnaeus Ds 
trays a systematic construction, while that of Goethe embodies 
evolutionary concept based upon direct intuitive knowledge. ited 

Goethe’s researches on the spiral tendency of plants, it 15 @ But it 
today, have lent considerable impetus to botanical studies. oet es 
the poet’s day Goeschen, the renowned publisher, deeme rsh tHe 
views far too heterodox, so much so, that he refused to PU" 
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e LECTIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY OF GOETHE 


i Metamorphosis of Plants, successfully resisting the temptation 
ne publicly ridiculed. 
with pis studies in anatomy, the so-called “layman scientist” 
more fortunate. Accidentally, he discovered that the inter- 
bone of apes and other vertebrates was present, though in 
y form, also in man (1784). The “learned” professors had 
for long maintained that the human being is without an os inter- 
illare and had advanced this apparent difference as a critical 
f ton between man and other mammals. When his patient 
or ervations in the realm of comparative anatomy rewarded him by 
fis great discovery, he wrote to Frau von Stein: “I am so excited 
out this bone that my intestines are revolving.” Later he learned 
that the French anatomist Vicq d’Azyr had preceded him and had 
already published in the M émoires de l Académie (1780) proof of the 
| existence of the human intermaxillary bone. Reminiscing, one is 
d reminded of the simultaneous invention of the calculus by Newton 
y | and by Leibniz, and of Descartes’ and Fermat’s entirely independent 
e | creation of analytic geometry. Progressing, Goethe long before 
Darwin, postulated that man is closely related to the animal. And, 
n | Charles Darwin himself emphasized the point that Goethe in Ger- 
b | many, Erasmus Darwin in England, and Etienne Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire in France almost simultaneously reached identical con- 
y clusions regarding the origin of species. Until the middle of the 
e | nineteenth century, the Goethe-Oken theory contending that the 
, | skull bones of vertebrates are derived from vertebrae, largely pre- 
t dominated. Goethe and Oken beheld in the skull a continuation of 
S | the vertebral column. To date, the hypothesis of the segmentation 
8 | ofthe skull is still under discussion. 
S | Continuing, Goethe’s manifold investigations into botany and 
e anatomy automatically involved him in profound morphological 
studies, whereof the sequel is, I venture to suggest, that Goethe the 
j dilettante founded the science of morphology. The very term “mor- 
phology” was coined by him, as witness the testimony of no less an 
authority than D’Arcy Thompson, pre-eminent biologist. In morpho- 
logy Goethe perceived an auxiliary branch of physiology; in it he 


. poet 


axillary 
rudimentar 


Prototype of plant and animal, the Urphaenomen, the very proto- 
type around which his dreams and aspirations revolved. There are 
os of this work which indicate that the amateur had forestalled 
fe theory of cell structure in his hypothesis of vital units, to each 

which is attributed the full character of life. His contributions to 


heey will be appreciated even more when it is learned that 
anim: 


L ed OLLE A Os 


rphaenomen, referring to the organic structure or Gestalt of the 
al, became the subsequent basis for the theory of descent. And 
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envisaged the doctrine of Gestalt, the formation and transformation | 
of organic bodies, It belonged to the natural sciences. It was the 
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Haeckel’s biogenetic law, that “ontogeny recapitulates : 

also was anticipated by the lay-student of Weimar, white Vlogen i 

genetic approach to organic problems, described by atte Whole 

“audacious adventure of reason,” dates back to Goa wai 

essential conception, however, he lacked prophetic joe Th one | 

lieved, with Fournier, in the continuous and steady evolution, = 
of al | 


processes in nature—naiura non facit saltus. In refutation |” 
claim the theoretical physicist Planck, once and for al] dione this | Be 
through his quantum theory, that nature does make leaps Strateg 


The learned fraternity, the professionals, the experts ob 
the dilettante’s intrusion into their domain. What ailed the 
nistic interpretation of natural processes? How could this « 
all trades” venture to defy principles generally accepted by Gow: 
finest creation, professors? No wonder that Goethe in time ea 
bitter. In a letter to Merck he acrimoniously remarked: “J belo te 
that a professional scholar is capable of denying his five senses” : N 

All the mortification he had experienced was, however, as naught 0 
compared with the hostility he encountered upon the release ofa | c 
new theory regarding the nature of colours, his famous Zur Farbe. | a 
lehre. According to this thory, colours originate from an interplay of | b 
light and shade; they are effects of light both in the active ang | n 
passive sense. In Goethe’s view all phenomena of colour derived | r 
from a medium which he called “dimness.” Newton had demon- 
strated that white light consists of rays, of waves which excite in the 
eye the various sensations of colour. Light rays of different wave- 
lengths, when merged, appear to our sense perception as white, ] 

- whereas Goethe held that white light is something indivisible and | t 
uniform. Colours, he averred, materialize through the dimming of 
( 


j ected to 
Ir Mecha. 
Master of | 


white light. 

His differentiation of colours into physiological, physical and 
chemical colours, although scientifically unacceptable today, has 
still a certain fascination even for the modern physicist. Among the 
physical colours, according to Goethe, are included prismatic colours, 
those obtained through refraction. Helmholtz rightly emphasized 
that Goethe was at all times faithful to the sensory impression al 
consequently dealt with a geometrical locus as if it were a sol 

object. For instance, he treated an image in a mirror as if it wer 

something real, not understanding at all that it is only the Be 
~ metrical locus at which the light rays meet when they are prolo Bs 
- backwards. In brief, Goethe always considered an ideal pol? 


; : i- 
though it were a real object. On the other hand, his remark y 
; 3 


d Upon 
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est years of his life. Unfortunately, the adversary 
y was a giant in this particular field, one of the 
king the history of human thought: Newton. 
despair ; he utterly failed to comprehend the 

theory of science. Moreover, he eschewed 
when contemplating the polarization of 


scientists mar 
was driven to 
an’s physical 
ematical theory even 


d ma 
| this inability to appreciate abstract reasoning should be attri- 


a his polemic. In a diatribe against Newton he employed such 
i pressions as “nasty lawyer's tricks; what a gentleman; sheer 
mibbisb,” and so forth. Not having learned fas est et ab hoste doceri, 

ized Newton. What was the underlying motive for this 
te hatred? Was it merely the disillusionment of a vain 
scholar”? No, and I think it is not too ambitious an under- 
survey the grounds for Goethe’s violent resentment against 
Goethe approached every natural phenomenon, the world 
nce, with the intuition of an artist. His conception of the 
stricted to forms, colours, sounds, thoughts, feelings 
But this subjective poetic world, colourful and rever- 


ortunately for Goethe annihilated by objective mathe- 
which have little 


| pseudo- 
e | taking to 

Newton. 
t of appeara 
cosmos Was Te 
and passions: 


f | berant, is unf 
matical physics. He would appeal to our senses 


d 
i | respect for scientific enlightenment. 


“Tf the eye were not of the nature of the sun 
3 How could we see the light?” 


! Do we not still speak of sunrise and sunset? Do we not behave as if 

the earth be motionless, as though it be quiescent (Morris)? When- 

f ever a physicist or mathematician deals with his fellow-men—does 
he record their voices as sounds consisting of a certain number of 

| waves per second? Does the scientist regard his rival or colleague 

5 as a chemical compound containing about 10% cells and a plenitude 
of carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen and iron, etc.? 

Any mathematico-physical, analytic approach was intolerable to 


this synoptic and eidetic type of creative mind, for Goethe was 


| 
| unable to appreciate the poetic beauty and enchantment of a mathe- 
ewton, he ridi- 


matical axiom or theorem. Failing to understand N 
culed him, as witness the following: “Mathematicians are a sort of 
Frenchmen—when one talks to them, they immediately translate it 


| into their own language, and then the whole thing takes on a different 
d that of 


oe The antithesis between Newton’s view and ùu 
oethe lay, according to Planck, in Goethe’s concentration on the 
reas Newton 


: a ent in its totality and on immediate sensation, whe 
2 S exe to grasp the mathematical pattern underlying. 
T o Hence the distinction between the organ 
e source of light was incomprehensible to the universalist. 


the world of 
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Goethe’s omnivorous curiosity directed his att 
and meteorological studies. He made certain i 
tions, but was without any particular influence jn these 
discovery that the Bologna-stone (ithophospor) is lumino “ids the | 
the violet part of the spectrum, notwithstanding, In metson a n 


nteresting gp Beal ; i 


did not single out for attack any physical theory as was his ed p 
in theory of colour. He simply ignored physical theories i | ct 
realm and viewed matter anthropomorphically, by endowing ; his J 
some kind of soul and rhythmical action characteristic of 1l Mi g o 
being. It is evident that Goethe’s notion of entelechy has A Ving i 
affinity with Driesch’s concept and not with the Aristotelian 
ciple. But as almost nonsensical must be described his docta : 
increase and decrease in gravitation and his Comparison of a ; 
thythm with the inspiratory and expiratory phases of respiration sl 
His conception of “pulsatile” gravitation as the reason for ae Eo 
spheric phenomena is, to say the least, untenable, ; ( 


Somewhere Goethe opines: “The Greeks—they brought the great ( 
truths to the world in the form of gods; we, on the contrary, state 
these truths in more abstract terms.” Alas! his mind was ill-attuneg 
to the tenets of abstract reasoning. In his views on natural Science 
the Greek undercurrent was still manifest, the ancient unity between 
the mythical and the scientific, the characteristic of the Tonian 
natural philosophers. Heracleitus’ ravra pec had already disap. f s 
peared as a principle of philosophic contemplation. His emphasis on | i 
the Becoming, on the ever-changing development was, however, 
reasserted by Goethe, who possessed the rare gift of an exact sensory 0 

_ imagination (eine exakte sinnliche Phantasie) which did not seek ‘ 
anything behind phenomena, the factual world, since the phenomena c 
themselves were the interpretation, the theory. Curiously enough, in t 
a most significant contradition to this view, he condemned the k 
Greeks for having committed the error of being overhasty, of passing ‘ 
directly from the phenomenon to the explanation thereof, to the 
abstraction. However, he condoned this tendency as a fault common 
to all times. He projected Protagoras maxim avOpwros peroo : 
aravrwy into his theory of nature, though under his aegis it was i 
transmuted into the rather sententious dictum which proclaimed i 
that “the senses mirror the world” was the very foundation of ou 
knowledge (Gundolf). z I 

In his biological studies he displayed fierce opposition-to an ae 

mechanistic interpretation of processes in nature. One might Cee i 

nate him an early apostle of the modern concept of integration; alls 

life of the organism exceeds the collective properties of une i 


` . 3 í t Oe 
composing ıt (D’Arcy Thompson; v. Bertalanffy). He ee the ` 


t ident! 


further and expressed belief in a formative power that ex 


idea of the organism (E. S. Russell). Similar, although no 
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sons, are held today by many theoretical biologists. They 
that the character pervading the science of living organisms 

analogy to the exact sciences, in contrast with Loeb’s 
‘tic attitude towards living phenomena wherein solely 
ical agencies are paramount. There seems to be a 
phys affinity between Goethe’s Urphaenomen and the genotype of 


onception® 


oe sen who first distinguished between the final form of an 
J nis, the phenotype, and its rudiment-type, or genotype. To- 


day We T° j j 
d to the comparative analysis of homologous structures, 


han to the elucidation of the functions of organs (v. Uexküll). 
fers to Goethe as one of the pre-Darwinian nineteenth- 
logists who in classifying organisms, utilized as the 
supreme criterion likeness in fundamental structure rather than 
mere superficial similarity. With Buffon, Lamarck, Treviranus and 
Goethe, We approach the modern conception of organic evolution 
(Weyl). This new idea Goethe for his part derived, according to 
y. Uexküll, from the careful study of a single instance—a procedure 
only for the naturalist highly gifted with intuition. However, one 
should realize that to Goethe evolution was a conceptual term rather 
than a factual series of changes. 

Some authors hold that had Goethe contributed nothing else to 
science, his theory of colour alone would have assured him a place 
in the pantheon of natural scientists. Does he merit this exalted 
position? When Goethe repeated certain of Newton’s experiments in 
optics, he resolved that he would not accept Newton’s interpretation 
of complex phenomena as the foundation of a theory of light. How 
could the British scholar venture to explain the elementary, the simple 
through the medium of the complex, the compound? His German 
antagonist had gained his whole insight into nature from the realm 
of perception and therefore opposed any mathematical system of 
axioms, especially mathematical physics which seeks the abstract 
law or equation beneath the real appearance. His clash with Newton 
Was not an antinomy between two theories, but one between two 
irreconcilable Weltanschauungen. The universalist of Weimar sought 
truth in the world of appearance, the mathematician of Cambridge 
in the realm of number and ratio. Goethe’s aversion to microscope 
and telescope completely dissociated him from the newly risen 
mathematico-technical approach to natural science. Newton endea- 
Voured to eliminate, as far as possible, any psychological or even 
physiological considerations. Goethe, per contra, discoursed upon 
k e oreta! effects of colours! It may seem strange, though it 
tas a the great physiologists Johannes Müller and Purkinje 
ee by this original concept, were upon their own admission 

mulated in their investigations of sense-physiology. 


rather t 
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Goethe probably assumed that one would know little of colours 
unless one proceeded ab initio from subjective sensibility to colours. 
Hence, the physical investigation of colours could not but lead to a 
result that was at odds with colour sensibility and its perceptual 
characteristic. Bavink, whose recent death removed from our midst 
perhaps one of the profoundest of natural philosophers, demon- 
strated how incorrect was this conclusion. Goethe was not aware 
that mathematics employs a deductive method, whereas Physics 
proceeds by induction, t.e. the science of physics is at any moment 
susceptible to augmentation of its data and thus to new formulation 
of its conceptual systems. The foregoing truism finds corroboration 
in Planck’s masterly exposition of Goethe’s doctrine of colours, The 
author of this doctrine was prone to err through his inability to 
appreciate the epochal progress that had been made in physical 
optics. He was totally unable to discriminate between the ray of 
light as analysed in an objective scientific manner and the conscious 
sensation it engendered. True, Goethe endeavoured to reconcile the 
eternal antagonism between metaphysical and positivistic views in | 
science. But can one follow Planck, Bavink and Jaspers who recog- { 
nize in certain modern trends of physics a confirmation of Goethes | 
all-embracing idea of totality? In his brilliant study on The Goethean | 

| 
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and Newtonian Theories of Colour in the Light of Modern Physics the 

theoretical physicist Heisenberg has produced an illuminating 
analytical treatise, far more profound than any I have yet en- i 
countered. The theories of Newton and Goethe, he avers, deal with | 
a fundamentally different universe of discourse. Whereas the physi- 
cist’s first requirement is to separate the subjective from the objec- | 
tive—a conditio sine qua non for his research—Goethe defied that 
necessity by pleading for a more alive, dynamic natural science. 
Newtonian optics became an exact science whereby physicists were | 
enabled to enter a realm which was beyond the reach of immediate) 
sense perception. It attempted to order the world of colours mathe- | 
matically as successfully as it ordered mechanics. Goethe approached į 
his doctrine of colours actuated by the desire to furnish a systematic | 
. description of colour phenomena in art, In mathematics, Newton | 
found the one and only instrument for scientific cognition of real | 
nature, the only means for the concatenation of the varied facts Í 
observable in the physical universe. Without such a mathematical 
I 
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theory of light, mankind would have had to forgo such aids as the 
_ telescope and microscope. Natural science in the Newtonian sense 
counts, measures and endeavours by strict laws to bind even chance 
and accident. There could not be any greater divergence of paths of 
_©xperience, of degrees of reality! Natural science in the Goethean 
‘Sense does claim to interpret events, not to analyse them. The . 
_ Primacy of the senses postulates not any mathematization, but the 
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coherence of events in the inner self. By positing a mathematico- 
axiomatic system, the theoretical physicist reduces the multiplicity 
of natural phenomena to an abstract configuration. Goethe’s objec- 
tion was that the results of such investigations, physical or mathe- 
matical, were no longer of the same nature as the phenomena origi- 
nally subjected to inquiry. 

It is conceivable that even a modern physicist might not share the 
foible common to “exact’’ scientists of refusing to pursue the 
Goethean approach. Does any proof, however, exist for the assump- 
tion that Goethe’s doctrine of colours contains mathematical notions 
in their purest forms analogous to the theories of symmetries and 
numbers (Heisenberg)? Can Kepler’s harmony of the spheres which 
he envisaged while calculating his planetary laws be likened to the 
eidetic, subjective, almost poetic presentation of Goethe’s colour 
theory? Further penetration into exact natural science, for instance 
atomic physics, would entail the renunciation of that immediate 
contact with nature which, to the mind of the German universalist, 
was a sine qua non for the understanding of nature. Today our 
experiments alter the object of our research, whereas originally the 
aim of all exploration into nature was to depict it in as true a light 
as possible, Could an extreme phenomenalist like Goethe ever be a 
competent physicist? Contemporary thinkers would, I suggest, 
regard the poet’s phenomenalistic conception as inimical to their 
mode of research, for the postulates of simplicity and economy 
could not be applied systematically nor to their fullest extent 
(Stöhr; Frank). The great Unamuno once remarked that if a man 
never contradicted himself, the reason was that he virtually never 
said anything at all. If this paradox is not entirely preposterous, ~ 
then the supreme phenomenalist would be a fitting illustration of 
its truth. In his Maxims and Reflections Goethe compares hypotheses 
with the scaffolding erected before a building and removed upon 
completion of that structure; at the same time, however, he warns 
that the scaffolding should not be confused with the building. Is this 
quasi-positivistic metaphor compatible with the epitheton “And what 
in fluctuating appearance hovers, Ye shall fix by lasting thoughts” ? At 
least Schrödinger, one of the most distinguished of theoretical 
physicists, seems to have identified himself with this metaphysical- 
realistic view. 

Goethe’s interpretation of the totality of nature shows a certain 
affinity with the modern conception of integration in biology and 
psychology. But is this idea in accordance with the belief that 


_ polarity and the power of intensification and acceleration (Steigerung) 


are the main governing forces of nature? This cannot be—for the 


. contradiction is not merely a verbal one, it actually illuminates the 


almost tragic conflict between two irreconcilable approaches to ~ 
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nature. Exact natural science has in Goethe its opponent. He not 
only failed to understand the fundamental concepts of science; he 
categorically refused to accept them! These scientific fundamentals 
—were they not based solely upon logical abstraction from the 
given universe of man and nature? Goethe, the passionate observer 
of nature, was chained to the testimony of the senses, and never 
could contemplate nature in abstract fashion (“nature has neither 
kernel nor husk”). Incidentally, it has been maintained that Helm- 
holtz and even Kirchhoff treated of physics in a manner not utterly 
dissimilar to that of Goethe. Like the philosophers of the Milesian 
School the poet tried to reason from the general to the particular, 
whereas the modern research worker has adopted the reverse pro- 
cedure. Goethe knew full well that his power of synthesis eclipsed 
his power of analysis. There can be few this day who would likewise 
completely jettison a causal-mechanistic exploration and trust 
themselves entirely to intuitive synthesis. On the other hand, many 
scholars might welcome his suggestion of the need for a categorical 
imperative in the natural sciences, just as it is warranted in the 
realm of ethics. And yet, when he enthuses over the spiral tendency 
as the actual life-principle, one is reluctant to accept so sweeping an 
assertion, nay, one is almost revolted by this anthropomorphism and 
reminded of Driesch and Lecomte du Noüy. However, it should not 
be forgotten that until this era of the mathematization of natural 
science, concepts like “affinity” in chemistry and “forces” in physics 
permeated the whole realm of Philosophia Naturalis. Hence one 
should not marvel that his “pictural” attitude led him to describe 
the highest achievement to which the human mind could attain, as 
a state of wonder before the elemental phenomena of nature. 

Alas for philosophy! He had read—perhaps—Plato, Spinoza, 
Kant and Schelling. It is evident that he had appropriated those 
ideas which attracted him, though he re-fashioned them in accor- 
dance with his own views, until they emerged as an original part of 
his work. Thus his Spinozism and Kantianism are creative trans- 
formations. To this tendency should be attributed his manifold 
contradictions, as for instance “Everything must decay into void” 
(1821) and later “No being can decay into void” (1829). He saw no 
reason to conceal the fact that Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason was 
entirely outside his sphere; and notwithstanding that he deemed 
himself a Kantian he esteemed only the Critique of Judgement. But 
this self-styled non-philosopher nevertheless augmented the treasury 
of philosophic thought by propounding the maxim that notion is the 
sum, idea the result of experience (idea understood in its original 
Greek sense, 2:30s, meaning image). Furthermore, in his brief essay 
on Roger Bacon he was responsible for an exemplary philosophic 


: contribution, Is it not strange that a man who repeatedly referred 
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to himself as a Spinozist, whose tribute to that rationalist amounted 
to adoration, ‘did not even begin to understand him (B. Russell) ? 
4 Need we wonder that the hierarchy of philosophers with the 
\ exception of Hegel, Schelling and Schopenhauer, ignored him? His 
doctrine of colours was taught at the University of Berlin only and 
| for but a few years. Even Lichtenberg, ardent admirer of the poet, 
showed a polite but distinct aloofness towards Goethe the scientific 
thinker. His pontifical manner, his conviction of intuitively pos- 
sessing the answer to many essential questions in natural philosophy, 
antagonized the guild of professional thinkers. When he described 
to Schiller his vision of the Urpflanze, the poet-thinker remarked 
that one could hardly accept it as a perceived fact of experience, but 
merely as a figment of imagination, an idea. He did not realize that 
this was precisely what Goethe had intended. Goethe’s entire response 
| to the universe stemmed from his Naturgefiihl, just as Plato’s philo- 
\sophy had its source in a deep sense of wonder. To epitomize, a 
student who confessed that he could not learn anything from books, 
who admitted that he had never steeped himself in systematic 
philosophy—such a mind could never expect recognition from con- 
temporary academic circles. In this ambition he was doomed to fail. 
lOne recalls Hume’s disillusionment when his first philosophic work, 
Jas he said, “fell dead-born from the press. . . .”’ Goethe followed the 
philosophers and scientists only in so far as it did not disturb his 
urge to unite concept and percept, the abstract and the pictural, 
which fusion was the quintessence of his “concrete thinking,” of his 
igegenstdndliches Denken. It is true he had never “thought about 
‘thinking,’ which is after all the province of epistemology, of philo- 
‘sophy in general. He could but wreck any philosophic concept of 
theory by proclaiming that theory is in itself of no value, except in 
so far as it stimulates belief in the connection of phenomena. Herein 
lies perhaps the only point of contact between Goethe’s own views 
and certain modern trends in natural philosophy, as for instance, 
the positivism of Mach and his school, albeit it is highly improbable 
that the spiritual ancestor of the Vienna Circle would have agreed 
that hypotheses are but cradle songs whereby the teacher lulled his 
scholars to sleep. 
On the contrary, it is not a matter for conjecture but of certainty 
that Goethe blazed the trail by introducing the concept of Gestalt as 
t is encountered in modern psychology and biology. The classical 
efinition of Gestalttheorie reads thus: wherever a process dynami- 
tally distributes and regulates itself, determined by the actual 
|situation in a whole field, this process is said to follow principles of 
Gestalttheorie (Köhler). The great exponent of Gestalt psychology, 
Wolfgang Köhler, corroborates this claim when he refers to Goethe’s 
Wn papers on natural science. There is found the original use of the 
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word “Gestalt” in its modern sense, to wit that the same type of 
dynamic process that engenders the formation and ségregation of | ` 
extended wholes will also expound their specific properties. Before 
Goethe, “Gestalt” possessed only the connotation of shape or form 
as a quality of things. Gestalitheorte undoubtedly represents a re- 
action against the old atomistic tendency in psychology and biology 
(Woodger). The “Gestalt” concept was the logical consequence of a 
mental disposition which could not even grasp, much less apply, 
the method of dissection in any field of knowledge. The conviction 


that the living organism has dynamic properties not evinced by the 


dead organism is generally accepted today. > l 3 

And now the most essential question automatically arises: how 

does Goethe’s approach to natural science appear in the light of 
contributions made by theoretical physicists whose activities in- | 

augurated a new era in science and in epistemology ? Goethe pre- | | 

supposed the existence of eternal, unchanging laws in nature, of a 


strict determinism prevailing in the molar as well as in the micro- 
scopic universe. But through Heisenberg’s : uncertainty principle, 
y. Neumann’s consummate revelation of the intricacies of quantum 
mechanics, Born’s exposition of indeterministic physics and the rôle 
of chance therein, the classical views of causality and determinism 
have been abandoned. And when one considers that though scientists 
like Eddington and Schrödinger differ, for instance, in their inter- 
pretation of the second law of thermodynamics and its implications, ' 
yet almost all theoretical physicists do agree that not alone in 
subatomic processes, but in large aggregates as well are the laws of | 
chance, of probability, i.e. statistical laws, verifiable; then it is 
rather difficult to understand how certain thinkers could arrive at 
the conclusion that Goethe’s ideas in any way display a closer | 
affinity with modern physics and its revolutionary notions of causality | 
and determinism, than with the classical tradition. Scholars like /. < 
Bavink anticipate a creatio continua in nature for which the new } | 
physics furnishes an overwhelmingly appropriate background. Pro- | 
vided this is true, and an inkling of this belief may be found in some | ; 
remarks of Goethe, how could such a creed ever be reconciled with 
his repeatedly affirmed Spinozistic determinism? Likewise, when 
B. Russell foresees that a certain type of physical theory like that of 
Eddington is destined to destroy faith in science, surely there can be 
no parallel between the contemporary decay of scientific faith and i 
Goethe’s abnegation of Newtonian science. If one is, however, pres 
pared to stretch a point in order to effect a relationship between the, 
~ phenomenalist from Weimar and the exponents of modern science, 
- one might refer to his remark that the greatest art in theoretical life | 
_ consists in transforming a problem into a postulate; in this way one |. 
might succeed. The emphasis on an entirely axiomatic treatment of fe 
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mathematics as adopted by more and more followers of Hilbert can 
be, very remotely indeed, construed as an indication of such a link. 
Moreover, towards the end of his days Goethe had finally come to 
terms with mathematics proper: “I have heard myself accused of 
being an opponent, an enemy of mathematics which no one-can 
value more highly than I, for it accomplishes the very thing whose 
” However, it cannot be too 
greatly stressed that these haphazardly selected utterances represent 
in no way any fundamental change in his approach to nature! It is 


little wonder that modern commentators are prone to misconstrue 


the many aspects of his natural philosophy, since he did not teach 
doctrine like a professor, but pontificated revelation like a priest, 
better still, a seer. Kant once referred to chemistry as a science but 


- not Science, for the criterion of true science lay in its relation to 


mathematics. If one approves of this definition as the most signi- 
ficant trend of natural philosophy today—and one has to face the 
progressive mathematization of science—then could Goethe not 
survive this acid test? 

He was a dilettante, but so were Leonardo da Vinci, Fermat and 
Faraday. Posterity has elevated him to the position of one of the 
foremost amateurs in the history of natural philosophy. His work 
was done for sheer love of it, bearing out Rodin’s bon mot that tra- 
vailler c'est reposer. Does science owe him a debt of gratitude? Have 
his maxims or his numerous contributions enriched the store of 
scientific knowledge? Would science have been the poorer if he had 
never lived ? The dualism of his phenomenalistic and the mathematico- 
physical approach to natural science has been abolished. Any attempt 
at returning to a Goethean state of scientific innocence is for ever 
lost. The development. of scientific thought has finally proved to be 


an irresistible process. Retour a la nature, the watchword of Rousseau, 


is no longer a stimulus to the advance of verifiable knowledge. 

On the other hand, there is ample evidence for dissenting from . 
Andrade’s depreciation of Goethe’s value in the history of science. 
This British physicist. rather gratuitously states—whence the 
sources of his information?—that science would have taken the 
course it did, had the German naturalist never made any contribu- 
tion. Criticism of this sort is meaningless, because it presupposes 
that the critic is omniscient. Perhaps no less a mind than Whitehead 
has refuted this suggestion once and for all: “A new idea introduces 
a new alternative; and we are not less indebted to a thinker when we 
adopt the alternative which he discarded. Philosophy never reverts 


| to its old position after the shock of a great philosopher.” Although — 
_ Goethe was not a philosopher in the true sense, Whitehead’s dictum 
Can nevertheless be applied to anyone who added even one new 


idea to the treasury of human knowledge. 
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If one is ready to accept that there is also knowledge -by intuition 
—knowledge without the mediation of scientific reasoning—then | 
Goethe is assured a position in the assembly of great scientists, aN 


“The finest achievement for a man of thought is to have fathomed what 
may be fathomed, and quietly to revere the unfathomable.’’ i 


This reflection of Goethe, rightly understood, makes transparently 
clear the present impasse in natural philosophy; it reveals the 
melancholy insight that scientific thought has to confront boundaries, 
limits beyond which lurks the unfathomable. The inevitable truth of 
this maxim has been recognized by diverse minds. Science has not 
yet found the solution to the ever present problem: to disclose the 
regulative device which would enable us to maintain an equilibrium 
between empirico-phenomenalistic reality and the logico-mathema- 
tical consequences of abstract inquiry. Our pride in the flawless 
elegance of an equation, the triumph of carrying abstraction to an 
undreamt-of degree of perfection, the whole abstractness of exact | ` 
science, is apt to lead us to the summit of a crystal mountain beyond 
the reach of human perceptibility where the truth we would capture 
! might appear as a phantom—nothingness. Goethe’s love of nature 
| might save our sanity—will it still the ardour of scientific inquiry? 


= 


“Nature! We are surrounded by her and locked in her clasp—powerless 
to leave her, and powerless to come closer to her. Unasked and unwarned 
she takes us up into the whirl of her dance, and hurries on with us till we 
are weary and fall from her arms... . 

Each of her works has an essence of its own; every shape that she takes 
is an idea utterly isolated; and yet all forms one.... 

She has placed me in this world; she will also lead me out of it. I trust 
myself to her. She may do with me as she pleases. She will not hate her 
work. I did not speak of her. No! What is true and what is false, she has 
spoken it all. Everything is her fault, everything is her merit.’’ 


a 


Se 


Not only as a poet, but also a natural philosopher Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe foreshadowed his immortality in the last lines of Faust: 


“Nor can the traces of my earthly day 
Through ages from the world depart!” 
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DISCUSSION 
OBJECTIVITY IN MORALS 


There is among many moral philosophers today a renewed emphasis on the 
connection between reason and morality, and an attempt to exhibit moral 
behaviour as characteristically rational. What is original in Mr. Kneale’s 
extremely interesting paper (April 1950) is the following-up of a suggestion 
that certain words like “‘right,’’ “wrong,” “ought,” are used in the same way 
both by lawyers and by moralists; this leads to a logical rehabilitation of the 
somewhat unpopular concept of the moral law, which in turn argues objec- 
tivity and rationality in morals, and makes it possible “‘to distinguish between 
good and bad moralists in much the same way as we can distinguish between 
good and bad lawyers.’’ The legal pattern is essentially the same as the moral 
pattern. 

I find it hard to accept Mr. Kneale’s analogy between the law of the land 
and the moral law, especially at the point where it rests on the less general 
analogy between the lawyer and the moralist. Moralists are certainly like 
legislators in a number of ways, but I shall argue that they are very unlike 
lawyers. I don’t think Mr. Kneale has brought out sufficiently clearly the 
important difference of function, in regard to the law of the land, between 
lawyer and legislator. 

My first criticism is one of method. I don’t see that it would be at all strange, 
as Mr. Kneale thinks it would, if the use of ‘‘moral’’ words in moral contexts 
were quite different from their use in other contexts such as legal ones; and, 
in my view, they are, in fact, different. Mr. Kneale introduces his analogies 
with a classification of all actions into the three categories of “‘obligatory,”’ 
“indifferent” (= “right but non-obligatory’’) and “wrong,’’ corresponding to 
the categories of “necessary,” “‘contingent’’ and “impossible” in the logic of 
modalities. He then says that the modal words “must,” “may” and “cannot”? 
are often used in a moral sense. Now it would be more accurate, and less mis- 
leading, to say that they are often used in a legal sense: for this is a standard 
or primary use, at least as regards the first two. ““Must’’ and “may” are also 
used in a causal sense, which is a secondary use, and in a moral sense, which 
is another secondary use. “‘Cannot,”’ on the other hand, is a causal word, with 
a secondary legal use and a secondary moral use. Now it clearly would not do 
to say that the use of the modal words “must” and “may” by lawyers must 
be explained in the same way as their use by scientists, or that the way the 
word ‘‘can’’ is used in discussing the possibility of climbing Everest is to be 
explained as the way lawyers use it. For secondary, transferred or meta- 
phorical uses of words can be explained by reference to primary, original or 
literal uses, but not vice versa. So far there is no disagreement with Mr. Kneale 
in substance, but only in method; and the methodological error is the impli- 
cation that, where a word is used in different kinds of contexts, the elucida- 
tion of its use in one kind will be an elucidation of its use in any of the others; 
whereas I am insisting that, if its use in one kind of context is primary and in 

others secondary or metaphorical, then elucidating its use in primary contexts 
will clarify its use in secondary ones but not vice versa. 

Now I am prepared to agree that “right,” “wrong,” “must” and “may” 

, are primarily legal words and secondarily moral words (and, in another 
secondary use, causal words): but this is not true of another word in Mr. 
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“ought.” “Ought” is primarily a moral word, Mr 
Kneale doesn’t notice this, since he attends only to the fact that these words 
ave used in different kinds of context, not to the fact tnat some kinds are j 
primary and others secondary. He only says that lawyers “‘succeed in Making 


statements by the use of words like ‘ought’ and ‘right.’ ”’ This ignores the fact 


that, whereas “right’’ is primarily legal and secondarily moral, “ought” is 


“primarily moral and secondarily legal. But if this is so, describing the legal 
uses of “ought” won't substantially clarify its moral uses. 

The lawyer, then, uses “ought” in a secondary way. There are plenty of 
other secondary uses of the word. There = even a causal one, as in “You 
ought to use sour cherries for making Jam. It is the multitude of different 
uses of “ought” that makes it easy to assimilate cases which are in important 
respects unlike. This is what Mr. Kneale has done with his examples; I shall 
try to show that they are convincing only because ot a play on words. 

Let us go back to the classification of actions as “‘obligatory,’’ “indifferent” 
and “wrong” and t 


Kneale’s list, namely 


he corresponding logical categories ‘“‘necessary,’’ ‘‘con- 
tingent’’ and “impossible.” Now it makes criticism simpler if we borrow the 
logician’s device of reducing two modes in terms of the third. The logician will 4 
| say that “p is necessary’ is equivalent to “not-p is impossible,” and that “‘p is 
| contingent’’ is equivalent to the conjunction of p is not impossible’ and 
“not-p is not impossible.” We can say, in this fashion, that “Doing A is 

obligatory” is equivalent to “Not doing A is wrong,’’ and that “Doing A is 

indifferent” is equivalent to the conjunction of “Doing A is not wrong” and 

“Not doing A is not wrong.” Let us apply this analysis to the first of Mr, 

Kneale’s examples, in which Mrs. A seeks a solicitor’s advice on the problem 

created by letting a room to Mr. B whose cat she dislikes. We can reduce the 

lawyer’s answer to a conjunction of four statements each asserting that a 
certain action is forbidden. Mrs. A is forbidden (1) to interfere with Mr. B’s | 
| 


cat, (2) to put his furniture in the street, (3) to give him less than three months’ 
notice to quit; Mr. B is forbidden (4) to remain in occupation after the expiry 
of the three months. The lawyer’s advice is reducible, quite properly, to certain 
statements about what the law prohibits. They are not prohibitions, but 
statements asserting that something is prohibited; and these statements are 
true or false in a perfectly ordinary way. 

This analysis will not work with the second example; and it is this that | 
first made me suspect the analogy. Mrs. C asks a clergyman’s advice on the j 
problem created by the discovery that her lodger Mrs. D is unfaithful to her {| 
absent husband. The clergyman’s reply cannot be construed-as a statement, 
or set of statements, to the effect that something is prohibited (or prescribed). 
The lawyer's reply was not a prohibition or prescription, but a statement. 
The clergyman’s reply is not a statement, but a prescription or a prohibition. 

It is not true or false in any ordinary way. 
The important difference which comes out here is a difference between the 
situations regarded as problems: between the kinds of question asked and the 
_ kinds of answer expected. The first problem is an instance of what might be 
called legal perplexity. Mrs. A wants to do something about Mr. B's cat, but 
she does not act immediately, without a solicitor’s advice, because she doesn't 
want her action to constitute an infringement of the law, about which she is 
not fully informed. She wants to know what the law is, so that she may avoid 
breaking it. Her problem is “What am I to do?” but not “What ought I to 
do?”’—not, at least, in the primary sense of “What is it my duty to do?” but 
‘Only in the secondary sense like that of “What kind of cherries ought I to use 
for jam- making?” Thus the problem is essentially one of ways and means: 
How can I get rid of the cat without getting into trouble with the police? 
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“What is there I must not (legally) do?’ “Which of the alternatives open to 
me are forbidden by the law ?”’ = 3 : 

The adultery situation is quite different. Moral situations are notoriously 
difficult to analyse, and I shall state provisionally what I take to be a fairly 
typical account, which will bring out the difference between the legal and the 
moral situation. I shall then amend the account to show that the situation is 
not a genuine instance of a moral problem at all, and that Mr. Kneale is mis- 
taken not only in thinking that the legal situation is like the moral situation, 
but also in thinking that the example of a ‘‘moral’’ situation which he has 
chosen to compare with his example of a legal situation is an example of a 
moral situation. 

On the provisional view, then, the adultery situation would be described as 
an instance of moral perplexity, just as the other was an instance of legal 
perplexity. But Mrs. C is not asking for information about what the moral 
law is, so that she may take care to avoid breaking it. Her problem can still 
be expressed as “What am I to do?’’, but this time it is also “What ought I 
to do?’’ in the primary sense of “‘ought.’”’ She asks “What is it my duty to do?” 
and not “Which of the alternatives open to me are forbidden by the moral 
law?’ In other words, whereas the lawyer is expected to say merely what can 
be done without infringing the law, the clergyman 1s expected to say what 
ought to be done. The lawyer gives information, which can be entirely nega- 
tive, but the clergyman gives positive guidance. If he doesn’t, Mrs. C won’t 
be ‘satisfied. This explains partly why the moral example was not amenable 
to reduction to the negative mode, as the legal example was. Positive guid- 
ance, constructive recommendations, cannot be phrased in terms of prohi- 
bitions. 

The solution of a legal problem, then, is quite different from the solution of 
a moral problem. Unfortunately, Mr. Kneale’s example is not even an example 
of a moral problem. We need to be still more precise about the respective 
jobs of lawyers and clergymen. The lawyer’s function is, strictly, to expound 
the law, not to offer constructive suggestions about practical difficulties, such 
as Mrs. A’s. It is a fact that lawyers are sometimes prepared to offer such 
suggestions. But this fact belongs to sociology, not to law. A lawyer does not 
make such suggestions in his legal capacity. His proper business, in the 
strictest sense, is to listen to his client’s proposals and to say whether they are 
permitted or prohibited by the law, but not to make such proposals himself, 
For example, there are obviously several possible ways of getting rid of Mr. 
B’s cat which may be mentioned, and the lawyer will say which of these are 
illegal. The question, what are the possible ways of getting rid of the cat is 
not a legal question, but a “ways and means’’ question. 

Now, similarly, the clergyman’s job, as a moralist, is to say whether certain 
specified actions are right or wrong, certain results good or bad. In the example, 
Mrs. C and the clergyman are agreed that adulterv is wrong. She wants to do 
something about it: to put an end to it, or at least to express her disapproval. 
There are several possible ways of doing this; some may have occurred to 
Mrs. C, others the clergyman, as a person “‘cleverer’’ than herself, may be 
able to think of. So it turns out that the clergyman’s advice is not moral, 
after all. On the moral issue they are already agreed. Adultery is wrong. The 
clergyman is being asked to suggest ways and means of stopping Mrs. D’s 
adultery, just as the lawyer might have been asked to suggest ways and means 
of getting rid of the cat. But, just as the question, what are the ways and 
means of getting rid of the cat, would not have been a legal question, so the 
question of ways and means of stopping the adultery is not a moral question. 
Both are “ways and means,” or causal, questions. If the lawyer had given an 
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> would have done so as a practical adviser and the value of h; 
ee oan not have depended on his legal competence. Similarly, if a TA 
clergyman gives an answer, as he is expected to do, he does so in the same i 
capacity, and the value of the answer does not depend on ans sanctity or on 
his knowledge of the moral law, but solely on his “cleverness” and his experi- 
ence as a man of the world. FE : 

The legal example, then, was a genuine instance of legal perplexity; but the 
“moral’’ example is not a genuine instance of moral perplexity, but only of 
“ways and means” perplexity. The question What am I to do?”’ was, after 
all, not the question “What ought I to do?”’ in the primary sense of “What is 
my duty?” Mrs. C’s duty is already clear. What is obscure is how best to | 

erform it. If the expression “What ought I to do? x is used, the sense of the 
word “ought” is secondary, it is a causal “ought,” as in “What cherries ought | 
I to use for jam?” ae 

But if the example is not a true case of moral perplexity, involving a primary 
“ought,” we can easily convert it into one, by supposing a further set of con- 
ditions. Suppose that Mr. D is known to be unfaithful too; or suppose that he 
is believed, though not known, to be dead. Either of these circumstances 
might well profoundly modify the attitudes of Mrs. C and the clergyman 

| towards the technical act of adultery. The question “Is adultery (in this 

special case) wrong?’ Or the question “Ought I (by any ways and means) to | 

try to stop it?” would be expressive of genuine moral perplexity. The clergy- 
man’s reply would not be advice as to ways and means of performing what is 
already known to be a duty; still less would it-be like the lawyer’s advice as to 
which ways and means are in fact illegal. But it would be very like the act of 
the legislator. 

I have argued at this length for the distinction between lawyer and moralist | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


because I think, with Mr. Kneale, that if we are going to use the phrase “‘the 
moral law” we should get as clear as possible what we understand by “law.” 
If we find that legal situations are characteristically very different from moral 
situations, we must conclude that only confusion can result from the attempt 
to treat them alike. My criticism has been directed against the analogy be- 
tween moralist and lawyer, not against the analogy between moralist and 
legislator. But I suspect that the performance of the legislator has very much 
less relevance to the concept of “zhe law’’ than the performance of the lawyer 
has. The lawyer’s business is to state what “the law” is; the legislator’s is to 
lay down certain rules which will subsequently be called ‘‘the law’’ or part of | 
it. They cannot be so called at the time they are enacted. The business of 
laying down rules precedes the reference to them of actual behaviour. The 
legislator precedes the lawyer, and the lawyer presupposes the legislator. The 
‘precedence is not merely temporal-(rules must be made before they can be 
applied) but logical: it is the logical difference between rulings and rules, or 
between rule-making and rule-stating, or between prescribing or prohibiting 
and informing or stating facts. And if the moralist is like the legislator, but 
unlike the lawyer, his activities do not presuppose ‘‘the moral law,”’ just as 

` the legislator’s activities do not presuppose ‘‘the law of the land’? although 
the lawyer’s do. > 
University of Birmingham. B. Mayo. ? 
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NEW BOOKS 


Morals and Independence: an Introduction to Ethics. By Joun CovENtRY, S.J. 
(Burns Oates. 1949. Pp. 109. Price 4s. 6d.) 


I have read this book with alternating admiration and exasperation, It 
has some great merits. Fr. Coventry contrives to be lucid and straightforward 
without being superficial in a way which excites in me a wholehearted envy 
born of repeated failures in this direction on my own part. He is never dull, 
his style is fresh and easy, even gay, yet the seriousness of his purpose is 
never in doubt. At the same time there is an admirable economy about the 
book; everyone, I suppose, is likely to complain of the omission of some of 
his favourite ethical questions, but what impresses me is rather the extra- 
ordinary number of fundamental issues which are raised in 100 short pages. 

I wish I could be as complimentary about the details of what Fr. Coventry 
has to say, for then we might have the ideal introductory book on ethics 
for which so many of us have been looking; but it seems to me that the book 
suffers from several serious blemishes which the beginner for whom it is 
primarily intended would be unlikely to be able to correct, and I shall try to 
say what some of these are. 

Fr. Coventry begins with the question “Why should I be moral?”’, 
distinguishing the several senses it may bear and very properly dealing with the 
most fundamental of them in terms of the opposition, or alleged opposition, 
between duty and happiness or interest. His account of happiness is in the 
main Aristotelian, and contains a particularly valuable distinction between 
“having an aim in life’ and “existing for a purpose.” I have no faults to 
find here, but when he turns to discuss duty I find myself often provoked to 
sharp disagreement. The discussion is largely conducted (again very properly) 
in terms of an exposition and criticism of Kant’s ethics; and part of the 
trouble is that Fr. Coventry seems to me to perpetuate all the old miscon- 
ceptions about Kant’s ethics of which so many of us are nowadays learning to 
repent. I want to mention a few of these. Fr. Coventry writes throughout as 
if Kant held that duty and interest or desire must necessarily conflict, whereas 
Kant seems to me to be saying in as plain terms as possible that even when an 
agent knows an action to be his duty and also has a “direct inclination” 
towards it he may still do it for the sake of duty—though it is difficult to be 


sure that he is doing so in a particular case (which I think Fr. Coventry would 
admit). Again, we read “To do a thing because you desire to do it (because 


of some good you see in the object) is, for Kant, to let the wrong part of you 
take command. .. . It is more than folly, on [Kant’s] theory, it is downright 
wickedness-to be devoted to your family because you love them—no! you 
must do it as a duty, and from a sense of duty!” (p. 29). This example, says 
Fr. Coventry, is a reductio ad absurdum of the theory. It is not; itis a reductio 
ad absurdum of the attribution of such a view to Kant. Kant would surely 
have two remarks to make here: (a) my love for my family may be practical 
and not merely pathological, and in that case it will be morally good; (6) even 
pathological love for my family is, like spontaneous benevolence, the desire 
for honour, and so forth, though not deserving of moral esteem, yet worthy 
of ‘‘praise and encouragement’’—attitudes which Kant of all people would 
be unlikely to adopt towards what he considered to be ‘‘wickedness.”’ It is 
surely a complete mistake to think that Kant regarded everything in human- 


_ character and action except acting from duty as on the same dead level 
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this is what I think Fr. Coventry takes him to mean a 
e we read that “the Kantian... is quite wrong to regard a ia 
aco. . as contaminated by any association with desire, as devia 
by the tact that it meets with our approval: he is utterly wrong in thinking 
that you must be at fault if you do something because you want to or because 
it’s fun.’ I am quite sure that Kant is not committed to either of these 
discouraging positions—and in particular the phrase degraded by the en 
that it meets with our approval” is a precise opposition to what he would have 
held (all imperatives, he said, “say that something would be good to do or 
to forbear . . .””). One further quotation: Kant, according to Fr. Coventry, 
thought that we ought to “go through life with a harassing consciousness of 
duty-to-be-done dogging our every footstep . . . that we ought to cultivate 
this frame of mind” (p. 47). This is completely to ignore Kant’s assertion that 
it is a mark of the virtuous man that he does his duty gladly; nor would one 
ever gather from Fr. Coventry’s account that Kant held that happiness as 
well as virtue is an essential element in the complete good. It is no wonder 
that he thinks that the normal reaction of a person who meets the doctrine 
of the Categorical Imperative for the first time is “Tf this is true, it is ghastly!” 
(Personally, in those to whom I have taught ethics, I have usually found the 


anima naturaliter Kantiana pretty easy to discover—but that is another 


matter.) ; 
I do not want to go on belabouring this theme. I am not merely trying to 


say in shocked tones “this man misrepresents Kant!’’ There is something 
much more important than that to be said: for in spite of his strictures it 
seems to me that Fr. Coventry is much more of a Kantian than he himself 
realizes and that it is largely his mistaken view of what Kant holds that 
prevents him from accepting more of Kant’s ethics than he does. Even at 
what he regards, with a good deal of justification, as the crucial point of his 
opposition, viz. the question of the relation of reason to desire (he thinks 
that Kant and Hume both fell into the same mistake of thinking that desires 
cannot be rational), something can be done to relieve the tension; for I want 
to make the suggestion that the Kantian term which comes nearest to Fr. 
Coventry’s use of the word “‘desire’’ is not ‘‘desire’’ at all but “interest” — 
and Kant certainly held that we can have an interest in acting morally, a 
rational interest in the pursuit of ends, and so forth. It would take far too long 
to develop this here, but I think that if this suggestion is worked out we shall 
find in Kant a great deal of what Fr. Coventry wishes to maintain under 
the heading of “rational desire.” For the rest, if Fr. Coventry were to take 
account of the facts that for Kant the notion of ‘‘good”’ is more fundamental 
than that of “duty” and that in the perfect will there would be no “sense of 
duty” at all (so that “acting from a sense of duty’’ and “being morally good”? 
are not equivalent); if he were to bear in mind Kant’s belief that for the 
determination of our concrete duty there is required a ‘‘judgment sharpened 
by experience” as well as pure practical reason (which by itself only supplies 
us with the formal principle of morality and not with its application); and if 
he were to set all this alongside the genuinely Kantian elements in bis own 
view—his willingness to speak of categorical imperatives, his acknow- 
ledgment that “the essence of morally good action lies in the control exercised 
by pure practical reason” (p. 39), his statement (on p. 76) that “there 1S a 
command in a moral judgment, but the command is one I lay upon myself’ 
(could one wish for a better statement in a single line of the Kantian principle 
of Autonomy ?), even the remark “duty is a compelling good’’ (which he 
advances im opposition to Kant) ;—then I feel sure he would have been willing 
to model his system on much more Kantian lines than he does. And this 1 
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important for the following reason. The view one commonly finds expressed 
by Catholic philosophers is that Christian ethics must be in their main 
structure Aristotelian—from which it seems an almost inevitable conclusion 
that Kantian ethics must be radically anti-Christian. Fr. Coventry, unless I 
am much mistaken, is beginning to break away from this tradition, and not 
only do I congratulate him upon this but I wish he would go farther in this 
direction than he does. No one, I suppose, is likely to claim that either 
Aristotle’s ethics or Kant’s will do just as they stand as a completely satis- 
factory Christian scheme; but I have always thought that Kant’s require 
much less tinkering than Aristotle’s to make them Christian. And if I am 
right about this it is after all not much to be wondered at, for the religious 
background against which Kant developed, however much Fr. Coventry 
(and I) may want to find fault with it, was at least a kind of Christianity, 
which Aristotle’s of course had no chance of being. 

I have a similar complaint (which, fortunately, I can state much more 
briefly) about Fr. Coventry’s treatment of naturalistic and non-naturalistic 
ethical theories. He claims to steer a mid-course between these two types, 
but he seems clearly to be what most of us would call a straightforward 
non-naturalist (he holds that moral judgments give us “an irreducible kind 
of information about the nature of human action,” different in kind from 
that expressed in mathematical, scientific or historical judgments but just 
as “real” (p. 55)), and he only manages to deny this by giving a very odd 
account of the non-naturalist’s position, which is “that we make judgments 
about right and wrong in vacuo, without any reference to our other knowledge 
or to-our general experience and education; that we make them quite out 
of our heads, as it were, through some rather obscure necessity of our nature.’’ 
I can only say that I do not recognize this as a description of any non- 
naturalistic theory with which I am acquainted. 

The upshot of Fr. Coventry’s discussion of interest and duty is his view 
that what is in our ultimate interest and what is our duty inevitably coincide. 
He is, however, quite clear that “duty” and “interest” do not mean the same; 
and he must-therefore be regarding the statement that they coincide as a 
synthetic a priori proposition. Obviously if this is true it is highly important, 
and I therefore wish very much that he had tried to argue for it more satis- 
factorily: for the nerve of his argument seems to lie in this passage in p. 43: 
“This all-important identification of virtue and interest is grounded on the 
fact that—is only possible once granted the fact that—I am fully “I’’ only 
when my reason is in control: what I desire then is morally good””—and this 
I find very obscure (just as obscure as the notion of a “Real Will” which only 
two pages later Fr. Coventry rightly calls “nonsensical”’). And what I find 
even odder is the next sentence: “If this be denied, then morality and interest 


“can conflict, and choice between them is impossible.” 


Fr. Coventry moves on to discuss freedom, and gives us a reasonable 
defence of free-will, an account of the distinction between ‘freedom from’’ and 
“freedom to,’’ a discussion of the relation of law to freedom, some remarks 
about freedom of thought which leave me a little uneasy and require to be 
supplemented by Mill’s Essay on Liberty, and a view of the familiar distinction 
between objectively and subjectively right actions which accepts too easily, 
I think, the position that “for all his good intentions, a man whose action is 
objectively bad, though subjectively good, [is] not in fact doing something 
worth while” (p. 78). 


The relation of ethics to theology is next discussed. Fr. Coventry holds 
1 My italics. 
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that ordinary moral judgments do not depend on belief in God, that “there 
is plenty of sense in being good, whether you believe in God or not,” but 
that when Christianity is brought into the picture it “‘irradiates” = 
“transfigures’’ ethics though without annulling what a sound Secular ethic 
can establish; and this seems to me so absolutely right in principle ‘that it 
would be churlish to mention any minor points in his treatment with which 


I might disagree. 


The last chapter (“Moral Law’’) contains only one point on which I want 


to comment. Fr. Coventry draws the important distinction between state. ' 

ments like “cruelty is wrong” (where “cruelty” is itself a term of blame) 

which are analytic and therefore universal, and those like “killing other men 

is wrong’ (where “killing” is a purely descriptive term), which are synthetic 

and, he thinks, mere generalizations and never—or almost never—universa] 

(he is not sure that ‘‘wife-beating is wrong”’ might not be universal as well as 
ə synthetic); and he correctly points out the confusion which often arises from 
the fact that the same verbal formula may be used in either of these.two ways 
(as in the case of “lying is wrong”). All this is important ; but surely it is 
misleading to say that we arrive at the analytic kind of judgment by “a 
type of induction” (p. 100) or by “generalizing” from instances of cruelty, 
etc. (p. 102). What the analytic judgment in question says is something like 
“ ‘Cruelty’ is a term of moral disapprobation’’—i.e. it is a statement not 
about actions but about the word ‘‘cruelty’’; it is even misleading to call this 
a moral judgment at all. 

One final point: Fr. Coventry’s first question was “Why should I be moral ?”’ 
and on p. 59 he says that in the last resort the only answer can be “You know 
very well you should!’ But on p. 76 he reaches the conclusion that “‘to desire 
to be free from [moral] commands is to desire to have a mind and yet not 
to have a mind”; and this suggests that he is working towards a different 


? 


“kind of answer—and a Kantian one at that. 
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Treatise on Values. By SAMUEL L. Hart. (Philosophical Library, New York, 
1949. Pp. 165. Price $3.75.) 

The appearance of a new book on values raises certain expectations, for 
there is always the possibility that it-will rescue axiology from the somewhat 
unhappy predicament into which Emotive theorists have forced it. We want 
to know whether there is any connection after all between what common sense 
believes and what philosophical analysis purports to reveal. To the clarification 
of this issue, however, Dr. Hart’s contribution is small—although he is ex- 
pressly concerned to refute the ‘‘value-nominalism’’ of Carnap and the posi- 
tivists. His main trouble, perhaps, is that he has little original thought to 
offer; he is content to follow Dewey’s instrumentalist approach, and to 
reproduce, as part of his main text, passage after passage from the works of 
his mentor. 7 

_ Many of Dr. Hart’s remarks are interesting from a sociological point of 
_ View particularly those concerning the functional significance of value- 
concepts in the context of daily life; but his treatment of value from a strictly 

_ philosophical point of view is superficial, and he never really gets to grips with 
his problem. He obviously hankers after “‘intrinsic’’? values—which he is 
precluded from accepting because of: heory he has embraced—and does 
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of talk involves. He accepts “‘spiritual’’ values, but these have to be expressed 
in terms of “better adjustments and integrations,’ “increments of psychic 
substance’’ and similar obscure phrases. The fact that this borrowed psycho- 
logical jargon begs the whole question is never recognized for a moment. 
Perhaps if she author had been more sure of himself, and less dependent on 
the opinions of others, he would have produced a more satisfactory book. 

J. HARTLAND-SWANN. 
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